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PREFACE 


RACE AND CITIZEN IDENTITY IN THE CLASSICAL ATHENIAN DEMO- 
CRACY examines how social actors identified as citizens during the fifth 
and fourth centuries BCE. From the mid fifth century onward, citizens 
increasingly appealed toa language of birth and ancestry to develop nar- 
ratives about who they were as citizens. Citizens assumed that having 
the right birth and ancestry not only qualified them for citizenship but 
also endowed them with capacities and characteristics associated with 
citizenship, including an inherited love for democracy. In this study, I 
argue that these narratives articulate a vision of racial citizenship. 
Since there is no current consensus on the issue of whether the con- 
cepts of race and/or racialism can be used to analyze ancient identities, I 
thought it might be helpful to clarify why I am using the term “racial” 
and what I mean by it. In this study, the term “racial” describes one 
component or narrative of citizen identity (citizen identity was com- 
posed of several narratives). I treat this narrative, racial citizenship, as 
a form of social identity, and investigate the causes and conditions that 
encouraged the Athenians to formulate and embrace it as well as the 
way this narrative worked in practice. The study is roughly divided 
between an examination of why and how racial citizenship emerged 
and an investigation of its consequences for citizenship practices, his- 
toriography, and policy decisions (inter alia). What must be stressed is 
that nothing in this project hangs on the use of the term “racial” per se. 
One might read this entire study substituting “ethnic” or some other 
less controversial term for “racial.” In the final analysis, what I hope 
will matter is the argument about citizen identity in the democracy 
rather than simply the term I apply to one component of that identity. 
Although speaking of racial citizenship opens this work up to poten- 
tial misunderstanding, I have elected to use the label for two reasons. 
The first is specificity. Although the fit is not exact, the concept of 
racialism more closely captures the elements of the identity narrative 
under consideration here than does “ethnicity” or recent amalgams like 


ix 
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“racial ethnicity,” as I discuss at length in Chapter 1. I stress, however, 
that to speak of Athenian citizenship as having a racial component is 
not to argue or assert that race and racisms as we know them today 
existed in democratic Athens. The Athenians were not interested in 
classifying all of humanity in hierarchically ranked and biologically 
and/or culturally distinct races. They were interested in themselves, in 
delineating the body of citizens and rationalizing who was entitled to 
belong. By answering the question “Who belongs?” with reference to 
bilateral nativity norms, they inadvertently paved the way to justify 
their answer in racial terms. 

The second reason I have chosen to employ the concept of racial citi- 
zenship involves the apparent motivation behind its genesis. The Athe- 
nians did not initially embrace racial citizenship in order to express 
pre-existing ideas about their racial or ethnic superiority. Rather, the 
need to justify the distribution of the polis’s resources, material and 
symbolic, supplied the impetus for citizens to develop and adopt the 
racial possibilities that their citizenship practices made available. His- 
torians have shown that these are precisely the kinds of concerns that 
stand behind the emergence of the race ideologies that remain with 
us today (particularly in the United States). Although Athenian racial 
citizenship does not prefigure modern racisms, it does offer a snapshot 
of the conditions that can give rise to racial ideologies and racism. But 
above and beyond whatever label we give to the narratives compris- 
ing citizen identity, these narratives are part of the history of Athens’ 
democracy. Weshould remember “that most grand democratic projects 
in human history — from Athens to America — have xenophobic and 
imperial roots” (West 2004, 42). Accordingly, if we wish to under- 
stand something of this paradoxical entanglement or, more simply, 
what made the Athenian democracy possible, we must supplement the 
study of institutions and the ideology promulgated therein to consider 
the prior questions of “Who belongs?” and “Why?” 
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RACE AND CITIZEN IDENTITY IN THE 
CLASSICAL ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 


CHAPTER 1 


THEORIZING CITIZEN IDENTITY 


Ong 


INTRODUCTION 
This is a study of how social actors understood and imagined them- 
selves as citizens in the Athenian democracy and the particular effects 
and consequences of how they did so. Although the question of identity 
is not usually singled out for special investigation in studies of Athens’ 
democracy, it nevertheless frequently informs the questions historians 
ask of the democracy and the answers they formulate. For example, the 
ongoing inquiry into when democracy really began in Athens hinges 
on how citizenship is understood as a social identity.’ Several schol- 
ars argue that in order for democracy to be possible, the social actors 
involved must, of necessity, have some identification — as soldiers or 
equals — that underwrites their capacity to act as democratic citizens.” 
Although this intuition is well founded - citizen identity is central to 
democracy — the question is not merely a genealogical one, confined 
to democracy’s origins, but rather persists throughout the democracy’s 
history.’ In part, this is because the question of who deserved to be a 
1 For the argument that the democracy begins in 508/07, with the demos becoming a “self-conscious 
and willful actor,” see Ober 1996, 1997, 69. For the democracy as beginning in 462, when the 
thetes or lower class citizens finally gained the confidence to participate in democratic politics, 


see Raaflaub 19972, 1997b. 
In addition to the studies cited in note 1, see Dahl 1989; Burke 2005; Frost 1994; Hanson 1996; 


N 


Morris 1996, 2000; Strauss 1996; Vlastos 1953, 350. The question of citizen identity also informs 
studies discussing “how democratic” the democracy was. For instance, Griffith’s (1998) analysis 
of democracy in terms of “leaders and the led” assumes that “the led” — the ordinary citizens — 
lacked the confidence and the competencies for full participation in democratic decision making. 


The membership question remains central to modern democracies as well; as Danielle Allen puts 
it: “Democracy’s basic term is neither ‘liberty’ nor ‘equality’ but the people” (2006, 69). Who the 
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citizen was never finally put to rest. In his seminal study of Athenian 


citizenship, J. K. Davies describes the situation this way: 


... the questions “Who is to be, and who is not to be, in the Athenian 
community, and why” were continually being posed by pressures from 
within and without:... the process of finding answers, and of justifying 
them, was a very important component of Athenian public and 
intellectual life: and that process yielded tensions, prejudices and 
insecurities which affected individuals deeply and inescapably. 


What Davies points to here is that democratic citizen identity lacked 
a completely wncontestable foundation. The question of citizen identity 
remained alive because it was always possible to question who deserved 
to be counted as a citizen. But during the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury and throughout the fourth, the Athenians began to develop and 
increasingly rely on an answer to this question rooted in ideas about 
birth and ancestry. For the city’s use of birth and ancestry norms to 
identify and delineate the citizen body encouraged the production of 
a narrative or myth linking these norms to citizen identity. According 
to this story, having the right birth and ancestry not only qualified 
one for citizenship but also suggested that the citizen would possess 
an inherited love for the democracy as well as the capacity to develop 
as a good democratic citizen.” Thus, what I am suggesting, and what 
I will elaborate further in what follows, is that, at least from the 
mid fifth century onward, the criteria used to identify candidates for 


people are or ought to be has never been self-evident or uncontroversial; see further Allen 2006, 


70-2; Stevens 1999. 


> 


Davies 1977/78, 106. The contested nature of Athenian citizenship’s content (rather than its mem- 
bership norms) is at the heart of McGlew’s study of Old Comedy (2002). 


On the hereditary component of citizenship, Ober states that “the Athenians clearly accepted the 
possibility of inheriting from one’s ancestors a love of the polis, of democracy, or both (1989, 266). 
According to Parker, “the obligation to protect the sacred places of Attica” fostered the belief that 
both piety and patriotism were inherited (2005, 454). By contrast, those with supposed foreign 


ancestry were said to be enemies of the gods; see, e.g., Dem. 21.150. 
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citizenship were intertwined and overlapping with the criteria social 
actors employed to identify as citizens. Simply put, social actors framed 
their identification as citizens in a language of birth and ancestry. This 
is not to say that there was only one way to identify as a citizen or that 
all citizens were committed to a birth and ancestry narrative. As is the 
case with other social identities, citizen identity was unevenly devel- 
oped across the group to which it applied, meaning that not everyone 
who identified as a citizen did so on precisely the same basis. And, 
like other social identities, citizen identity was composed of multiple 
coordinates or narratives that were activated at different times and in 
differing contexts, according to the needs of the moment. Yet, despite 
this variability, the history of Athenian citizenship practices and dis- 
course clearly reveals that birth and ancestry provided an enduring 
framework through which many Athenians developed a story about 
who they were and what made them democratic citizens. 

In this study, I investigate a particular birth-based narrative of citi- 
zen identity, which, for the sake of analytic clarity, I refer to as a racial 
identity. The use of the term “racial” is, I realize, controversial in the 
context of classical Athens and, to a certain extent, in the pre-modern 
period generally. I will explain why I have elected to employ this term, 
and a cluster of related concepts (racialism, racism, and racial ideology) 
in more detail later. For present purposes, I stress that nothing in this 
study’s argument hinges on the use of these terms per se. This is an 
investigation of citizenship as a social identity, and racial citizenship 
is the label Iam applying to one component of that identity narrative.° 


é An identity must fulfill three conditions, according to A. Appiah, in order to qualify as a social 
identity. First, there must be a label “L” for the identity and a vocabulary to specify the content 
of “L”; second, some who bear the label “L” must identify as “L’s”; this means that being an “L” 
shapes one’s self-understanding, attitudes, and actions; finally, others must (at least sometimes) 


treat those who identify as “L’s” as “L’s”. See further Appiah 2005, 65-9. This schema is rooted in 
the social identity tradition (see the following discussion). In this study, I am treating Athenian 


citizen identity as a social identity that has a racial element. 
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Although it might be possible to use other labels, though with substan- 
tial modifications and caveats (e.g., ethnoracism, kinship nationalism), 
I have elected to employ the concept of racial citizenship because it 
requires less tinkering and because it mostly closely reflects the phe- 
nomena under consideration. 

Racial citizenship emerged and became more intense from time to 
time, I argue, because it provided a rationale for preexisting practices 
and norms, equality in political institutions, inequalities in the distri- 
bution of the polis’s resources, and because it supplied ready answers 
to issues the Athenians did not wish to interrogate too deeply. Accord- 
ingly, the argument is not that racial citizenship emerged for reasons 
related to a prior sense of racial superiority or inferiority. Rather, my 
basic claim is that citizenship practices broadly construed provided a 
context for formulating a narrative of racial citizenship in response 
to pressing needs and problems. According to J. K. Davies, the citizen 
body has a twofold identity: it is both a “descent group” and an “inter- 
est group” insofar as the citizens shared special economic privileges.’ 
What I would add to this observation is that these identities are not 
incidentally related but rather existed in a dynamic codependence. The 
norms linking citizenship to birth and ancestry encouraged citizens to 
appeal to considerations of birth and ancestry to justify and explain 
why they deserved to share in the interest group (and hence in the goods 
of citizenship) and why others did not. In other words, the material 
perks of citizenship incentivized the development of the racial myth of 
Athenian citizenship and the racist practices that went with it. In order 
to cash out this claim, and the content and work of racial citizenship 
more generally, in this chapter I describe the development of racial 


7 Davies describes the citizen interest group as follows: “Citizens monopolized the economic 
privileges of owning landed property and house property in Attika, of inheriting property from 
Athenians, of purchasing the leases of the silver mines, of being recipients of regular windfall 
distributions of money or corn which came through the state, or of participating in tribal feasts 
or in the maintenance associated with some public festivals” (1977/78, 106). 
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citizenship in the context of two interrelated and alchemical interac- 
tions, one between law and cultural practice and the other between 
democratic ideology and its aristocratic forebear. 


CHO 


The historical emergence of Athenian citizenship as both an institution 
and an ethos or identity has been well demonstrated by scholars in 
the last generation or so.” Hoplite warfare, cultic practices, and the 
passage of laws defining the privileges and protections of all free male 
inhabitants of Attica have been seen as integral to the development of a 
robust conception of citizen identity.’ These domains offered practical 
and symbolic resources through which individuals could identify as 
citizens, while at the same time providing activities that served to 
define citizenship itself. Yet, while military, politico-legal, and cultic 
practices are important for the evolving history of Athenian citizen 
identity, they offer only part of the story. These practices tell us “what 
makes the citizen” or “what the citizen does,” but they do not tell 
us who the citizens are.” In Athens, competence and capacity were 
never decisive factors in identifying the citizen. In all periods — with 
the possible exception of the Cleisthenic revolution — there was a 


8 Manville 1990; 1994, 21-33; Loraux 1993; Frost 1994, 45-56; Connor 1994, 34-44; Hanson 1996. 

? For hoplite service and citizen identity, see Burckhardt 1996; Hanson 1996; Hunt 1998, 218-21; for 
naval service and citizen identity, see Burke 2005; Hunt 1998, Strauss 1996; for cult participation 
and citizen identity, see Borgers 2008; Connor 1988; for ritual activity and female political identity 
see Goff 2004. 

The same problem crops up even if we move away from strictly political-institutional conceptions 
of citizenship. For instance, Ostwald suggests that the ancient Greek citizenship was conceived as 
“sharing in” rather than having a bundle of rights (Ostwald 1996). While this language captures 
the Athenian vocabulary of citizenship (sharing in: methexis), the question of who gets to share 
remains. Similarly, some scholars urge a rethinking of citizenship to capture its “religious” and 
cultic dimensions; see, Borgers 2008, Connor 1988, Evans 2004, Goff 2004, Jameson 1997. Although 
participating in feasts and cultic activities is an integral aspect of citizenship in Athens, and 
indeed can be used as evidence that one is a citizen in law court speeches, the mere fact of such 
participation does not tell us who is entitled to that privilege. Again, in order to avoid begging 
the question, assuming that the group in question already exists as such, we also need to examine 


exactly how the group comes into being and reproduces over time. 
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stark discrepancy between the number of residents in Attica capable 
of fulfilling at least some of the duties associated with citizenship and 
the actual number of citizens." This disparity was in no way regarded 
as aberrational or problematic: in Athens, as elsewhere in the Greek 
world, citizenship was expected to be exclusive rather than inclusive.” 

From the very earliest period in which we can detect a conception 
of citizenship (roughly the seventh century), the Athenians used birth 
to identify citizens and to delineate the citizen body; but birth was 
construed differently in different historical periods.” As far as can 
be reconstructed from the extant evidence, the birth criteria for citi- 
zenship evolved in three stages — from “free birth from an Athenian 
father,” to “free and legitimate birth from an Athenian father,” to 
“free and legitimate birth from an Athenian father and an Athenian 
mother.” Over time, these criteria — along with the beliefs they fostered 
and the rituals they required — became central to the ongoing process 
of democratic citizen identity. To put it another way, the criteria for 
citizenship became inflected with the values and ideology of the polit- 
ical community to which they delineated access, despite the fact that 
democracy’s ancient critics, as well as many modern historians, have 
denied the political salience of birth, however it is defined. Rather 


Only about 10 percent of the inhabitants of Attika were citizens; see Hansen 1991. For the number 
of citizens in the fourth century, see further Hansen 2006 and Chapter 6 of this study. 

On exclusivity as a norm of Athenian citizenship, see Ober and Strauss 1990, 237-70. For the 
norms of citizenship in other Greek poleis and in oligarchies, see Ostwald 2000b; Whitehead 1991, 
135-54. 

In the pre-Solonian period, noble birth was used to control access to political power. For the 
eupatridai, see Ath. Pol.13.2, Plut. Thes. 24-5. For the composition of the eupatridaiand their powers, 
see further Ober 1989, 55-60 with references, and Rhodes 1981, 75-6. 

Aristotle seems to deliberately elide the significance attached to birth-based citizenship norms in 
ancient democracies; see Pol. 1275b22ff., 1278a28ff. This is likely related to the habit of elite critics 
(Aristotle, Plato, Pseudo-Xenophon) to refer to democratic citizens and the demos in factional 
terms, i.e., as the poor, whereas democratic citizens employ the term demos in an inclusive sense 
or perhaps what Allen calls an aspirational one; for the factional versus aspirational meaning of 
the people (demos), see Allen 2006, 70-2. 
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than leaving their birth identities behind upon entering the politi- 
cal domain, the Athenians viewed the circumstances of their birth as 
intimately connected to their political identity and, at times, to their 
competencies as democratic citizens.” 


LAW, ETHNIC-NATIONALISM, AND THE MAKING 
OF CITIZEN IDENTITY 

What were the basic reference points of Athenian citizen iden- 
tity? What stories encouraged individuals to recognize themselves 
first and foremost as Athenian (and eventually) democratic citizens? 
There is a growing body of work that seeks to answer these questions 
by taking seriously at least some invocations of birth and ancestry." 
In different ways, this material links Athenian citizen identity to what 
might be called ethnic-nationalism, suggesting that processes of ethnic 
and/or national identity worked together to create and maintain citizen 
identity.” Accordingly, I begin by building on this work, reviewing 


3 For the idea that the Athenians and Greeks in general were able to suppress their private identities 
upon entering the political domain, see Arendt 1958, Hannaford 1996. 

16 See Smith 1991, 79-84. Athenian citizen identity is implicitly conceptualized in terms of ethnic- 
nationalism in Loraux 1993. The ethnic-national dimension of Athenian citizen identity is more 
explicit in E. Cohen 2000a; Cohen 2001, 235-74; Hall 1997. 

Smith (2000, 63) offers the following working definition of the nation: “a named human population 
occupying a historic territory or homeland and sharing common myths and memories; a mass 
public culture; a single economy, and common rights and duties for all members.” He adds that 
premodern collective identities may conform to this ideal type of the nation, “at least for limited 
periods of time” (63). This claim would seem to imply that Smith does not see the nation and 
its ideology as distinctively modern, as some theorists argue; see Anderson 1991, Connor 1994, 
Gellner 1983, Hobsbawm 1990. In a subsequent study, Smith (2004, 128-33) argues that there was 
no nationalism in ancient Greece because Greece as such did not exist as a unified political entity. 
See also Finley 1954, 1986, 126; Gellner 1983, 145; Hobsbawm 1990, 64. Smith also investigates 
whether or not nationalist ideology existed at the polis level, considering E. Cohen’s argument 
for the existence of Athenian nationalism. E. Cohen (2000a) argues that Athens was both large 
enough to qualify as a nation and had a large-scale public culture allowing for widespread 
national participation. Smith (2004, 132) rejects Cohen’s argument, on the grounds that “Athens 
was hardly distinctive, being a variant of Ionian Greek culture and ethnicity” and that political 
participation was confined to an elite. Smith’s last two objections are easily countered: there was 
in fact relatively widespread political participation in Athens (as compared to other poleis), and 
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the rise of ethnic-nationalist components of Athenian citizen identity 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. In so doing, I aim not only to show that 
processes of ethnic-nationalism were important to citizen identity — in 
ways that have yet to be fully explored and appreciated — but also to 
suggest that these theoretical rubrics as currently configured in classical 
studies lack the precision needed to analyze and characterize the evi- 
dence dating from after the passage of the Periclean citizenship law in 
451/0 BCE. This law tightened the birth requirements for citizenship, 
mandating that citizens have two Athenian parents (rather than only 
one), and hence drew attention to the circumstances of the citizen’s 
birth, that is, his conception and the implications of his parentage. 
In so doing, the law encouraged hereditarian narratives that, I argue, 
articulate a racial conception of citizen identity. 

To begin, then, what is ethnic-nationalism? For present purposes, 
I use this term as a shorthand to characterize various modern views 
linking citizen identity to ethnic identity, nationalist processes, and/or 
a combination of the two." Ethnic and national identities appear to 
have much in common: both are defined with reference to a belief in 


shared ancestry and an association with a specific territory (inter alia). 


there were numerous occasions for broader engagement in civic life; further, whether or not Smith 

is correct to call Athens a variant of Ionian Greek culture, the Athenians themselves obviously 

did not see it this way. They were at pains to differentiate themselves from the Ionians and from 

all other Greeks; see, e.g., Connor 1993, 194-206. In the end, Smith (2004, 129) seems to hedge 

in denying the existence of premodern nationalism, while identifying “comparable pre-modern 
collective cultural identities.” For nationalism in premodern periods, see also E. Cohen 2000a, 

Roshwald 2006, Stevens 1999, Walbank 2001, Yuval-Davis and Anthias 1989. 

For ethnicity and nationalism as two sides of the same coin, see Balibar 1991b, 96-100; Connor 1994, 

212; Jenkins 1997, 142-6; Roshwald 2006. Connor coins the term “ethnonationalism” to highlight 

this connection, defining nationalism as the love of the ethnic nation (1994, 212). See also Smith 

2000 on this interconnection. 

According to Hall (2002, 29), “the definitional criteria or core elements which determine member- 
ship in an ethnic group are... a putative subscription to a myth of common descent and kinship, 
an association with a specific territory and a sense of shared history. According to Malkin (2001, 
10), “the notion of kinship is obviously central to perceptions — ancient and modern - of ethnic- 
ity. Having the same blood (homaimon) seems to be a universal aspect.” For a belief in common 
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In addition, both recruit kinship ideology to figure the individual’s 
connection and obligation to the larger collectivity.” The difference 
between ethnic and national identities can be viewed as a matter of 
emphasis: whereas ethnic identities attach more weight to the element 
of common descent, national identities often give priority to the ele- 
ment of territory (which, in turn, is usually figured in terms of kinship, 
as in the mother- or fatherland) and, in some cases, to public and/or 
political institutions;* it should be noted, however, that some scholars 
explicitly oppose ethnic and national identities to political identities 
like citizenship. They point out that political identities are defined 
politically, that is, by legal rules, a political culture, and perhaps by 
a presumed compact among members.** Accordingly, they view the 
emphasis on common descent associated with ethnic-nationalism as, by 
definition, nonpolitical. The problem with this distinction, however, is 
that it begs the question by assuming the existence of the political entity 
in question. As soon as we attempt to identify who the citizens are, we 
are brought back to notionally nonpolitical considerations of birth and 
ancestry — in other words, to the domain of ethnic-nationalism (at least 
in the classical Athenian context).”’ 

From the beginning, Athenian citizen identity had something to do 
with nationalist processes and likely with ethnicity as well, although 
the evidence is too sparse to be certain here. The first written legal code 
at Athens was passed by Draco in 622/1 in response to the Cylonian 


crisis.” For a variety of reasons, scholars have seen the passage of this 


ancestry/shared descent as a core feature of ethnic identities, see also Connor 1994, 74-8; Eriksen 
1993, 12; Hall 1997; Smith 2000, 67; Thomas 2001, 217; Weber 1996, 35-9. 
20 For nationalism as relying on kinship ideology, see Balibar 1991b; Isaacs 1975, 38-9; Stevens 1999; 
Walzer 1983, 52. 
For ethnic versus civic nationalism, see Ignatieff 1995, 3-6; Smith 2000, 65-7. 
See Konstan 2001, 30. 
For this problem in modern political contexts, see especially Balibar 1991b; Stevens 1999. 
For Draco’s laws as an attempt to curtail violence in the aftermath of the killing of Cylon’s 
supporters, see Carawan 1998, 43; Forsdyke 2005, 84; Humphreys 1991, Stroud 1968; Effenterre 1994. 
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code as pivotal to the development of citizenship at Athens, though 
their arguments have necessarily been speculative, since all that sur- 
vives of the code, if indeed it was a fully elaborated code, is part of the 
homicide law.” In describing the penalty for the unjust killing ofa man 
accused of involuntary murder, the law states “ifanyone kills the killer 
or is responsible for his death, as long as he stays away from the fron- 
tier markets, games, and Amphictyonic sacrifices, he shall be treated 
as one who kills an Athenian.”*® What is significant here is that the 
law employs the ethnikon “ Athénaios” to designate the polis insider who 
is privy to better legal protections than the outsider.” As Frank Frost 
remarks, this is the first extant evidence of a “legal distinction between 
Athenians and non-Athenians.”** 

In the fifth and fourth centuries, the use of the polis ethnic, Arhénaios, 
appears to be the exclusive prerogative of citizens.” The typical way 
that speakers in forensic and deliberative oratory refer to jurors and 
assembly members — to people in an explicitly political role — is as 


2930 


“Athenians” or “Athenian men.”’? According to Cynthia Patterson, 


Hoi Athénaioi “is more than an ethnic adjective; it is a substantive 
term for the Athenian state.”” Similarly, the ethnikon Athénaios in the 
homicide law refers to the Athenian as a citizen — keeping in mind, 


of course, that the law itself is involved in forging the category of 


The homicide law is partially preserved on an inscription from 409/08 (JG P104, published in 
Stroud 1968; Effenterre 1994). Scholars agree that the inscription is a nearly exact copy of Draco’s 
original law; see Gagarin 1981, 1986, 86; Manville 1990, 80-1; Stroud 1968. For the homicide law, see 
also Grace 1973, Humphreys 1991, MacDowell 1963, Tulin 1996. 

Lines 26-9 (IG P 104), following Stroud’s text (1968). 

In keeping with ancient practice, names indicating polis identity are referred to as ethnika. The 
ethnikon need not be interpreted in terms of ethnicity. 

Frost 1994, 48. 

See Blok 2005; Hansen 1996, 185-6; Patterson 1986; 52-3. For Athenian naming practices, see also 
Hansen 2004, which updates and expands Hansen 1996. 

For example, Socrates in Plato’s Apology addresses the jurors as “Athenian men” thirty-nine times. 
For example, 1986, 52. 
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citizen.” In making this point, I am not suggesting that we interpret 
the seventh century use of Athénaios in light of what comes later; rather, 
I am arguing that the citizen, as far as the concept existed in Draco’s 
time, came into being as a member of the polis, as what might be called 
an ethnic-national. Since identifying as a citizen meant identifying 
as a member of a particular named polis, citizen identity, insofar as 
the concept existed, was largely coterminous with polis and ethnic- 
national identity.” In turn, these identifications were enhanced by the 
passage of Draco’s law code giving specific privileges and protections 
to free residents of Attica, that is, to Athenians. Draco’s law seems 
to have been innovative in this respect, given that archaic laws more 
typically articulate a distinction between freemen and slaves rather 
than between ethnic-nationals and outsiders.** Accordingly, with its 
apparently novel use of the term Athénaios to designate the fully enti- 
tled resident of Attika, the Draconian law appears to be creating and 
reflecting a nascent conception of citizenship. 

We are on much firmer ground in tracing the development of cit- 
izen identity about a generation later when Solon passed a new set of 
laws for the Athenians.” Due to civil unrest, Solon had been invited to 
act as an arbiter to reconcile the disparate factions in the community. 
To this end, he passed new legislation, replacing all of Draco’s pro- 
visions except the homicide law. Although Solon does not seem to 


On the implications of the homicide law’s use of Athênaios for designating citizenship, see Gagarin 
1986, 80, with n. 28, and Manville 1990, 80-2. 

Polis ethnics like Athénaios were also used as part of the citizen’s name. Athenian citizens outside 
of Athens usually use a three-part name: first name, patronymic, and city ethnic (demotics replace 
the ethnic inside the city). Hansen (1996, 194) finds that the Greeks are unique among all Western 
peoples for this practice, namely, that of using polis ethnics as surnames indicating political status. 
See also Fraser 1995, 64-90. For the evolution of the language of citizenship, see also Blok 2005, 
Casevitz 2002. 

See Jordan 1979, 39; Manville 1990, 81 n. 43; see also Grace 1973, 5-30. 

There is a vast literature pertaining to the content, aims, and authenticity of Solon’s laws; see 
Ruschenbush 1966 (for the laws themselves); Rhodes 2006, 248-60; Scafuro 2006, 175-96. 
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have used the language that later came to designate the citizen (astos, 
polités), he describes himself as a lawgiver for the Athenians.” As in 
Draco’s law, the polis ethnic is evolving to capture a core conception 
of citizenship; though even without a clear-cut word for the citizen, 
a conception of citizenship was clearly evoked by the legislation. Just 
as Solon described himself as a boundary stone between the power- 
ful and the weak, his laws created and formalized spatial, legal, and 
psychological boundaries that gave greater definition to the city and 
its citizens.” Solon’s law abolishing enslavement for debt was impor- 
tant in this regard.” By distinguishing between citizens and slaves on 
the basis of the permanent alienability of their bodies, the law tacitly 
created a right of freedom for the citizen, thereby giving new sub- 
stance to the emerging institution of citizenship.” At the same time, 
by forbidding the enslavement of citizens for debt, Solon’s law had the 
practical consequence of ensuring that all slaves in Athens would be 
non-Athenian.*° For this reason, the law added implicit ethnic content 


36 Fragment 4, 30 West. Blok (2005, 25, 29) points out that we have no way of knowing who was 


meant to be included in Solon’s use of the term Arhénaioi. It seems unlikely, however, that it was 
restricted to the elite or to men in power, given the range of peoples granted protections by Solon’s 
laws. 

¥ For the concept of boundaries in Solon’s legislation, see Manville 1990, 126-7; Murray 1980, 189-90; 

Ober 2006, 441-56. 

Arist. Ath. Pol. 6, 12.4; Plut. Sol. 15.2-16.4. 

© For Solon’s abolition of enslavement for debt as enhancing the development of citizenship, see 


oy 


Finley 1959, 145-64; Fisher 1995, 64; Manville 1990, 132-3; Ober 1989, 61; Raaflaub 2004, 50-3; contra 
Harris 2002. For the conditions under which a citizen’s female family members could be enslaved, 
see Glazebrook 2005b. 

4° The majority of slaves in Athens were non-Greek; see Diller 1937, 142-3, Fisher 1995; Manville 1990, 
133; Morris 1998, 201-2; Robertson 2008; Rosivach 1999. Scholars have attempted to determine the 
ethnic origins of Attic slaves by studying slave names. This is a bit tricky, though, because slaves 
were renamed either by slave dealers or by their owners. In his study of the ideology of slave 
names, Robertson finds that “the prevalence of slave-names making reference to a foreign tribe 
or language shows that... many who named the foreign slaves in our sample considered a slave's 
ethnicity to be an important characteristic of him as a slave” (2008, 35). This, of course, raises the 
question of whether we should believe that the individuals who named slaves always got their 
ethnic origins right. In fact, the sources show that there could be considerable confusion about 
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to citizen identity, fostering a close association between Athenian-ness 
and citizen identity. In implementing this provision, Solon insisted 
that he brought back many Athenians who had been sold into slavery 
abroad, Athenians who no longer knew how to speak Attic Greek (fr. 
36.8-12 West). People who lived abroad and no longer knew the lan- 
guage presumably either had been sold as children or actually born 
in a place where Attic Greek was not spoken. We might question how 
such people were identified as Athenians (if indeed there is anything 
behind the tradition); the most probable answer is that ancestry made 
one “Athenian,” a national, and hence a citizen. 

Solon’s laws also redefined the way birth and ancestry were under- 
stood for purposes of familial civic membership. This becomes clear 
when we consider who counted as a citizen. If we grant that being 
an Athenian and being a citizen were more or less synonymous, we 
are still left with the question of how those fully entitled Athenians 
were identified. There is some evidence that in the Draconian period 
free, native birth in Attica was sufficient to render one a citizen or 
fully entitled member of the community. This is clarified by the sta- 
tus distinctions articulated in the Draconian provisions for justifiable 
homicide: an Athenian man could kill any man he found with his wife, 
mother, sister, daughter, or “concubine (pallaké) kept for producing free 
children (e/eutherois paisin)” without fear of legal reprisal. Although 
the law draws a distinction between the wife and the concubine, both 


the ethnic origins of slaves; see Braund and Tsetskhladze 1989; Masson 1972, X. An. 4.8.4-7. New 
Comedy might also be used to shed light on the ethnic origins of Attic slaves; see Krieter-Spiro 
1997, which contains a complete list of service personal and their names, 262-9. Finally, we know 
that there was an aversion to enslaving Greeks in general from the outrage elicited by Philip II's 
practice of selling the Greeks of captured cities into slavery; see Diller 1937, 141; Rosivach 1999. 
The Athenians eventually passed a law making it illegal to buy a slave without the consent of his 
or her former owner (Plut. Vit. X. Orat. 824a). In so doing, they sought to curtail the enslavement 
of formerly free Greeks. 


È 


Dem. 23.53. For the attribution of this law to Draco, see Carawan 1998, 78, n. 80, 92-4. For this 
provision, see further Patterson 190, 39-73; Mossé 1991, 273-9. 
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women were able to bear socially viable offspring because the primary 
status distinction organizing social identity in the early polis was the 
distinction between free persons and slaves.** In other words, what 
counted was freedom rather than legitimacy. Solon’s laws, however, 
would permanently change this situation, giving new salience to legit- 
imacy by making it a requirement for full membership in both the 
family and the polis, as clarified by the exclusion of bastards from 
citizenship and full family membership.” In this way, Solon’s legis- 
lation redeployed existing cultural and kinship templates in order to 
collectivize, nationalize, and identify the new citizen body.** 
Cleisthenes’ democratic reforms usher in the next stage in the 
evolving history of Athenian citizenship. Although these reforms did 
not actually alter the Solonian state kinship system (ie., the political 
freighting of legitimacy and bastardy), they created new, more formal 
institutional structures for verifying kinship and hence for controlling 
citizenship. In his effort to remake the polis, Cleisthenes replaced the 
four traditional Ionian tribes with ten new tribes named after native 
heroes (with the exception of Ajax),*’ with the members of each tribe 
styled as descendants of their eponymous tribal hero. According to 
some theories, Cleisthenes reinvented the Athenian tribes in order to 


# See further Just 1989, 53. For the importance of the distinction between slaveand free in the homicide 
law, see Grace 1973. For the social context in which the law was introduced, see Humphreys 1991, 
17-45. 

For legitimacy as the new sine qua non of civic membership, see Humphreys 1974, 90; Davies 
1977/78, 114-15; Lape 2002/03, 117-39; Ogden 1996, 43. Solon’s laws also made the status of the 
concubine kept for “producing free children” obsolete, practically speaking; see further Lape 
2002/03. The disadvantaging of bastards at the familial level is reflected in their severely limited 


4 


inheritance rights; at most, they could receive a bastard portion or notheia consisting of either 1,000 
or 500 drachmas; see Harpocration s.v. notheia, and Ar. Birds 1650ff. Judging from the Homeric 
poems and provisions for justifiable homicide in Draco’s law, it appears that prior to Solon’s 
reforms a bastard son was regarded as a full family member and could serve as his father’s heir 
(e.g., Odyssey 4). 

44 For the conjugal family as a legally created kinship institution, see Faubion 1996, Stevens 1999. For 

the construction of kinship, see also Carsten 2000. 

4 For the new tribal heroes, see Anderson 2003, 125-34; Kearns 1989. 
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dissociate Athens from the Ionian cities in Asia Minor.*° Although 
Athens would continue to be known as an Ionian city, a fact the Athe- 
nians exploited for imperial ends in the fifth century, the tribal reform 
did take hold, giving the city a new ethnic-national identity that dis- 
tinguished Athenians from all other Greeks.” 

Cleisthenes also divided the Attic territory into 139 demes based on 
traditional local centers and neighborhoods. Although Cleisthenes did 
not change the criteria for citizenship, he put citizenship on a more 
formal basis by establishing new procedures to regulate it at the deme 
level. Thereafter, admission to the deme became the formal mark of 
citizenship. Although this might seem like a new territorial definition 
of citizenship, the territorial ingredient was prioritized only in the ini- 
tial foundation of the system; thereafter, deme membership became 
hereditary.” In addition, at the dokimasia for deme membership/ 
citizenship, the demesmen scrutinized the candidate to determine 
whether he had attained the age for citizenship (to enter into the 
ephebic age class) and whether he was a person born in accordance 
with the laws.’ The demesmen, then, were deciding whether or not 
to recognize a candidate’s kinship — that is, whether or not he was a 
legitimate son of an Athenian father in good standing. That the deme 
scrutiny involved kinship recognition helps to explain Cleisthenes’ 
intervention in conventional Athenian naming practices. Tradition- 
ally, the Athenians used patronymics, taking their last name from their 


46 Connor 1993, Hall 1997. 

47 For the tribal heroes as ancestors, see especially Demosthenes’ funeral oration for the dead at 
Chaeronea, 60.27-31. In Economy and Society, Weber (1996, excerpted in Ethnicity, 35, 39) argues 
that “it is primarily the political community, no matter how artificially organized, that inspires 
belief in common ethnicity” and that “all history shows how easily political action can give rise 
to the belief in blood relationship.” Weber cites Cleisthenes’ reforms as a prime example of the 
process. 


o 


4 
4 


Prior to Cleisthenes, citizenship was probably monitored by the phratries, see Lambert 1993. 
See Whitehead 1986a. 
Arist. Ath. Pol. 42.1; Rhodes 1981, 499-500; Robertson 2000, 149-74. 


Noy 
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father’s first name. After Cleisthenes, citizens were to be named “x of 
deme y,” although in reality deme names coexisted with, rather than 
replacing, patronymics.’' Later commentators and critics of the democ- 
racy emphasize that this name change was just a ruse, an attempt to 
hide the servile and foreign origins of Cleisthenes’ new citizens.’ Yet, 
while it does seem likely that Cleisthenes enfranchised all inhabitants 
of Attica, regardless of their origin or status, the change in nomencla- 
ture need not be seen merely as an attempt to camouflage their origins;”’ 
rather, just as Athenian fathers gave their sons names when they for- 
mally recognized their paternity, so too the Athenian demesmen gave 
the new citizen a name — a demotic — upon formally recognizing his 
kinship and membership in the deme collective.** 

Cleisthenes’ reshaping of the citizen body was part of a one-time 
revolutionary event.” The requirement for citizenship continued to 
be legitimate, free birth from an Athenian father of like standing. In 
other words, the probable enfranchisement of slaves and foreigners did 
not disturb the traditional norms of citizenship. In fact, during the 
first half of the fifth century, the Athenians began to emphasize more 


5L For the persistence of patronymics, see Meyer 1993, 99-121; Whitehead 1986a, 69-75; Winters 1993, 
162-5. It seems that there was no single orthodox Athenian name. For instance, Hansen (1996, 176, 
with n. 46) finds that “of the Kerameikos ostraka about a sixth record the name alone, a third the 
name and the patronymic, a third the name and the demotic, and a sixth the name with both 
patronymic and demotic.” It should be noted, though, that there is a practical (rather than an 
ideological) explanation for the retention of the patronymic. During the fifth and fourth centuries, 
there were times when citizens might need to identify grandparents as well as parents; see, e.g., Ath. 
Pol. 55.3 and Dem. 57. By retaining patronymics, Athenians could keep track of the grandparents, 
i.e., by knowing that their father was the son of “X.” 

52 Arist. Pol. 1275b34-37; Ath. Pol. 21.4; Rhodes 1981, 254-6. 

% For Cleisthenes’ mass enfranchisement, see Badian 2000, 447-62; Rhodes 1981, 256; Strauss 1994, 
259. 

*4 On the naming ceremony and a father’s acknowledgment of paternity, see Golden 1990, 23-4; 
for the recognition of Athenian kinship as an ongoing process rather than a one-time event, see 
Rudhardt 1962, 39-64; Scafuro 1994, 156-98. 

5 For the Cleisthenic reforms as a “revolution,” see Ober 1996, Osborne 2006. 
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strongly their ethnic unity and civic solidarity by promoting the myth 
of autochthony - the story that Athenian citizens were descended from 
one or more autochthonous beings.” Already in the archaic period, 
the Athenians were associated with autochthonous deities (Cecrops 
and Erechtheus).” At some unknown time, these deities were recon- 
ceived as human, autochthonous beings, the first two Athenian kings. 
Erechtheus, the more important figure for the political manifestations 
of the autochthony story, appears as one of Cleisthenes’ new epony- 
mous tribal heroes, implying that he was viewed as the ancestor of one 
Athenian tribe, or one-tenth of the citizen population. By the first half 
of the fifth century, however, evidence from the visual arts shows that 
Erechtheus had been reinvented as a common ancestor of all Athenian 
citizens.” 

During the same period, the autochthonous ancestry of Athenian 
citizens was also elaborated as a political discourse. The public funeral 
was instituted in Athens around 470 BCE to commemorate the war dead 
at the end of each year of fighting.” One of the central elements of the 
funeral was the oration delivered by a prominent citizen to a gathering 
of both citizens and noncitizens.‘” Although we do not have any extant 


For Athenian autochthony, see Detienne 2003a,b, 2007, 79-81; Dougherty 1996, 249-70; Gotteland 
2001; Hall 1997; Isaac 2004, 114-24; Loraux 1986, 1993, 2000; Montanari 1981; Ogden 1996; Rosivach 
1987, 294-306; Shapiro 1998, 127-51. It should be stressed that autochthony has a history in Athens; 
that is, it came to mean different things at different times and in different contexts. For the 
purposes of this study, I am focusing on its fifth- and fourth-century meanings. 

See Parker 1987; for the visual evidence, see Shapiro 1998. 


ya 
do 


See Shapiro 1998. Rosivach (1987, 295) suggests that the use of the patronymic Erechtheidai — people 
or sons of Erechtheus - to refer to the Athenian people also encouraged the view that the Athenians 
were descendants of Erechtheus and hence heirs to autochthony. For autochthony as supplying 
the Athenians with one or more noble ancestors, see also Parker 1996, 193; Thomas 1989. 

For the advent of the public funeral after or in the context of the Persian Wars, see D. H. Roman 
Antiquities 5.17.4. Scholars date the institution to about 470; see Clairmont 1983; Kierdorf 1966, 93; 
Rosivach 1987, 304-5; Thomas 1989, 207-8; Tyrrell and Brown 1991, 190; Ziolkowski 1981. 

60 


Ziolkowski (1981, 13) points out that it is not clear whether an actual oration accompanied the early 
public funerals. 
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specimens of early funeral oratory, praise of the autochthonous origins 
of the citizen body is formulaic in fourth-century specimens of the 
genre.“ Judging from the evidence of Herodotus and tragedy attesting 
that many formulaic elements of fourth-century funeral oratory were 
current in the fifth century, it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
emphasis on citizens’ autochthonous ancestry was also elaborated in 
fifth-century funeral oratory.‘ 

The myth of autochthony became the founding fiction of democratic 
citizen identity in part because it supplied a highly useful identity 
narrative, offering an explanation for Athenian military and imperial 
practices, a way of differentiating Athens from other cities, a way of 
differentiating men from women, and a rationale for democratic politi- 
cal equality (inter alia).” In the wake of the Persian Wars, autochthony 
gave the Athenians a way to conceptualize their identity as citizens that 
retrospectively explained their remarkable military successes. That is 
to say, the Athenians could account for their victories by pointing to 
the innate martial prowess that autochthonous ancestry was thought to 
provide. As the Athenians became an imperial power in their own right 
during the 460s, the discourse of autochthony supplied a narrative that 
not only explained but also justified the city’s new imperial practices.” 
According to the myth, when seeking to rape the goddess Athena, the 
god Hephaestus accidentally ejaculated on her thigh. His seed subse- 
quently fell to the ground, impregnating the earth. When Erechtheus 
was born as a result, Athena oversaw the infant’s care, entrusting him 


The political discourse, however, fails to mention Erechtheus. Instead, it depicts the citizens as 
descended from one or more unnamed autochthonous beings; see Loraux 1993, 41, 49-52. 
Athenian speakers allude to their autochthonous ancestry at Herodotus 7.161. 

See further Saxonhouse 1986, 252-73. For the conflation of Erechtheus and Erichthonios, see 
Loraux 1993. 

64 Later in the fifth century, the myth was reimagined to justify Athens’ extraction of tribute from 
the Ionian citizens by casting the Ionians as colonists from Athens, descended from Ion, Athens’ 


autochthonous ancestor; see Dougherty 1996; Hall 1997, 56. 
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to the daughters of Cecrops. By emphasizing this side of the myth, the 
Athenians could portray themselves as favorites of the gods and as a 
chosen people whose imperial mission had divine approval.” In the 
international context, autochthony also gave the Athenians a way to 
differentiate themselves from both their allies and their enemies. In 
contrast to the Peloponnesians, Thebans, and Argives, the Athenians 
could trumpet pure Hellenic lineage, that they were unmixed with 


66 


barbarians.” At the same time, by pointing out that they did not seize 


their land by bloody conquest, like the Spartans and Thebans, they also 


67 


emphasized their freedom from hereditary bloodstains.” Finally, in 
the domestic context, autochthony supplied a means of conceptualizing 
the citizen’s democratic, political identity: equality of birth offered a 


foundation for political equality.” 


TRANSFORMING MYTH INTO LAW 

Clearly, autochthony was good to think with. It hardly seems acci- 
dental that within a generation or so of the rise of this political myth, 
or perhaps concurrent with it, the Athenians passed a new citizenship 
law symbolically expressing and reinforcing its nativist ideology.” 


In 451/0, on Pericles’ proposal, the Athenians passed the first formal 


6 


a 


On Erechtheus as autochthonous and the child ofa god, see Euripides Med. 824. For the Athenians’ 
hereditary proximity to the gods in material culture, see Cohen 2001, 257-61. 

66 For autochthony and Athens’ exceptional purity, see Pl. Menex. 245d; Isoc. Panath. 124; Hyp. 6.7; 
Lys. 2.17; Casevitz 1991, 138; Detienne 2003; Diller 1937, 50, n. 57; Gotteland 2001, 80; Hall 1997, 54; 
Lenfant 2001, 61; Loraux 1986, 149; Rosivach 1987, 302. 

7 On autochthony and innocence, see Isoc. Panath. 121-4; Menex. 245d; Detienne 2003b; Gotteland 
2001, 82; Loraux 2000, 124. 

On autochthony and democratic equality, see Plato Menex. 238e—239a; Loraux 1986, 332; Montanari 
1981, 54-5; Rosivach 1987, 303. 

For the connection between the citizenship law and the autochthony myth, see Detienne 2003, 53; 
Hall 1997, 2002, 204; Lenfant 2001, 62; Ogden 1996, 166, 54; Rosivach 1987, 303 n. 34; Shapiro 1998, 131. 
The nativity requirements of the law protected the legitimacy and eugeneia that autochthony sup- 
posedly secured. For autochthony and legitimacy, see Dem. 60.4; Ogden 1996, 168. For autochthony 
and nobility, see Pl. Menex. 237b; Hyp. 6.7; Loraux 1986, 148-53; Ober 1989, 262-3; Walsh 1978, 301. 
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citizenship law (that we know of), stipulating that candidates for citi- 
zenship be born from two “astoi.””° Although the language of the law 
as we have it does not mention marriage, the majority of scholars see 
marriage as standing behind the law.” After all, marriage was the only 
sanctioned setting in which Athenian men could gain lawful access to 
Athenian daughters for purposes of procreation.” But in any case, the 
requirement that a citizen be born from two parents who were (or sub- 
sequently became) married to each other is not the innovative element 
of the law; rather, it is the stipulation that both parents be “astoi.” Dis- 
cussions of citizenship in fourth-century oratory consistently use this 
language in specifying the conditions for citizenship: the citizen must 
have a father who is an astos and a mother who is an astê. Although 
there is some debate about the meaning of these terms, I believe that J. 
Blok must be correct in arguing that the passage of Periclean law effec- 
tively redefined astoi, shifting the meaning from an idea of “belonging 
to us” to “belonging by descent.”” For the orators frankly describe 
citizenship as a matter of birth, “genos” (Dem. 36.30, 57.16), and of being 
“Athenian” on the maternal and paternal sides (Dem. 57.17, 46). Since 


7° Arist. Ath. Pol. 26.3, Plut. Per. 37.2-4. The evidence for the law and its history is assembled and 
discussed in Broadbent 1968, 167-74. According to Ath. Pol. 26.4, the law was passed to reduce the 
number of citizens. For modern interpretations of the law’s aims and consequences, see Boegehold 
1994; Raaflaub 1998, 35-36; Hignett 1952, 343-5; Leader 1997, 683-99; Ogden 1996, 59-69; Osborne 
1997, 3-33; Patterson 1981, 2005; Rhodes 1981, 331-5; Ruschenbush 1979, 83-7; Sealey 1984, 131; Stears 
1995, 109-31; Ste. Croix 2004; Vérilhac and Vial 1998, 55-60; Walters 1983; see further Chapters 3 
and 5 of this study. 
For marriage as being implied by the law, see Humphreys 1974, 88-95; Ogden 1996, 62; Patterson 
1998, 110, 2005; Rhodes 1981, 331-3. The use of marriage for conferring legitimacy, however, is more 
flexible than one might think. For instance, the evidence of New Comedy indicates that legitimacy 
could be conferred retrospectively, that is, ifan unmarried couple married shortly after the birth 
of the child; see further Chapter 3. 
See Carey 1995, 407-17; Cantarella 1991, 289-96; Foxhall 1991, 297-303; Lape 2004; Omitowoju 2002. 
3 Blok (2005, 18, 20). E. Cohen (2000a, 50-63) argues that the word astos means “insider” and does 
not link citizenship to descent or nativity. The difficulty with this interpretation, though, is that 
the Athenians use the terms astos/asté to mean descent in the context of citizenship disputes; see 
also Mossé 1985. 
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the term astos is etymologically connected with “town,” and seems to 
retain a sense of locality even as its meaning expanded to encompass 
descent, I have chosen to translate the term as “native,” a word with 
a similarly layered history in English, at times referring to birth ina 
territory and at times to birth from particular ancestors (inter alia). 
Accordingly, I will speak of the Periclean law as establishing a bilateral 
nativity requirement for citizenship.” 

Before discussing the meaning and impact of the law in greater 
detail, it should be emphasized that the law established criteria for 
citizenship that proved to be enduring, lasting throughout the his- 
tory of the democracy. The only occasion on which the Athenians 
willingly relaxed the law seems to have taken place toward the end 
of the Peloponnesian War after the disaster in Sicily.” Because of the 
acute shortage of citizen manpower, the Athenians passed a measure 
(c. 413) allowing an Athenian citizen to produce children with a native 
woman and with an additional woman (D.L. 2.26).” The language in 
which this provision is reported suggests that the concession was against 
monogamous marriage rather than the nativity requirement per se. 
That is, the law’s intention was to allow an Athenian man to father 
legitimate children with two Athenian women, although in practice 
it may have been interpreted differently. The concession, however, 
was short-lived: after the oligarchic rule of the Thirty tyrants and 
the civil war that brought them down, the Athenians refounded the 


74 See the on-line OED (2nd ed. 1989), ‘native’ 3a and sa. For the connection of astos ‘citizen’ with astu 

‘town,’ see Chantraine 1968-80, vol. 1, 129-30. 

I understand “bilateral nativity” to be synonymous with Ogden’s rendering, “double civic ascen- 

dance” (1996, 151-7). I have chosen a different rendering in an effort to signal the accumulated 

history that seems to be contained in astos and related terms. 

The Periclean citizenship law was also eliminated during Athens’ two short-lived oligarchic 

governments (411 and 404/3). 

7 See Diogenes Laertius 2.26; Ogden, 1996, 72-5; Pomeroy 1997, 39; Strauss, 1986, 74; and Chapter 6 of 
this study. 
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democracy, passing two measures that reinstated the Periclean citizen- 
ship system and reaffirmed “the linkage between patriotism and citizen 
blood.””* The first measure, a law proposed by Aristophon, is reported as 
follows: 


In the archonship of Eucleides, Aristophon the orator proposed a law 
that whoever was not born from a native woman (astés) should be a 
bastard (nothos), but he was represented by the comic poet 
Kalliades/Kallias as having produced children by the hetaira Choregis, 


as Carystius records.” 


The language of the decree (if reported accurately) highlights the 
inter-implication of gender and kinship in the alchemy of citizen iden- 
tity. Without any explanation, it simply employs a language of familial 
exclusion (bastardy) to figure civic and racial exclusion.*° Ordinarily, 
we would expect xenos (foreigner) rather than nothos to serve as the 
contrast term for asté (female native).*' Rather than developing a new 
ethnic or racial language to exclude individuals with mixed ancestry 
(as in métroxenoi), the Athenians invested bastardy with added ethnic 
or racial meaning, underlining the interconnections among marriage, 
legitimacy, and citizenship.” In the fourth century, the Athenians 
passed additional laws more explicitly emphasizing the role of marriage 
as an institution of citizenship. A new law criminalized mixed mar- 
riages, defining the illegal alien as a male or female who fraudulently 
entered into marriage with a citizen.” Although the Periclean law 


78 Ober 1989, 98. 

7 Ath. 577bc = FGrH 358 F 11. An additional decree was passed allowing that “those [bastards] born 
before the archonship of Eucleides should be admitted to citizenship without scrutiny” (Scholiast 
Aes. 1.39 = Eumelus FGrH 77 F 2). For this decree as providing a kind of amnesty, see Chapter 6. 
The issue of bastardy is discussed in more detail in Chapter 3. 

See further Wyse 1904, 623, and Chapter 6 of this study. 

For the expanded meaning of bastardy and the ideological destabilization it produced, see 
Chapter 3. 

For discussion of the law (Dem. 59.16), see further Chapter 5. 
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tacitly prohibited this practice, this law went further by establishing 
formal penalties for both the citizen and the alien perpetrator of fraud. 
Thereafter, male citizens whose “wives” were judged to lack the status 
for marriage would be fined one thousand drachmas, while their sham 
wives would be sold into slavery.** An additional component of this 
legislation targeted Athenian men who attempted to pass off nonciti- 
zen women in legitimate marriages to unsuspecting citizens.” Citizens 
convicted of this offense suffered disfranchisement (atimia) and the loss 
of all their property. 

The reenactment of the Periclean system after the civil war and 
the additional legislation passed during the fourth century clarifies 
that the Periclean law had the effect of banning mixed (inter-polis) 
marriage. Although the Periclean law did not prevent men from living 
in informal unions with foreign women in Athens, it did prohibit 
them from marrying these women. This restriction was a significant 
disincentive because any children issuing from mixed unions would 
be excluded from full heirship and from citizenship; in other words, 
they would be outsiders to family and state. Although we do not know 
exactly what prompted the Athenians to pass a law that effectively 
prohibited mixed marriages in 451/0, many scholars contend that it 


8° This is because the Athenian men 


was directed against aristocrats. 
most likely to marry foreign women were aristocrats, figures who 
traditionally used marriage as a vehicle to forge ties and seal alliances 
across polis lines.” Whether or not the law was intended to eliminate 
aristocratic inter-polis marriage exchange, it did achieve this effect. 


But Daniel Ogden points out that since the age of aristocratic marriage 


84 
85 


Female citizens involved in this offense were not fined. 

Dem. 59.52. Kapparis (1999, 198) argues that this law is part of the xenia law Apollodorus quotes at 
59.16. See further Chapter 5 on marriage/citizenship fraud. 

6 Diller 1937, 92; Herman 1987, 36; Humphreys 1974, 94; Kurke 1991; Ogden 1996, 67. 

See Herman 1987, Vernant 1980. 
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exchange had actually ended generations earlier, there was no need to 
pass legislation to curtail an already defunct practice.® Still, this does 
not rule out that the law was meant as a symbolic blow to traditional 
aristocratic pretensions. Perhaps more to the point, the law prevented 
Athenian men from intermarrying with the daughters of metics and 
citizens from allied cities, a practice that must have been occurring in 
the mid fifth century.” Although the evidence does not permit us to 
do more than speculate about the aims and purposes behind the law, 
it seems reasonable to consider not only what the law forbade, but also 
what it encouraged, for the banning of mixed marriages is also a tacit 
injunction to form unmixed Athenian marriages or to practice civic 
endogamy.”° 

The passage of a law requiring future citizens to have Athenian 
mothers and fathers (i.e., unmixed parentage) rather obviously dove- 
tails with the political myth of autochthony and its emphasis on the 
unmixed ancestry that all citizens were presumed to possess. That is, 
the law seems to translate the ethnic-national foundation of citizen 
identity encapsulated in the myth into a new legal and political reality. 
Yet, while the passage of the law undoubtedly expresses a pre-existing 
ideology, over time its operation likely added to and adjusted that 
ideology. By requiring that citizens have two Athenian parents, the 
law created a context in which ideas about bilateral Athenian birth 
could be developed and annexed for identity-making purposes. For 
instance, there is evidence that the law’s requirement encouraged the 
belief that both parents contributed something to the Athenian-ness 
of their children and, conversely, that having a foreign parent made 
a person “foreign” by nature, both to the city and to its democracy. 


8 


ta 


See Ogden 1996, Osborne 1997. At the time the law was passed, however, there were children and 
citizens in the polis who had foreign mothers. The law does not appear to have been retrospectively 
applied to disfranchise these citizens or the already existing children of mixed marriages; see 
further Ogden 1996, 63. 


89 See Boegehold 1994, Connor 1994, Raaflaub 1998. 


ay 


°° On this dimension of speech acts, see Bourdieu 1991, Butler 1997. 
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In this way, the law’s operation changed the way Athenians thought 
about birth and their identity as citizens. 

Before the passage of the Periclean citizenship law, there is no evi- 
dence that citizens with known foreign ancestry were considered to be 
a threat to the polis or to the democracy. Indeed, several prominent 
politicians and generals of the first half of the fifth century were the 
children of Thracian (and hence barbarian) women.” Within a gen- 
eration or so of the law’s passage, however, such children not only 
were barred from citizenship but were also viewed as incapable of gen- 
uine patriotism and democratic loyalty. The evidence for this quasi- 
hereditarian thinking derives mainly from Old Comedy and Attic ora- 
tory. For instance, Aristophanes’ Frogs derides Cleophon, a democratic 
leader, for his Thracian speech, barbarian origins, and dangerous war- 
mongering ways.’ In fourth-century oratory, Aeschines unpacks the 
correlation between foreign birth and behavior: he describes Cleophon 
as an illegally enrolled citizen who corrupted the demos with mon- 
etary distributions and who threatened to kill anyone who advised 
peace with Sparta (2.76). The logic is clear: compromised birth leads to 
corrupt policies and loyalties. 

Although having the right birth and bloodlines was never all that 
was needed to be a good citizen, not having the requisite ancestry came 
to be viewed as an insurmountable barrier to good citizenship. For 
instance, in the fourth century we find the idea that it is impossible for 
those with mixed bloodlines to impersonate good citizens. In his speech 
Against Meidias, Demosthenes explains that Meidias was bought by a 
female citizen and raised as a legitimate citizen’s son. He emphasizes, 


though, that despite acquiring the cultural and civic education of a 


* For Cimon’s Thracian ancestry, see Plut. Cimon 4; for Athenians with known foreign ancestry in 
the first half of the fifth century, see Diller 1937, 91-2. 

92 Ar. Frogs 678-82, 1532-4, cf. 1504. A scholiast on the Frogs tells us that the comic poet Plato 
portrayed Cleophon’s mother speaking a foreign language to her son (60 K.~A.). For Cleophon’s 
actual parentage and comic representations thereof, see Baldwin 1974; Connor 1971, 158; MacDowell 
1993, 370; Sommerstein 1993; Vanderpool 1952, 1968; see further Chapters 2 and four. 
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democratic citizen, Meidias cannot pass as a citizen because his bar- 
barian nature constantly surfaces in his antidemocratic conduct.” It 
seems that assimilation is impossible because genuine mixing is impos- 
sible. Any amount of foreign ancestry trumps native descent, at least 
as far as Athenian comic poets and orators were concerned. Whereas 
Herodotus can speak of a people as ethnically mixed, as for instance 
the Hellenoskuthai (4.17), in the context of Athenian civic discourse a 
person is either completely foreign or completely Athenian; that is 
to say, hybridity and/or fusion has no place in either the discourse or 
practice of Athenian citizenship.”* When Demosthenes’ political oppo- 
nents slander him for having Scythian ancestry, they do not refer him 
to him as ethnically mixed (as a Hellénoskuth), but rather as a “Greek- 
speaking barbarian” (Aes. 3.173; see also Din.1; for Demosthenes’ family 
story, see Chapter 2). 

These slurs demonstrate that the birth requirements for citizenship 
had countervailing effects, accentuating both the purity and the vul- 
nerability of Athenian ancestry and bloodlines. An awareness of this 
new vulnerability is at the heart of one retelling of the autochthony 
myth dating from the last generation of the fifth century. Before con- 
sidering it, it will helpful to elucidate why no one had previously 
worried that Athenian autochthony was vulnerable to contamination. 
As it was initially conceived, the autochthony myth borrowed heavily 
from the prior aristocratic tradition, appropriating both the language of 
noble birth and, crucially for present purposes, the mystified processes 
that ensured its preservation and transmission.” The Greek aristocrat’s 
claim to fame was having eugeneza, or noble birth, which was precisely 


3 Dem. 21.149. Dover (1974, 85-6) notes that this passage provides evidence for a belief in heredity, 
though he dismisses it as a joke. 

94 For the concepts of ethnic and population mixing in ancient Greece, see Casevitz 1991, esp. 136 on 
Herodotus 4.17; Lenfant 2001, Ouachour 2005. 

95 Anderson 2003, 154-5; Loraux 1986, 148-9, 180-202; Ober 1989, 217-220, 259-60, 290-1. 
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what autochthonous ancestry secured for all Athenians.”° 


To lay claim 
to eugeneta, the aristocrat needed to possess a mother or a father with 
a recognized claim to eugeneia.” Practically speaking, this meant hay- 
ing a parent who hailed from a family with a heroic or divine family 
founder. Although genealogical information might seem to have been 
necessary to verify aristocratic identity, Rosalind Thomas has shown 
that aristocratic genealogies usually extended back no more than three 
or four generations.” These genealogies link a contemporary figure to 
a noble or heroic family founder, but elide the middle figures in the 
line of descent, telescoping in a manner characteristic of genealogical 
practice in oral cultures.” In the ancient Greek context, there was 
no need to construct comprehensive genealogies, because the original 
family founder or primogenitor was believed to possess “enough power 
and strength to sustain the family and to fix its value once and for all 
without any possible doubt.” This conceit rendered the complete 
vertical genealogy irrelevant. At the same time, it also diminished the 
significance of horizontal genealogy and bilateral affiliation. That is, it 
did not matter with whom an aristocrat propagated, because his or her 
offspring would inevitably be aristocratic.” The aristocratic family 


2 


For autochthony and eugeneia, see Pl. Menex. 237B; Hyp. 6.7; Loraux 1986, 148-53, 1993, 203; Ober 
1989, 262-3; Walsh 1978. For the meanings of eugeneia in the Archaic period, see Duplouy 2006, 
37-48. 

7 Arist. Rh. 1360b34-5; Dover 1974, 9; Duplouy 2006, 49-52, Loenen 1926, 206-23. For the importance 
of the single noble ancestor in aristocratic ideology, see also Thomas 1989, 159; Turner 1983. On 
descent from a god as marking elite/aristocratic identity in the Hesiodic Catalogue, see Irwin 
2005, 57, 60; on aristocratic descent, see also Donlan 1999, Fowler 1998, Pade 1983. For aristocratic 
genealogical practice in Sparta, see Calame 1987; for possible bronze age practices, see Finkleberg 
2005. 

8 Thomas 1989, 123-31, 169. 

9 Thomas 1989; see also Fowler 1998, 1-19. 

109 Van Groningen 1953, 50. See also Donlan 1999, 98; Turner 1983, 15. 

Theognis’ poetry constitutes a partial exception, esp. lines 183-92. However, his anxieties about 

interclass marriage serve to underline the point that aristocrats did not practice endogamy. See 

further Chapter 3. 
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founder supplied a potency and substance that was impervious to 
intergenerational decline or corruption.’ 

Initially, the Athenians assumed that having one or more auto- 
chthonous forebears would similarly guarantee the citizen’s birth 
nobility. All citizens could be described as having a nobility derived 
from the possession of one or more autochthonous ancestors, despite 
the fact that the generational links between the autochthonous past 
and political present were unknown and uninvestigated.” The inter- 
vening links simply did not matter because the ancestral substance 
was imagined to be conveyed intact through the generations; the pas- 
sage of the Periclean citizenship law, however, interfered with this 
understanding simply because the requirement it established for citi- 
zenship suggested that the circumstances of sexual reproduction were 
relevant for the successful transmission of ancestry and, hence, for 
identity. The confrontation between the old and the new, between the 
aristocratic ideology of the noble family founder’s potency and the 
new democratic conception of its intergenerational vulnerability, is at 
the heart of Euripides’ Jon, a play produced in the last generation of 
the fifth century that revises the discourse of autochthony in light of 
contemporary understandings of birth, heredity, and the process of 
sexual reproduction. 

Euripides’ Jon dramatizes the transition from a mythic era of auto- 
chthonous beings to the time of autochthonous ancestry, a conceit 
it is able to leverage only by portraying Creousa both as the last in 


102 For example, Alexander III of Macedon was thought to have an especially propitious inheritance 


because, on his father’s side, he was a Heraclid and, on his mother’s, he was an Aeacid (D.S. 17.1.5, 
Plut. Alex. 2). This case clarifies that aristocratic ideology operated across ethnic boundaries and 
thus seems to have lacked contamination fears. Royal ideologies, however, express bastardy fears 
when succession is based on patrilineal descent, as in the Spartan case. 


193 See esp. Loraux 1986. 


194 There is uncertainty regarding when the play was first performed. Estimates range from about 421 
to 411. See Davies 1977/78, 118; Goossens 1962, 478; Lee 1997; Loraux 1993, 206; Patterson 1990, 66-8; 


Saxonhouse 1986; Seaford 1990, 158-9; Tyrrell and Brown 1991, 144; Walsh 1978, 308-9. 
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the line of autochthonous beings and as the carrier of an ancestry 
capable of transmission.” To put it another way, the play enacts the 
transition from miraculously generated autochthonous beings to the 
era of sexual reproduction. The difficulty, however, is that, although 
Creousa desperately needs to produce an heir for her father and for the 
Athenians, her husband cannot, ideologically speaking, actually father 
that heir. Threatening the very ancestral purity that the play works 
to preserve, Creousa has been married to Xouthos, a foreigner, because 
he gave her father crucial military assistance. From a mythic and 
aristocratic perspective, this marriage of a king’s daughter to Xouthos — 
the grandson of Zeus (63-4) — is in no way problematic. As Loraux points 
out, it is “to be placed under the sign of nobility”;'°° yet Athenian civic 
ideology revised both the concept of “nobility” (eugeneia)and the means 
of its intergenerational transmission, rendering it synonymous with 
both autochthonous birth and birth from two native Athenian citizens, 
depending on the context.” Viewed from this perspective, Xouthos 
is a foreigner and an outsider, making “this aristocratic marriage a 


3910: 


grave offense against the purity of the Athenian race.” To make sure 


we perceive the problem, Euripides projects the citizenship laws back 
into this mythic past. Creousa’s attendants repeatedly disparage her 
husband as an outsider and interloper in the pure city.® And when 
Ion is told that Xouthos is his father, he refuses to come to Athens 
because he knows he will be stigmatized as the son of a foreigner, a 


bastard in the familial language of Athenian citizenship.'"° 


105 Loraux 1993, 215-16. For a more complete discussion of the Jon, its ideological complexities, and 


bibliography, see further Chapter 3. 


106 I oraux 1993, 203. 


107 See Jon 289-93; Loraux 1993, 202-3. 
108 Loraux 1993, 203 (see Jon: epaktos, 290, 590; ekpelus, 607; xenos, 813). On problems of exogamy in the 
Jon and in tragedy generally, see also Seaford 1990, 157-60. 

See Jon 290, 590, 813-14. 


589-92, 673-5. 
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To reiterate, Creousa must have a child to transmit her auto- 
chthonous ancestry, but her foreign husband cannot actually father 
that child.’ To solve the problem, Euripides revises the myth, making 
the god Apollo, rather than Xouthos, Ion’s true parent. This solution 
suggests that preserving the integrity of the Athenian bloodline — if 
this metaphor can be used — was more important than legitimacy per 
se; that is, lon remains a bastard in Euripides’ play (albeit a bastard 
whose bloodline is free from foreign influence) because Apollo and 
Creousa were not and could not be married."’ Although there is some 
debate about what Euripides intended with this depiction, for present 
purposes, his intentions are less important than the cultural logic and 
background assumptions that his version of the story requires." Most 
significant, by the time Euripides wrote the Jon, he was able to take 
for granted the interweaving of the autochthony myth with citizen- 
ship’s bilateral nativity norms and attendant ideology. Thus, while the 
autochthony myth may stand behind the passage of Pericles’ restrictive 
citizenship law, by the 420s or so this law’s operation altered the tra- 
ditional conception of autochthonous ancestry from a secure potency 
impervious to change to an ancestral legacy vulnerable to intergenera- 


tional corruption and contamination. 


IL 


Although it is possible that no Athenian could have fathered Creousa’s child because no one 
but Creousa carried the ancestral endowment of autochthony, the play does not investigate this 
scenario. For the theme of autochthony in the Jon, see E. Cohen 2000a; Detienne 2003a; Dougherty 
1996, 254-6; Ebbott 2003, 81; Ermatinger 1897, 37-111; Lee 1997, 36-7; Loraux 1993, 184-236; Montanari 
1981, 159-97; Rabinowitz 1993, 192-3; Rosivach 1977, 284-94; Saxonhouse 1986, 262-8; Segal 1999, 96; 
Walsh 1978; Westra 2006; Zeitlin 1996a, 322-6. 


Walsh (1978, 306) sees Ion’s compromised or mixed parentage as tainting his bloodline, noting “his 
blood is impure, but what contaminates it is the power of the god.” This is certainly not an issue 
that the text clearly states or deals with. 


For Euripides as reconciling the discrepant strands of Athenian civic ideology, see Loraux 1993, 
Dougherty 1996; for Euripides as ridiculing Athenian pretensions to autochthony, see E. Cohen 
2000a; for Euripides’ treatment of Athenian autochthony as ironic, see Detienne 2003a; see further 
Chapter 3. 
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RACIAL CITIZENSHIP: AFTER ETHNICITY AND “BEFORE” RACE 

Even from this truncated account of the history of Athenian citizen 
identity, it is clear that the implementation of the Periclean law not 
only changed the criteria for citizenship but also promoted change in 
the way citizen identity was conceived. The question, then, centers on 
how to characterize this change. One of the core propositions fostered 
by the law is the notion that citizens inherit politically and nationally 
meaningful traits from their parents. With a slight shift in emphasis, 
the concept of racialism captures this new quasi-biological paradigm."* 
Racialism, according to Anthony Appiah, is the view “that there are 
heritable characteristics, possessed by members of our species, that 
allow us to divide them into a small set of races, in such a way that 
all the members of these races share certain traits and tendencies with 
each other that they do not share with members of any other race.” In 
the Athenian context, however, the reference group is not the human 
species. Rather, narratives of Athenian citizen identity identify the 
qualities and capacities that Athenian citizens share and that perforce 
differentiate citizens from all noncitizens. 

Because Athenian civic discourse focuses on the line between citi- 
zens and noncitizens — rather than on imagined groupings within the 


u4 For the concept of racialism, see Appiah 1990, 4-5; for the study of race as an ideology, see 
Fredrickson 2002, 169; Guillaumin 1995. 


15 Appiah 1990, 4-5. I should note that Appiah’s conception of racialism has been criticized for 


a 


privileging biology as the sole source of racial identities (Goldberg 1993, 72). Appiah’s approach 
to defining racial identities has also been critiqued as too abstract and as not actually reflecting 
the way social actors (specifically African-Americans) understand their identities (McPherson and 
Shelby 2004). According to McPherson and Shelby (2004), Appiah approaches the social identity 
question backward by first seeking to uncover the conceptual propositions that underpin a view 
of race. Instead, they suggest it would be more accurate to flesh out the conceptual commitments 
of a group’s view of race from their known social practices. In spite of these criticisms, Appiah’s 
analysis of racialism remains extremely valuable because by parsing the propositions that underlie 
the biological conception of race and delineating how they inform various kinds of racist practice, 
it offers a set of key terms that can be used to analyze Athenian racial citizenship as well as other 


hereditarian social identities. 
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human population per se — I do not employ the term “race” in its post- 
nineteenth century meaning when considering the ancient material.” 
Instead, I speak of racial citizenship, the stories the Athenians devel- 
oped to describe and explain how birth and blood made them who 
they were, qualifying and entitling them for citizenship. I use the term 
“racialism” to refer to the narrative content of these stories, or what 
might simply be called the myth of racial citizenship. In the contem- 
porary study of race, the term “racialism” is usually understood as a 
value-neutral concept employed to characterize the beliefs of a group 
linked on the basis of putative hereditary features.” In other words, 
racialism does not entail or imply racism; that said, I argue that it in 
the Athenian case racialism and racism do go hand in hand. In gen- 
eral, racialism can be correlated to racism when a group’s supposedly 
distinctive inherited traits are given political or moral salience."* This 
can happen in one of two ways. In one case, probably what most people 
understand to be the paradigmatic orientation of racism, discrimina- 
tion is directed at members of a different racial group. A. Appiah labels 
this practice “extrinsic racism” and distinguishes it from what he calls 
“intrinsic racism,” favoritism toward members of the same group based 
on family feeling or perceived common kinship." Examples of intrin- 
sic racism are actually commonplace in the Athenian sources, although 
commentators usually describe them in other terms, speaking of the 
family and kinship models underlying Athenian politics and political 


16 From the sixteenth through the eighteenth century, the word ‘race’ was applied to nations, 


families, and animal breeds; it was used in much the same way that the Greek sources employ 
“genos.” In the nineteenth century, however, ‘race’ was applied to larger and larger segments of 
the population; see Hudson 1996. For the history of the word ‘race’, see also Goldberg 1993, 62. 
Appiah 1990; Machery and Faucher 2005. 


IL 


a 


ng Appiah 1990, 5. Racism, however, does not require the doctrine of racialism or any particular 


definition of race. 


19 1990,5. 
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discourse.’ For example, Plato’s Socrates claims to feel obligated to 
interrogate his fellow citizens more thoroughly than he does foreigners 
because of their kinship bond.” 

Extrinsic racism was less overt in the Athenian context, as we might 
expect given the auto-referential orientation of racial citizenship, that 
is, the concern to elaborate the shared characteristics of the dominant 
group (see the following discussion). Nevertheless, Athenian ideology 
fostered extrinsic racism by emphasizing that only Athenians with 
the proper birth and ancestry were worthy to share in democratic 
citizenship and its privileges. Citizens were thought to inherit love 
and loyalty for the polis, piety toward its gods, and a commitment to 
its distinctive democratic form of government.’** And, as we will see in 
the next chapter, this belief fostered its converse, extrinsic racism: the 
notion that a person with foreign ancestry would be a natural outsider, 
hostile to the democracy’s cultic and political practices. 

The evidence for this hereditarian thinking serves as an important 
counter to conventional arguments that race and racism were lacking in 
the classical Greek world.” For instance, in an important study, George 


For kinship nationalism in Athens, see Chapter 6. For kinship metaphors and Athenian citizenship, 
see Humphreys 1993, 1-32, passim; Manville 1994, 24; Patterson 1998, 107-79, passim; Strauss 
1993, 53. 

Apology 30a. See also, e.g., Isoc. 4.24-5, Dem. 60.4, 25.48, 88, 89, 90. 

See Aes. 3172-6; see further Lape 2003, 52-63; Ober 1989, 266; Parker 2005, 454. 

The following works, however, argue that the concepts of racism and/or race ought to be employed 
in the study of the ancient Greek world: Isaac 2004; McCoskey 2002, 2003, 2004; Salmon 1984. 
Although I have benefited from all of these studies, only Isaac (2004, 114-24) discusses (some 
of) the Athenian material under consideration here. In fact, Isaac reviews literature from both 
Greece and Rome to investigate whether explanations given for the presumed inferiority or 
superiority of specific groups can accurately be characterized as proto-racist. (He identifies proto- 
racist explanations for group hierarchy as those that appeal to heredity or unalterable exterior 
influences as accounting for group identity, 2004, 37-8). For a helpful review of Isaac’s project, see 


Dee 2004. For present purposes, I wish to note that this project differs in that it couples a social 
identity approach with an historical perspective. Consequently, I investigate the narrative of 
racial citizenship (the social identity perspective) as well as specific historical questions, including 
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Fredrickson argues that racism and proto-racism were absent from the 
classical Greek world because the Greeks tended to attribute human dif- 
ferences to environmental factors rather than to heredity.'’* Although 
this view may be valid as a generalization, it does not accurately reflect 
all of the ancient evidence. First, the idea that ecological theories of 
human diversity never yield the hereditarian thinking associated with 
racism appears to be mistaken.’ For example, the Hippocratic text 
Airs, Waters, Places treats Scythian ethnic characteristics as heritable, 
even though these characteristics are said to have been initially formed 


by climate and cultural practice.’”® 


More important for present pur- 
poses, not all Greeks attributed human diversity to ecological factors: 
the Athenians understood their exceptionalism as issuing from birth, 
ancestry, and heredity. One might point out that these conceptions are 
hardly unique to the Athenians; the Spartans, various aristocrats, and 
others embraced quasi-hereditarian understandings of their identities 
that were not racial per se. To see why Athenian citizen identity can 
be considered “racial,” whereas traditional Greek aristocratic identities 
do not fit the strict definition, it will be helpful to discuss the difference 
between individual and collective conceptions of inheritance. 

In Race Mixture among the Greeks, A. Diller observes that the problem 
of inborn qualities presented itself to the Greeks in the individual aspect 
much more vividly than in the collective or racial aspect.'” Most of the 


the causes and conditions that gave rise to racial citizenship and the factors that caused it to wax 
and wane at different times. 

Fredrickson 2002, 17. See also Goldberg 1993, 21. 

$ For this point, see Isaac 2004, passim, and Sassi 2001, 24 n. 102. 

For environmental theories elsewhere in Greek literature, see Plat. Leg. 747d-e; Tim. 24a; Arist. Pol. 
1285ab, 1295a; for Herodotus’ presentation of the theory, see Isaac 2004, 69-74; Sassi 2001, 111-20; 
Thomas 2000, 104-14. 

Diller 1937, 16. Theories of individual inheritance were developed in medical and scientific circles 
to account for sex difference and the resemblance of parents to children (Dean-Jones 1994, 148- 
62; Lloyd 1983, 86-94; Lonie 1981, passim; Sassi 2001, 82-3). The theory of pangenesis, perhaps 
initially formulated to explain parental inheritance, was also employed to explain various forms 
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evidence supports this claim. The hereditarian beliefs associated with 
aristocratic ideology are based on what the individual was presumed to 
have received from the original family founder. In other words, Greek 
aristocrats were not united by the belief that they shared a common 
group inheritance. Similarly, although Spartan practices imply various 
hereditarian beliefs, they are oriented toward individual inheritance. 
By mating the best with the best, the Spartans sought to produce 
individual Spartans with the best possible genetic endowment, that 
is, Spartan reproductive practices are eugenic rather than racial in 
orientation.’** By contrast, Athenian civic discourse often expresses a 
conception of collective inheritance. For instance, Athenian funeral 
oratory not only transvalues the previously aristocratic concept of 
eugeneia but also collectivizes it, transforming the eugeneia accruing 
from autochthonous ancestry into the property of the citizen group 
rather than of individual aristocrats. To cite one example, Hyperides 
explicitly casts autochthony as a source of collective inheritance (6.6-7): 


Shall I trace the descent (genos) of each [of the dead? To do so would, I 
think, be foolish. Granted, when praising certain other men who, though 
originating in various different locales, gathered together to live in a 
single polis, each one contributing his own bloodline (genos), one must 
trace each man’s separate genealogy. But in making speeches concerning 
Athenian men, autochthonous and sharing in common a lineage of 
unsurpassed nobility, I believe that to praise ancestry on an individual 


level is unnecessary. 


of collective inheritance: disease (Hipp. On the Sacred Disease 2) and ethnic traits (Hipp. Airs, 
Waters, Places 14). For the inheritance of acquired characteristics, see Lesky 1951, 70-85; Jouanna 
1996, 306-7; Zirkle 1946. This theory was not employed to support Athens’ racial regime. 
28 For Spartan eugenics, see X. Lac. Pol. 1.3-4; Critias DK 88 Fr. 32; Plut. Lyc. 14, 15.3, 15.7-9, 16.1-2; 
Pomeroy 2002, 33-7. For the ideology of Spartan procreation, see Cartledge 2001, 120; den Boer 


1954, 214-32; Ogden 1996, 229-38. 
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Although there is abundant evidence linking Athenian citizen iden- 
tity to a belief in the group inheritance of special characteristics, the 
use of the term “racialism” to describe it might still appear unduly con- 
troversial. The concept of ethnicity (with slight modification) might 
seem equally applicable, for ethnic identities are often elaborated from 
an insider’s perspective and are thus concerned to identify the fea- 
tures group members share, precisely the vantage point from which I 
am analyzing Athenian citizen identity. By contrast, racial ideologies 
often target outsiders, focusing on exclusion rather than inclusion.” 
This distinction suggests that the representation of various outsiders 
in the Athenian polis might be a profitable site for investigating racial 
citizenship. We know that the Athenians and the Greeks in general 
habitually defined themselves against others imagined to embody what 
they were not.” Ina recent study, however, Christopher Tuplin argues 
that this habit of thought actually blocked the formation of racism. In 
his view, the classical Greek world had too many targets for racism, too 
many “others” to characterize any one group in racial terms."* Whether 
or not this conclusion is warranted, it is important to notice that what 
Tuplin labels as racism is the altero-referential variety most common 
in contemporary cultures. But racial ideologies can also be oriented 
in an auto-referential direction. That is, they can focus on the posi- 
tive qualities and characteristics possessed by members of a dominant 


132 


group in order to justify their power, privilege, or entitlements.'” In 


other words, race ideologies can articulate the sense of “us-ness” that 
Michael Banton associates with ethnic identities, while operating in the 
context of power relations traditionally associated with race ideologies 
rather than with ethnic identities.” Since we are explicitly dealing 


29 Banton 1983, 1-14. 


See, e.g., Cartledge 1993. 

Tuplin 1999, 47-75. 

For the distinction between auto-referential and hetero- or altero-referential racisms, see Balibar 
1991a, 39; Guillaumin 1995, 50-2. 


BO 


13 
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Banton 1983, 10; Fredrickson 2002, 6. 
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with power dynamics in the Athenian context, with the ideological 
strategies and institutional structures deployed by a dominant group 
to justify its position, the concepts of racial citizenship and racism offer 
a better fit than ethnic citizenship. 

At this point, I should note that the definition of ethnicity has 
recently been undergoing an expansion to encompass what was con- 
sidered “race” before 1945.4 This move has allowed academics and 
others to signal their subscription to the view that identities are social 
constructions and hence to distance themselves from the essentialist 
and biological claims associated with race. To a certain extent, clas- 
sical scholars have followed this trend, focusing on ethnic identities 
and eschewing the racial,” but this turn to ethnicity is not without 
difficulties.” First, it seems to be motivated by the belief or fear that 
to analyze an identity in its own biological and/or essentialist terms is 
tantamount to endorsing such a conception of identity. We should rec- 
ognize, though, that to investigate how the Athenians constructed their 
identities as citizens is neither to validate nor to condone their claims or 
assumptions. Second, Denise McCoskey cautions that classicists have 
construed ethnic identity so broadly that it may fail to capture key 
facets of ancient ideologies.'” In other words, expanding the definition 
of ethnicity risks reducing its analytic value for studying identity. 

Perhaps what is most surprising is that the strategic deployment of 
ethnicity to present collective identities in constructionist terms has 


34 Jenkins 1997, 22; Kidd 2006, 2. Despite the expansion of ethnicity’s definition, ethnicity is also 
often differentiated from race. Goldberg (1993, 75-6) writes, “Ethnicity... tends to emphasize a 
rhetoric of cultural content, whereas race tends to resort to a rhetoric of descent.” For this reason, 
classical scholars often privilege a cultural conception of ethnicity. As Hall (2002, 13) points out, 
“an ethnic group defined in terms of descent may appear alarmingly similar to a ‘biological race.” 


35 Hall 1997, 2002; Konstan 2001; Malkin 2001; McInerney 1999; Thomas 2001. 


B6 Because race and ethnicity are often so entangled that they both lose their analytic specificity, 
some theorists argue that we need new concepts such as racial ethnicity or ethnic race; see Gracia 


2007, 7, with further references. 
B 


g] 


McCoskey 2003, 104. See also McCoskey 2002, 2004. In his study of U.S. immigration history, 
Jacobson (1998, 9) voices similar concerns regarding the inadequacy of ethnicity as an analytic 


category to render “the history of whiteness in American social and political life.” 
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had little, if any, impact on the perceptions of ethnic actors. Anthro- 
pologists and cognitive psychologists have shown that social actors 
continue to understand both ethnic and racial identities in essentialist 
terms despite scientific evidence to the contrary and despite the efforts 


of academics. ”’ 


One reason for this tenacity is certainly the force of 
history and habit. While academics may argue that race and ethnicities 
are social constructions, it remains true that most people are born into 
racial and ethnic identities with deep histories whose effects continue 
to be felt. What may exacerbate the historical problem is the theory 
that ethnic and racial ideologies draw their power by recruiting a basic 
human bias for essentialist reasoning.’ According to this view, human 
beings have a cognitive tendency to infer that certain kinds of things 
have essences, defined here as “an underlying reality or true nature, 
shared by members of a category, that one cannot observe directly but 
that gives an object its identity and is responsible for other similarities 


that category members share.”**° 


The easiest way to see essentialist 
reasoning at work is to consider the case of natural kinds. In contrast to 
nominal kinds, which include things like pencils and other artifacts, 
natural kinds — animals, plants, and natural substances like gold, for 
example — seem to be discovered in the world rather than arbitrar- 


ily created or stipulated." 


Whereas we do not generally assume that 
members of the same nominal kind share an underlying essence, this 
is precisely the assumption that most people make about members of 
a natural kind, that is, that they share hidden, nonobvious properties, 


or in other words, an essence. 


38 See Cosmides, Tooby, and Kurzban 2003, 173-79; Gil-White 2001, 515-54; Gracia 2007, 1-10. 


B? See Atran 1998, 547-609; Cosmides, Tooby, and Kurzban 2003; Gelman 2003; Gil-White 2001; 
Hirschfeld 1998. 


140 See Gelman 2003, 8. 
41 


There is a large literature on natural kinds in philosophy; for an introduction to the basic issues 
(ontological and linguistic), see Hacking 1986, 222-37. 
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According to this theory, efforts to classify people according to racial 
ideologies (and ethnicity) often succeed because they tap into a cogni- 
tive predisposition for making essentialist assumptions about natural 
kinds.'** In some cases, this transference is explicit, as when the Athe- 
nians and other Greeks liken human social groups to natural species 
kinds. To cite one pertinent example, in Aristophanes’ Wasps, the cho- 
rus of citizens is cast as wasps. The old citizens embrace this identity 
because wasps were thought to be autochthonous (like Athenians) and 
because wasps were imagined to possess characteristics of gender and 
temperament ideally suited to democratic citizens: they were regarded 
as exceptionally manly and especially quick to retaliate when pro- 
voked (1089-90, 1076-7, 1105). This example obviously does not prove 
that an essentialist reasoning system geared to process natural kinds was 
inadvertently recruited to further the ends of racial citizenship. Such 
metaphors are ubiquitous in many cultures and show only that people 
draw on a form of essentialist reasoning associated with natural kinds 
to make essentialist claims about human kinds. What the relatively 
common characterization of the Athenian citizen group as a “natural 
kind” alerts us to, though, is the effort to essentialize the citizen group 
and citizen identity.” 

Nevertheless, it is worth emphasizing that racialism is frequently — 
perhaps always — allied with essentialist thinking. This connection 
allows us to sidestep what might seem to be the most significant obstacle 
to speaking of racial citizenship in the classical world, namely, the 


modern folk concept of race as color-coded."** When race is construed 


142 Different permutations of this argument can be found in Cosmides, Tooby, and Kurzban 2003, 
Gil-White 2001, Hirschfeld 1998. For a recent review of evolutionary and cognitive approaches to 
issues of racial classification, see Machery and Faucher 2005a and 2005b. 

‘8 According to Young (1995, 4-5), societies resort to such organic metaphors precisely to counter a 
sense of instability or fragmentation. 

144 For essentialism as a key feature of racial ideologies, see Appiah 1990, 276; Balibar 1991, B; Bracken 
1973, 81-96; Hirschfeld 1998; Stoler 1995. 
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mainly in terms of skin color or phenotype, it is easy to conclude 
that race, racial identities, and racism were absent from the classical 
Greek world.’ Critical race theorists argue, though, that the marks 
of race and racial identities are unstable and shift over time; for this 
reason, they do not privilege skin color as the primary sign of race, 
but rather show that today’s “visual economy and racial lexicon are 
recently coined and contingent.”“° 

Moreover, a brief look at the trials of racial identity that took place 
in United States courts from the eighteenth to the early twenteenth 
century underscores that racial identities were assigned on a variety 
of bases, often having little to do with physical appearance.” For 
instance, in the antebellum period, race was often assigned on the basis 
of documented ancestry or genealogy, a method that deemphasized 
and sometimes clashed with evidence based on physical appearance.'*° 
And, at the turn of the twentieth century, in Plessey v. Ferguson (1896), 
the United States Supreme Court supported the one-drop rule, the 
principle that “a single drop of ‘black blood’ makes a person black” 
irrespective of physical appearance, even as it conceded that racial tax- 
onomy was a matter of state custom.'*” But because the blood principle 
enshrined in law was often not immediately obvious to juries, they 
relied on performance, reputation, and occupation evidence to make 
their determinations.” Similarly, in immigration and naturalization 


14 


Although not specifically commenting on the modern folk orthodoxy equating race with physical 
appearance, McCoskey remarks are relevant here: “it is distressing to see that when classicists allude 
to race at all, they by and large resort to outdated views that credit it with a solely biological 
source” (2003, 104). 


146 McCosky 2003, quotation from Kidd 2006, 15. 


a7 


147 Gross 1998, 2008; Haney López 1996; Kennedy 2003; Sharfstein 2003; Warnke 2007. 
148 Davis 1996, 706-7; Gross 2008. 


49 Davis 1991, 5; Elliot 1999. 
150 For example, men established their whiteness not by skin color (or skin color alone) but by 
showing that they had exercised the privileges of citizenship, whereas women sought to establish 
their whiteness by supplying evidence of their moral virtue and purity (Gross 1998, 2008; Kennedy 


2003, 227-8). 
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cases decided between 1870 and 1952 (a period when whiteness or black- 
ness was required for naturalization in the United States), scholars have 
detected a process whereby different groups of European immigrants 
slowly became white through a kind of racial alchemy, highlighting 
again that physical appearance is neither a transparent nor an obvious 


guide to racial meaning.” 


THE SOCIOPOLITICAL CONTEXT OF ATHENIAN RACISM 

Historians and sociologists have argued that there is a connection 
between egalitarian ideology and racism in the modern period. George 
Fredrickson succinctly explains: 


The fact that pre-Darwinian scientific racism flowered in France and 
the US more than in England may derive to some extent, paradoxical 
as it may seem, from the revolutionary legacies of nation states premised 
on the equal rights of all citizens. Egalitarian norms required special 


reasons for exclusion.” 


Enlightenment ideology and the Christian tradition both asserted the 
fundamental equality of all human beings. All humans, or at least 
all men, were presumed to be created equal and hence born free and 
equal. In this context, there was a need to reconcile the discrepancy 
between egalitarian ideals and the realities of rampant social and polit- 
ical inequalitiy. By designating some groups as less than human and 
hence not entitled to full human equality, race ideologies allowed 
citizens of modern Western states to have it both ways, to lay claim 
to egalitarian ideals while reaping the benefits of inequality. Since 


31 There is a large and ever-growing bibliography on race and United States immigration history; 


some classic studies include Brodkin 1999, Ignatiev 1995, Jacobson 1998. 

152 Fredrickson 2002, 68, 47. See also Balibar 1991a, 49-50; Guillaumin 1995, 33-5, 50. For the connection 
between liberalism and racism, see Mills 1997, Stoler 1995, 36-7; for liberal universalism and the 
generation of racial exclusions, see Mehta 1999, 46-76. 
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these ideologies targeted putatively inferior groups, their referential 
typology has been predominately altero-referential; that is to say, their 
primary focus in on attributing racial characteristics to the “other” or 
subordinate group. 

Turning back to Athens, we find therea different ideological impera- 
tive behind the emergence of racial citizenship: initially, equality rather 
than inequality required validation. The problem was not that politi- 
cal equality was the norm in democratic Athens; in fact, many Greek 
poleis - democratic and oligarchic alike - embraced political equal- 
ity. Rather, the contested question always involved determining to 
whom the norm applied."” In the pre-Christian era, there was no com- 
monly agreed-upon universalizing story of human equality on which 
to found political equality.”* Although democrats, oligarchs, and aris- 
tocrats alike agreed with the principle of political equality, no one ina 
position of political power claimed that “all men are created equal.” 
Rather, politicians and political thinkers endeavored to find the char- 
acteristic or “one best thing” on which to base political equality.” In 
Athens, birth supplied one answer to the “one best thing” question. 


1 For equality in the Athenian democracy, see Cartledge 1996, 175-85; Morris 1996, 19-48; Ostwald 
2000a, 385-96; Raaflaub 1996, 139-74; Roberts 1996, 187-202. For egalitarianism as a lived reality in 
the Greek house form, see Westgate 2007. 

14 For Christianity and political equality, see Waldron 2002. For the role of nation-states in promul- 
gating the idea of equality, see Balibar 1994, 193. For the question of whether a notion of human 


rights existed in Greek antiquity, see Burnyeat 1994. 
5 


I am not claiming that ideas of universal equality were unknown either in Athens or in the 
Greek world generally. Plato’s Protagoras offers a myth that justifies a baseline equality among 
all humans based on the common capacities separating humans from animals (hence interspecies 
racism replaces intraspecies racism); see Prot. 322d-323a. An idea of human equality is also advanced 
in other sophistic and medical writing; see Baldry 1965. Finally, the idea of a common human 
equality surfaces in the context of Dionysiac worship; see Seaford 1996, 170, 209, 192. The key 
point, however, is that we do not find Athenian citizens attempting to anchor their egalitarian 
political standing in a concept of human equality for the obvious reason that to do so would have 
jeopardized their other core political principle, namely, exclusivity. 

156 Arist. Pol. 1282b20-5. For the elite distinction between arithmetic and geometric equality, see 
Harvey 1965, 101-46. For elite criticisms of democratic equality and political practice, see Euben 
1978, 207-28; Ober 1998; Raaflaub 1996, esp. 142. 
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At the same time, it became associated with a package of hereditary 
qualities and capacities that all citizens could be said to share and share 
equally, thereby providing a foundation for the strong principle of 
equality that characterized Athenian democratic culture.” 

Still, this fundamental premise of democratic culture did not go 
uncontested; elite writers and thinkers — both Athenian and non- 
Athenian — insisted that democrats were wrong to extrapolate from 
birth equality to political equality, contending that birth had nothing 
to do with political competence.” Not only did these thinkers reject 
the democratic birth (and hence racial) foundation for citizenship, 
they also argued that democratic citizenship was actually based on 
poverty. The citizens in a democracy were, they claimed, the aporoi, 
or the have-nots. With this assertion, critics of democracy were not 
so much describing the actual state of affairs in Athens as denying 
the ideological work of birth in suppressing the political significance 
of one major form of difference in the democratic polis - namely, 
socioeconomic difference. Racial citizenship compensated for, or at 
least diminished, the perceived salience of various social and economic 
inequalities. In contrast to citizens elsewhere in the Greek world, the 
Athenians never clamored for the state to redistribute the land on 
egalitarian terms. Although wealth was concentrated in the hands of a 
very few, Athens was remarkably free from the stasis and class tensions 
that beset many other Greek cities.” 

The relative stability of the democratic polis can be at least partially 
attributed to the work of racial citizenship: economic differences were 
offset by the citizens’ common possession of a racialized political status 
that was inaccessible to foreigners, metics, slaves, and women. The 


17 For political equality as implying that citizens are themselves equal, see Dahl 1989; Morris 1996, 
2000; Vlastos 1953, 350. For equality in age class societies, see also Sallares 1991, 405-6. 
58 See Arist. Pol. 1280a7-25, Harvey 1965. 


159 On the concentration of wealth in the upper echelon of Athenian society, see Davies 1971, 1981. 
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terms in which Euxitheus defends his citizenship in Demosthenes’ 
Against Eubulides call attention to this delicate balancing act. As one of 
the strikes against his citizenship, his opponents charge that his mother 
worked as a ribbon seller in the agora and as a wet nurse, occupations 
associated with poor foreigners and slaves. Although Euxitheus readily 
confesses his family’s poverty, he insists that this has nothing to do with 
his citizenship; he even claims eugeneia (the nobility of citizenship) by 
noting that he was chosen to draw lots for the priesthood of Heracles 
(57.46). He argues that if there were any cloud on his birth, someone 
would surely have blocked his nomination in order to prevent an alien 
from sacrificing on behalf of the citizens (57.47). In this case, Euxitheus 
taps into the ideology of racial citizenship to shore up solidarity with his 
fellow citizens, summoning the specific birth nobility of the citizen — 
eugeneia — to squash the significance of his family’s poverty and the 
servile forms of work in which they engaged.'”° 


SELVES AND OTHERS: THE FACES OF CITIZEN IDENTITY 

The speech Against Eubulides indicates that the political weighting 
of economic status and labor was not exactly a dead issue in Athenian 
culture. While this implies that citizen birth and all that it was thought 
to entail did not provide an uncontested foundation for citizenship, it 
also shores up the need to justify citizenship with reference to some 


10 The work of racial and ethnic ideologies in ameliorating the psychological effects of low economic 
status has often been observed. According to Weber (1996, excerpted in Ethnicity, 37), “the sense 
of ethnic honor is a specific honor of the masses, for it is accessible to anybody who belongs to 
the subjectively believed community of descent. The ‘poor white trash,’ i.e. the propertyless and, 
in the absence of job opportunities, very often destitute inhabitants of the southern states of the 
United States of America in the period of slavery, were the actual bearers of racial antipathy, 
which was quite foreign to planters. This was so because the social honor of the ‘poor whites’ was 
dependent on the social déclassement of the Negroes.” More recently, Roediger (1991, 13), building 
on Du Bois’s Black Reconstruction, has argued that poor white workers in the nineteenth century 
identified as white rather than as workers because it made up for “alienating and exploitative 
class relationships. ... White workers could, and did, define and accept their class positions by 
fashioning identities as ‘not-slaves’ and as ‘not-Blacks.’” See further Chapter 5. 
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foundation; in other words, one factor driving the myth of racial 
citizenship is the very fact that the basis of democratic citizenship 
remained vulnerable to critique and hence open to revision. So far, in 
delineating the racial axis of citizen identity, I have been focusing on 
the in-group, identifying the intra-class similarities or positive compe- 
tencies and characteristics that democratic citizens were presumed to 
share when they were born “in accordance with the laws.” On one level, 
this attention to the in-group is a needed corrective or counterbalance 
to the Other-oriented approaches that dominate the study of social 
identities in the classical world." This focus on the in-group, however, 
follows from the auto-referential orientation of Athenian racialism 
itself. That said, all identities, including auto- and hetero-referential 
racial ideologies, are produced and maintained in a dialectic between 
self and other(s) or between in-group and out-group(s); therefore, it is 
appropriate to include a few remarks on the way Athenian racialism 
gained support from strategic Other-ing. 

The Athenians conceptualized their group membershipas citizens in 
different ways, depending on comparative context, that is, depending on 


whom they were implicitly or explicitly defining themselves against.'** 


11 For the Other (variously construed) and the making of Greek and/or Athenian civic identity, see 
Cartledge 1993, Tuplin 1999, Sassi 2001, Hartog 1988, Hall 1989; and see Dihle 1994 on the Greek 
response to foreigners more broadly. Cohen 2001 isan exception to this general tendency; in arguing 
that Athenian male citizens were defined as an ethnic group, she states, “The representation of an 
ethnicity embedded in power, in my view, was as important in Classical Athens as an ethnicity 
denoted by oppositional contrast” (2001, 240). Hornblower’s discussion of the way in which 
some barbarian groups were recategorized as Greeks during the fifth century underscores that 
oppositional identities need not be rigidly essentialist or impervious to change (2006). For the 
shifting contours of the Greek-barbarian polarity in late fifth-century tragedy, see also E. Hall 
1989 and Scodel 1980. 

162 In Chapter 6, I discuss the tradition of Athenian receptivity to outsiders, a tradition that might 

seem to push against racial citizenship. I suggest that this was not the case, however, because 

this ideology was activated to distinguish Athens from other unjust states or peoples. In other 
words, it was not pressed into service in the intra-polis context to expand civic boundaries. On 

the myth of Athenian receptivity, see further Samons 2004, 92; Slatkin 1986, 210-21; Strauss 1994, 

257-8. 
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When gender was the paramount coordinate of citizen identity, women 
become the out-group, with the difference between men and women 
serving to shore up solidarity and commonality among men. Although 
the ideology of gender difference was never abandoned, it was actually 
challenged in the context of Athenian racialism, a dynamic I explore 
in Chapter 3."° Slaves also had a special importance in reinforcing the 
sense of the citizens’ distinctiveness and the norm of civic exclusivity 
that maintained it. As I discussed earlier, Solon’s law prohibiting loans 
on the body of the citizen served to harden the boundary between 
citizens and slaves, and assisted in forging a conception of citizenship 
defined in opposition to slavery. Whereas the citizen’s body could not 
be alienated, violated, or even touched without his consent, the body of 
the slave was alienable, beatable, and penetrable.'** The core difference 
between citizens and slaves would have been reinforced ona daily basis, 
since for “most Athenian citizens the slave was the o7kétes [domestic 
slave], the lowest member of the household.” In addition to slaves, 
the Athenians shared their polis with metics, another group whose 
existence served to fortify citizen identity with reference to an out- 
group. Although the term “metic” can be translated as “immigrant” or, 


16 For gender and democratic ideology, see Katz 1999; Keuls 1985; Lape 2001, 2004; Loraux 1993; for 
women in the Athenian democracy more generally, see Jameson 2004, Schaps 1998. 

164 Dubois 2003, Fisher 1995, Halperin 1990, Jameson 1977, Ober 1989, Osborne 1995, Wilson 1991, 
Winkler 1990. Male slaves are also distinguished from free persons in Athenian material culture. 
In visual representations from the fifth and fourth centuries, they are usually depicted as smaller 
than free persons, with rougher haircuts, crooked posture, and pot bellies; see Dubois 2003, 68, 
101-3; Himmelmann 1971. In his analysis of the “mistress and maid” motif on Attic lekythoi, 
however, Oakley shows that it can be difficult to distinguish female domestic slaves from free 
women (2000). For the number of slaves in Athens, see Akrigg 2007; Hansen 2006; Moreno 2007, 
29-30; Scheidel 2007. Although precise figures are impossible to determine, there is agreement 
that the slave population decreased by about one-half from the fifth to the fourth century, as did 
the citizen population; for the causes and consequences of the decline in the number of citizens 
and slaves, see Akrigg 2007. 

165 Jameson 1977, 141. 
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less preferably, according to David Whitehead, as “resident alien,” 


it encompasses several distinct categories of persons who chose to 


166 


“live with” (metoikein) the Athenians. Included among the metics 


are free Greek and non-Greek foreigners who immigrated to Athens, 
freed persons or slaves manumitted in Athens (many of whom would 


be non-Greek), and freed persons of Greek and non-Greek ancestry 


167 


manumitted elsewhere." It seems clear that manumitted slaves who 


achieved metic status were a distinct subgroup within the metic cate- 
gory, as least socially and economically. As Zelnick-Abramovitz puts 


it, “neither wealth nor social integration could wipe away the stain of 


9916 


servile origin.” Without denying the inferior position of manumitted 


slaves, for present purposes, I describe the legal and economic disabil- 
ities attached to all metics in order to highlight the way the metic 
group as a whole functioned ideologically as a contrast group for the 


citizens.’”° 

Initially, it might seem surprising that the Athenians were welcom- 
ing to this diverse group, given their concern to limit citizenship to 
pure Athenians.” This apparent paradox disappears, however, when 
we bear in mind that neither manumission nor immigration was a 
route to naturalization during the classical period.”* The Athenians 


could open their city to outsiders because, as David Whitehead puts it, 


For the translation of metic as “immigrant” rather than “resident alien,” see Whitehead 1977, 7. 
An example of this later category might be Neaera, a slave manumitted in Corinth who chose to 
reside in Athens; for Neaera’s status and story, see Chapter 5. 

168 Zelnick-Abramovitz (2005, 313) argues that metics and manumitted slaves were distinct socially 
and economically. For a different view, see Whitehead 1984, 54. 

Zelnick-Abramovitz 2005, 333. See also Trevett 1992, 160. 

See Chapter 5 for the status anxiety of a naturalized citizen who happened also to be the son of a 
former slave. 

Nemeth (2001) has identified metics in Athens as hailing from 380 different cities or territories. 
For immigration as the route to naturalization in modern Western states, see Brubaker 1989, 
99-128. For naturalization in Athens, see further Chapter 6. 
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“no amount of mere residence can turn |metics] and their descendants 
into citizens.” Rather, one month of residence in Athens transformed 
the outsider into a metic obliged to pay a (probably) monthly flat tax 
(metotkion) to live among the Athenians.’ In addition to registering 
to pay the metic tax, the metic also had to register a citizen as his or 
her guardian — prostatés.”’ Although the scope of the prostatés’ functions 
diminished over time, the metic who failed to identify a citizen prostatés 
risked prosecution and, if convicted, being sold into slavery. Similarly, 
the metic who failed to pay the monthly tax risked this punishment.” 
Metics who worked in the agora were required to pay an additional tax 
(xenika telé) from which citizens were exempt (Dem. 57.34).'” Unlike cit- 
izens, metics could own neither land nor house property in Athens.’” 
And although metics were required to perform military service, they 
were completely excluded from political participation.” Finally, the 
judicial process for dealing with the killing of a metic offers eloquent 
testimony to the metic’s second-class status. The killing of a metic — 
irrespective of the circumstances — was treated as equivalent to the 
unintentional killing of a citizen. Thus, whereas the premeditated 


13 Whitehead 1977, 69. This point, that residence is not a path to naturalization in the case of metics, 


is a key argument against E. Cohen’s thesis (2000) that residence rather than descent was used to 
determine Athenian citizenship; see further Osborne 2002, 93-8. 
v4 Whitehead 1977, 90-1. Whereas citizens paid occasional taxes that were assessed on the basis of 
their property, they did not pay a tax on their person; the metoikion was thus “unique in Athens in 
being not merely a direct tax but a poll tax, levied on the person rather than his (or her) property 
or activities” (Whitehead 1977, 75-6). 
For the prostatés’ role, see Whitehead 1977, 90-1; Todd 1993, 198-9; for the metic’s compromised 
legal capacity, see Allen 2000a, 108-9; Hunter 2000a, 23. 
See further Chapter 5. 
7 Inaddition, wealthy metics were required to pay the war tax and to finance liturgies; see Whitehead 
1977, 96-7. 
The Athenians privileged certain metics, allowing them to own land and a house, with a grant of 
enktesis ges kai oikias; see further Pecirka 1966; Whitehead 1977, 12, 14, 16, 30, 70, 72. Metics could also 
be honored with isoreleia, “equality of contribution,” a privilege that released them from having 
to pay the monthly flat tax; see Whitehead 1977, 11-12. 


v9 For taxation and military service, see Whitehead 1977, 96-7. 
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murder of a citizen (tried in the Areopagus court) was punished by 
death and the confiscation of property, the same crime committed 
against a metic (tried in the Palladion) was punished by exile.*° 

That the Athenians constructed the metic category for their own ide- 
ological ends is suggested by the polis’s practice of subordinating the 
ethnic origin of metics to their Athenian-imposed status as metics.’*" 
After surveying literary and epigraphic references to metics, David 
Whitehead concludes that “[t]he ethnic origin of a metotkos was ulti- 
mately less important, de facto as well as de iure, than the fact that he 


was, precisely, a metoikos and not a polites.”"* 


Civic ideology was not 
overly concerned with the ethnic identity of metics because the polis 
was, in effect, creating a new quasi-ethnic identity for them, that is, 
defining them as the anti-type of the citizen." 

The metic’s role as an ideological foil can also be detected in the 
“metic” stereotype, linking metics with an overvaluation of money 
and a corresponding undervaluation of their patria or fatherland." 
Because they were seen as having left their home cities to work in 
Athens, metics were easy to suspect of having insufficient national- 
ist and kinship loyalties. By the same token, metics were also clearly 
associated with money for the simple reason that they often came 


180 Whitehead remarks that the homicides of all noncitizens (not only those of metics) were put on 
the same footing as an unpremeditated homicide of a citizen (1977, 93). Ina later study, he suggests 
that this discrimination was more far-reaching, pointing out that the killer of metic might be 
pardoned, even in cases of intentional homicide (1986b, 147). See also Patterson 2000, 100; Todd 
1993, 274. 


181 Although Xenophon reports that there were many barbaroiamong the metics (Vect. 2.3), Whitehead 


(1977, 110) expresses caution. For the ethnic origins of metics, see Nemeth 2001. 

Whitehead 1977, 114. Whitehead (1977, 112) finds that the polis was interested in ethnic origins 
of metics only for honorific purposes. Metics, however, self-identified with an ethnic name — 
or place of origin - rather than as metics; see also Hansen 1996, 177, with appendix; Nemeth 
2001. 

For the metic as an “anti-citizen,” see Nemeth 2001, 331 n.1; Vatin 1984, 184; Whitehead 1977, 70. 
For the metic as an ideological foil for citizen self-definition, see Bakewell 1999, 10; Citti 1988; 
Kapparis 2005, 106-7; Whitehead 1977, 18. 
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to Athens to practice a trade or to engage in commerce and because 
some metics were, in fact, fabulously wealthy. Yet, whatever the reality 
behind the stereotype, it served the ends of Athenian civic ideology 
by providing a convenient Other against whom the democratic citizen 
could be defined, allowing the Athenians to turn the sometimes uncom- 
fortable reality of economic disparity (some citizens were indeed poor) 
into a positive boon. That some citizens were less wealthy than others 
highlighted the fact that the Athenians, in contrast to the self-interested 
and financially opportunistic metics, placed a premium on country and 
kinsmen. At the same time, the presence of metics in the polis — res- 
idents who were explicitly defined as having left their home cities — 
underscored the rootedness of the Athenians, that is, that they had 
never changed their homes." 

As this brief review has shown, metics supplied an important out- 
group or Other against whom Athenian citizens could be defined. Their 
differences from Athenian citizens — particularly their disconnection 
from kinship and ethnic-national networks — worked to consolidate 
the sense of kinship, national, and racial solidarity among Athenian 
citizens and hence to fortify Athenian citizen identity in its racialist 
guise.'*° 

Although the focus of this study is on the in-group and what (depend- 
ing on perspective) is termed the “we” or “us” side of identity, the 
importance of various out-groups in contributing to citizen identity 
narratives should not be underestimated.” To a certain extent, it’s a 


matter of context; in some cases, citizen identity is constructed with 


5 Whitehead 1977, 114. The metics’ inability to own house and land property also reinforced the 
sense of their rootlessness in comparison to the citizens. 

186 Onthe ideological role of metics and other foreigners in clarifying the citizen’s position, privileges, 

and power, see also Allen 2000a, 107-9. 


See Malkin 2001, 7. 
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reference to commonalities among citizens (kinship and competen- 
cies), while in other cases, the narrative of citizen identity emerges 
from the opposition between citizens and noncitizens. For purposes 
of clarity, it might be helpful to mention how this framework differs 
from the one that J. Hall develops in his study of Greek ethnicity. In 
his 1997 work, Hall charts the development of Greek ethnic identity 
as a two-stage process involving a shift from aggregative to opposi- 
tional identity processes.” More precisely, he maps a transition from 
an early process whereby Greekness was constructed by emphasizing 
and creating common kinship to an oppositional dynamic whereby 
Greekness was predominantly defined by highlighting the difference 
and/or boundary between Greeks and non-Greeks."” In the context 
of Athenian citizen identity, however, we do not find such a develop- 
ment whereby one kind of identity-making process comes to supersede 
another; rather, we find both processes at work throughout the classical 
period. Moreover, they also sometimes operate in tandem; that is, the 
development of a sense of citizen identity based on notions of birth and 
ancestry contributed to the perception of difference between citizens 
and various noncitizen out-groups. 

Without doubt, the disadvantages, exclusions, and prejudices lev- 
eled against metics, slaves, and sometimes women were integral to the 
making of democratic citizen identity. I stress that these exclusions 
are not incidental to the history of democratic citizenship but rather 


18 Hall’s argument that during the fourth century a cultural conception of Greekness begins to 
supplant, if not replace, the genealogical criteria previously employed to imagine Greekness might 
also seem to be pertinent to this study. However, the cultural sense of Greekness that Hall identifies 
is culled largely from sources hostile to the Athenian democracy (Isocrates and Xenophon). 
Although this material may well represent a backlash against Athenian racial citizenship, it is 
beyond the scope of the present study. For the conception of Greekness in Isocrates, see also Perlman 
1976; Said 2001; Too 1995; for Xenophon, see Dillery 1995. For a consideration of Panhellenism and 
Greek ethnic identity, see Mitchell 2007. 

189 Hall 1997, discussed in Malkin 2001. 
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constitutive of it. At the same time, though, these exclusions are only 
one side of the story. In the absence of a transcendental foundation 
for citizenship, Athenian citizens were preoccupied with explaining 
why they deserved their privileged status. The development of a racial 
narrative of citizen identity — the positive qualities and characteristics 
that citizens shared in virtue of their legitimate Athenian descent — 
provides the overlooked “we” side of the story. 


THEORY, METHOD, AND OVERVIEW 

In the chapters that follow, I elaborate the racial component of 
citizen identity — or, more simply, the myth of racial citizenship — in 
more detail, focusing on its content, how it informed practice, and the 
contexts in which it became salient. To do so, I continue to employ the 
theoretical framework I have outlined in the Introduction. I draw on 
racial theory and social identity theory as expounded in the European 


tradition to elaborate the content and operation of racial citizenship.’”° 
Following social identity theory, I take it as a given that the principle 
means by which a self acquires a social identity, that is, a group identity 


that becomes a component of self-identity, is through the categorization 


191 


process.’”* My basic claim throughout the chapters that follow is that 


190 The classic elaboration of the European social identity tradition is Tajfel 1981. I have drawn on the 


following studies: Abrams and Hogg 1988, 2004, Appiah 2005 (a philosophical perspective) Copp 
2002 (philosophical perspective), Huddy 2001, Pickett and Brewer 2005, Turner and Bourhis 1996, 
Turner et al. 1987. 

For self-categorization theory as a branch of social identity theory, see Turner 1996. I stress that 
the model of identity I am working with does not require or impute an anachronistic modern 
concept of the self to the classical Athenians. I assume that the cognitive processes (categorization) 
by which “individuals” come to see themselves as group members or as having a social identity has 
not changed very much in the past 2,500 years. What has changed, however, are the motivational 
factors leading people to adopt a given social identity and the range and construction of social 
identities available. For some recent articulations ofa historically nuanced account of the Athenian 
citizen self, see Farenga 2006, Goldhill 1999. 
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one of the primary ways in which social actors identified or categorized 
themselves as citizens, as members of the body politic, was through 
racial criteria (ideas pertaining to birth, ancestry, and the inheritance 
of politically salient qualities and characteristics).'”” 

In fleshing out this neglected or overlooked story of citizen identity, I 
also discuss some of the specific motivational factors that allowed racial 
citizenship to take hold as a meaningful identity narrative. According 
to social identity theorists, a desire for positive distinctiveness, or what 
is sometimes called esteem, is a key factor motivating individuals to 
adopt social identities. Being a member of the citizen body was obvi- 
ously a source of esteem for individuals in democratic Athens; in fact, 
being a citizen literally meant having honor or timê. Part of the attrac- 
tiveness of racial citizenship, as I have already outlined, was that it 
both provided access to this privileged in-group and provided a jus- 
tification or foundation for that access by identifying core attributes 
that in-group members supposedly shared and that all out-group mem- 
bers lacked. In subsequent chapters, I identify additional historically 
specific factors that spurred the development and traction of racial 
citizenship. 

Finally, although social identity theory has elaborated some of the 
key processes underlying the way individuals adopt group identities as 
part of their self-concepts, I continue to supplement it (as I have in the 
Introduction) with theories of raceand kinship culled from philosophy, 


193 


critical race theory, and cognitive psychology.” This is because, to date, 


social identity theory emphasizes the flexibility of social identities, that 
they are labile and responsive to situational needs. It has generally not 


192 Tn using the term “individual,” I do not wish to imply that the Athenians had the concept of the 
individual as understood in the context of modernity. 

3 I have found Appiah 1990, 2005, Balibar 1991a, b, Guillaumin 1995, Stevens 1999, Stoler 1995, Harris 
1993, and Cosmides, Tooby and Kurzban 2003 particularly useful. 
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dealt with the question of why some social identities seem to be fixed 
rather than flexible.’ In particular, identities ascribed at birth and 
ritualized in daily life from cradle to grave (gender is a prime example) 
seem to have a particular traction or stickiness; that is, individuals 
often continue to embrace such identities when contexts change and 
even when it may not be in their best interests to do so. One of my aims 
in this study is to consider the conditions conducing social agents to 
buy into fictional narratives so strongly that they can lose the capacity 
for pragmatic innovation, the ability to reinvent themselves and their 
futures in accordance with an ever-changing environment. 

While I consider the way being born into — or, perhaps better, 
born for — Athenian citizenship worked to enhance both the norms 
of citizenship and the racial content eventually added to them, I also 
stress that racial citizenship has an uneven history, that it was fos- 
tered over time and by degrees in response to factors that were not 
necessarily either racial or ethnic. Comparative evidence supports the 
notion that racism often emerges or becomes intensified in the context 
of furthering other ends, be they economic, imperialist, nationalist, or 
religious, rather than because of pre-existing ideas about race and racial 


identities.'” 


To take an example from United States history, ideas of 
black inferiority did not lead to the enslavement of blacks. Gwendolyn 


Mildo Hall writes: 


Many scholars as well as the wider public believe that black Africans 
were enslaved because they were viewed by whites as inferiors. But the 
identification of race with slavery is largely a projection backward in 
time of beliefs and ideologies that intensified during the four centuries 
of the Atlantic slave trade, the direct European occupation and 


4 For this critique of social identity theory, see Huddy 2001, 148. 
195 For this point, see Balibar 1991a, 49-50; Guillaumin 1995, Fredrickson 2002, Gross 2008, Hall 2005, 
Marx 1998, Roediger 1991. 
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colonization of Africa during the late nineteenth century and into the 
second half of the twentieth, and the brutal exploitation of Africa’s 
labor and natural resources every since.” 

Historians have shown that ideas of black inferiority gained ascendancy 
only when the call of abolitionists made it necessary to justify the 
continued existence of slavery as an institution (after 1835)."” While the 
Civil War resulted in the abolition of slavery, it set the stage for a new 
era of racism. As A. Marx writes, “Full-blown racist ideology would 
develop even further after emancipation when continued domination 
of blacks without the institution of slavery required further justifi- 
cation.” ™’ 

The history of racism in the United States makes it clear that ideas 
about what race and racial identities are have a history, underscor- 
ing that our contemporary racial common sense — race as a matter of 
physical appearance — is both recently created and contingent. Review- 
ing the processes through which our folk ideas about race came into 
being helps to remove our ideological blinders so that we can consider 
racialisms and racisms in other times and places. At the same time, it 
offers a vivid testament to the power of socioeconomic factors to spur 
racial processes. 

To stress that racial identities are often formed for reasons that 
have nothing to do with race (whatever we think that is) is not to 
say that social actors always or simply buy into racism for purely 
instrumental ends. The processes that enable social actors to invest in 


19% Hall 2005, 1. Similarly, in analyzing the discourse surrounding the introduction of slaves into 


North America (and South Africa), Fredrickson finds “that Africans and other non-Europeans 
were initially enslaved not so much because of their color and physical type as because of their 
legal and cultural vulnerability” (1981, 70). 


17 Fredrickson 1971, 321, 41, 1981, 86; Marx 1998, 59-61; Saxton 1990, 1. According to Fredrickson, to 


S 


think that color prejudice motivated the transition to racial slavery would be to confuse cause 
and effect (1981, 79). 
198 Marx 1998, 59. 
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racism in order to feel good about themselves, to deny past history 
and wounds, or to justify exploiting others often take place below 
the threshold of conscious awareness. This is what makes the very 
existence of racialism in a culture so dangerous; that is, it creates the 
conditions for virulent forms of racism simply because it is available 
to be recruited for other ends without much thought. That is to say, 
people do not usually wake up and say,“I am going to identify as a ‘white 
supremacist’ or as an ‘Athenian with an inherited love of democracy’ 
so that I can feel good about myself by putting others down.” Rather, 
the process likely works in reverse: people go with the flow, trying on 
identifications, adopting what works or what makes them feel good, 
and so on. Thus, the esteem hit associated with many social identities 
works to confirm and reinforce commitment to that identity after the 
fact. Given that human beings appear to be the sorts of creatures that 
both need social identities and are highly vulnerable to them, it is all 
the more imperative to explicate the contexts and conditions that give 
rise to them in all their permutations. 

With these ends in mind, employ Athenian law asa source for socio- 
cultural and ideological history and to articulate the content of racial 


citizenship.” 


Although the laws pertaining to citizenship obviously 
do not tell the entire story, they did set the parameters within which cit- 
izen identity could be thought, conceptualized, and lived. The second 
chapter fleshes out the discourse of racial citizenship in Old Comedy 
and Attic oratory, genres that share a demotic or popular ideological 


orientation. In both genres, the narrative of racial citizenship surfaces 


89 Similar approaches to Athenian law can be found in Carey 1998 and Hunter 2000a, on Athenian 
law as constituting status-identities, and Ober 2005a, on law as creating negative liberties and 
hence contributing to the formation of identity categories. For various meanings of the term 
“status” as it is employed in the context of studying citizen identity, see Hunter 2000a, 1-3, and 
Chapter 5, this volume. 
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most clearly in instances of ostensible violation, when a citizen is 
accused of having non-Greek, non-Attic, or servile ancestry. The char- 
acterization of these transgressions serves to illuminate the positive pole 
of racial citizenship, the qualities and characteristics that legitimate 
citizen birth was supposed to secure. In the third chapter, I examine the 
positive content of racial citizenship more directly in Euripides’ Jon. 
As I have already discussed, the Jon specifically rewrites the myth of 
autochthony in the racialist terms made possible by the passage of the 
Periclean citizenship law. But there is a great deal more to say about this 
key play, since it uses an aristocratic family romance to tell the story of 
racial citizenship. In so doing, it allows us to see how racial citizenship 
differed from its aristocratic forebear and, at the same time, how the 
polis redeployed aristocratic ideology for its own ends. And finally, 
by depicting the family dynamics required to maintain and transmit 
Athenian purity, the Jon depicts the tensions and contradictions in the 
domains of gender and family status to which racial citizenship gave 
rise. 

In the fourth chapter, I examine the myth of racial citizenship as 
history and in history. I argue first that in Athenian contexts, racial 
citizenship operated as a principle of historical explanation. Athenian 
successes were understood as manifestations of an innate identity that 
supplied the characteristics leading to their achievements. The Athe- 
nian practice of racial history informs both Herodotus’ and Thucy- 
dides’ accounts of Athenian origins and identities. As is well known, 
both historians offer narratives of early Athenian history that conspic- 
uously edit out Athenian claims to birth purity and autochthony. I 
argue that Athens’ chauvinistic racial history helped shape both histo- 
rians’ conceptions of what countsas historical explanation. Rather than 
accepting the Athenian claim to primordialism, Herodotus endeavors 
to show that all social identities (political, cultural, etc.) are historical 
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creations and that beneath surface differences human beings share a 
basic commonality. Thucydides more directly appeals to an idea of 
human nature as a mechanism of historical causation. In so doing, he 
overturns an additional pillar of Athenian exceptionalism. Whereas 
the Athenians sought to differentiate themselves in international con- 
texts by pointing to their penchant for helping the weak and afflicted, 
Thucydides reverses the trope, exposing Athens as a strong state that 
ruthlessly preys on the weak they profess to protect. 

In Chapter 5, I return to the role of law and judicial practice in fur- 
thering the ends of Athenian racialism. Whereas Chapters 2 and 3 focus 
on the constitutive force of the citizenship laws in framing the discourse 
of citizen identity in oratory and drama, Chapter 5 considers how trials 
of citizenship operated both to create racial citizenship and to police 
its borders. Although the Athenians employed various procedures, 
commencing shortly after a child’s birth, to legitimate the identity of 
future citizens, these procedures were far from foolproof. Noncitizens, 
whether foreigners or the illegitimate offspring of Athenian citizens, 
were in some cases able to get themselves spuriously registered in the 
demesas citizens. To deal with perceived infractions, the polis on several 
occasions conducted a scrutiny of the entire citizen body to remove 
supposed imposters. Individual citizens were also able to prosecute 
alleged aliens using the graphé xenias procedure. In the fourth century, 
additional legislation criminalizing mixed (Athenian/non-Athenian) 
marriages provided another policing mechanism. In reviewing the evi- 
dence for the deployment of these procedures, we find a complicated 
dialectic whereby policing mechanisms assist in consolidating racial 
citizenship even when they are not initially deployed to further racial 
ends. In addition, trials on issues of citizen identity allow us to see the 
work of racial citizenship in justifying inequalities in the distribution 
of the city’s material and symbolic goods. In so doing, they clarify 
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racialism’s work in upholding the two principle norms of democratic 
citizenship, egalitarianism and exclusivity.*°° 

The sixth and final chapter considers the interface between the myth 
of racial citizenship and the practice of naturalization. That it was pos- 
sible to make the noncitizen into a citizen might seem to push against 
Athenian racial ideology; I suggest, however, that the idiosyncrasies 
of the Athenian practice of naturalization actually worked to support 
racial citizenship, for naturalization always came at the invitation of 
the Athenians rather than through the petitioning of immigrants. In 
other words, immigration and naturalization were not linked in the 
Athenian context.” In addition, naturalization was understood as a 
reward for performing state benefactions. According to the law of nat- 
uralization, it was necessary for the candidate to have performed brave 
service to the Athenian demos. This highly restrictive law enabled the 
Athenians to carefully select candidates for naturalization who could 
be construed as “acting Athenian” before the fact. It enabled them to 
maintain the fiction of racial citizenship when it was technically being 
relaxed. Finally, this concluding chapter also of necessity reintroduces 
a diachronic perspective, because the laws pertaining to naturalization 
and citizenship were tightened in the fourth century. This recom- 
mitment to the principle of civic exclusivity has often been seen as a 
reaction against the relaxation of the Periclean law forced on the Athe- 
nians by the enormous loss of citizen lives during the Peloponnesian 
War. While there was no doubt an element of backlash behind the 
fourth century reforms, I suggest that the recommitment to the racial 
myth also offered a way of thinking past or covering over the wounds of 
civil war, that Athenians had fought and killed Athenians. During the 


200 For these norms, see Ober and Strauss 1990. 
201 See Diller 1937, Kapparis 2005. 
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generation or so after the wars, the Athenians reassert civic exclusivity 
so many times that racialism becomes something of an incantation in 
Athenian politics. And, like an incantation, by being repeated often 
enough it seems to have created a new reality or, at any rate, to have 
convinced the Athenians that they were again one people linked by 


bonds of birth and blood. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE RHETORIC OF RACIAL CITIZENSHIP 


Ong 


FROM ATHENIAN BIRTH TO CITIZEN IDENTITY 

Racialism (i.e., the package of beliefs associated with having legit- 
imate Athenian birth) was not always the most salient component of 
citizen identity. Individuals identified as citizens in different ways in 
different contexts; and as with any social identity, some individuals 
were high identifiers, meaning both that it did not take much to trig- 
ger their identification and that they were deeply committed to this 
identity, while other individuals were (for various reasons) low iden- 
tifiers. For instance, some undoubtedly understood themselves more 
often and more profoundly through lenses not directly tied to citizen- 
ship, perhaps as aristocrats, athletes, elites, and so forth.’ But, whether 
an individual was strongly or less strongly identified as a citizen, the 
birth norms of citizenship (the need to have two Athenian parents, 
rather than only one) provided a common framework for elaborating 
the meaning of citizenship as an identity. That is, birth and ancestry 
supplied key terms through which individuals could articulate and 
understand the content of citizen identity. 

Just as the racial coordinate of citizenship was not always the 
paramount basis for identification (e.g., gender was sometimes primary), 
so also the way citizens translated ideas about birth into a language of 
citizen identity differed in accordance with the individual’s personal 


1 For example, I. Morris views the increase in spending on funerary display by the wealthy beginning 
around 430 as a part of their effort “to assert more prominent statuses for themselves than that of 
‘citizen’” (1994, 27). 
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history and the overall speech context. For instance, someone whose 
family gained a non-Athenian member either before the passage of the 
Periclean law or during a period in which it had lapsed (see Chapter 6) 
would be unlikely to highlight the hereditary basis of civic compe- 
tencies and loyalties. By contrast, those whose parentage was relatively 
secure would not need to shy away from hereditarian understandings. 
Finally, the way individuals negotiate and understand birth and ances- 
try conventions is also dependent on the environment in which they 
find themselves. Not surprisingly, issues of birth and ancestry loom 
large in some trials pertaining to citizen identity, as I discuss in detail 
in Chapter 5. But such trials are not the only context in which speakers 
comment on the significance of citizen birth and ancestry. Characters 
in Old Comedy and speakers in forensic oratory often accuse enemies 
or rivals of lacking the birth qualifications for citizenship or simply 
of having a foreign ancestor. In the context of making these attacks, 
they both highlight and explain the connection between birth and 
identity. That is, their desire to discredit a rival provides speakers with 
a platform for elucidating the supposed consequences of not having 
legitimate Athenian birth. 

To be sure, the allegations made by the comic poets and litigants 
did not generally lead to later prosecutions of the supposed offend- 
ers. Nevertheless, the very existence of the topos tells us something 
important about the effects of the Periclean citizenship law. Citizens 
clearly assumed that double civic nativity — or the lack thereof — was or 
could be correlated to certain types of behavior. In other words, these 
attacks show that citizens’ developed stories about how birth shaped 
and determined person’s actions and competencies. Accordingly, in 
this chapter, I examine how speakers characterize issues of birth and 
ancestry in comedy and court and how their talk both reflects and 
shapes the package of ideas that I am calling racial citizenship. Speak- 
ers in both genres had to tailor their comments and presentations to 
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audiences composed mostly of middling citizens, to ordinary citizens 
rather than elites.* This performance context has been correlated with 
a popular and democratic ideological orientation in the case of both 
genres.’ Whatever the personal convictions of an Aristophanes or a 
Demosthenes, the conventions of the genres in which they operated 
required them to cater to the sensibilities of nonelite citizens.* This tells 
us that when speakers maligned the birth credentials of enemies and 
rivals, they expected their assaults to resonate with the opinions and 
prejudices of their audiences, or at least not to conflict with them. Con- 
sequently, comic poets and orators both fortified and forged ideas about 
the importance of being and acting Athenian and, at the same time, 
helped explain why Athenian-ness was so central to citizen identity. 
In the first part of the chapter, I review the attacks on the birth 
credentials of the so-called new politicians — political leaders who 
lacked an aristocratic pedigree — contained in Old Comedy. Comic 
poets either directly impute foreign birth to democratic leaders or 
undermine their origins using a guilt-by-association strategy. To this 
end, the poets harp on the servile associations and/or occupations of the 
new politicians in order to cast aspersions on their origins. Although 
these attacks clearly encode a long-standing elite bias (clearly shared 
by the poets), they also inadvertently furthered the ideology of racial 
citizenship.’ For the comic poets are careful to couch their critique 
within the framework of the city’s nativity norms: they emphasize that 
the new politicians lack Athenian ancestry (meaning Athenian parents 
and grandparents on both the maternal and paternal sides) rather than 
an aristocratic forebear. In so doing, the comic poets contributed to the 


See, on the audiences, Dover 1974, Ober 1989. 
3 For Old Comedy and Attic oratory as appealing to popular prejudices, see Dover 1974, 23-33; 
Harding 1994, 29; Hubbard 1998. 

For this point in relation to the poets of Old Comedy, see A. Edwards 1993, Henderson 1990. For 
the social composition of Attic juries, see also Ober 1989, Todd 1990. 


5 For the elitist bias of Old Comic poets rather than of the genre itself, see Edwards 1993. 
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idea that Athenian birth endowed its bearer with the specific qualities 
and competencies needed for good citizenship. 

Speakers in the Attic lawsuits also endeavor to expose their rivals as 
counterfeits. There are several differences, however, in how and against 
whom they launch their assaults. There is no class of politicians or cit- 
izens singled out for these attacks; almost anyone seems vulnerable to 
having his or her birth challenged. But in contrast to Old Comedy, 
speakers in the lawsuits vilify their enemies and rivals as fraudulent 
citizens based on their behavior (rather than primarily on occupational 
evidence). Their reasoning, however, might seem flawed to the modern 
reader. For they argue that a person’s actions or characteristic habits 
(things like committing acts of hubris or bringing frivolous prosecu- 
tions) are signs of noncitizen birth. By drawing connections between 
birth and behavior, litigants advanced the view that citizen identity was 
heritable. This is not to say that litigants provide reliable information 
about the specific individuals in question. As K. J. Dover has argued, 
we need not accept the lawsuits as historically accurate case histories 
in order to employ them as important sources of information about 
the beliefs of Athenian jurors and the kinds of claims that they would 
not find difficult to accept. By arguing that irregular birth resulted 
in antidemocratic or anti-Athenian behavior, speakers both appealed 
to preexisting beliefs about the importance of Athenian ancestry and 
added to those beliefs by cashing out hereditarian explanations for 


political disloyalty and other misdeeds. 


OLD COMEDY ANDTHE City’s “FOREIGN” LEADERS 

Aristophanes and other Old Comic poets draw on the democratic 
ideology of birth and blood to undermine democratic leaders with 
whom they disagree as well as their own poetic competitors and rivals. 


6 Dover 1974, 13. 
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This means that they seek to discredit their supposed enemies and 
rivals by impugning their descent, portraying them as having foreign 
or servile ancestors. In many cases, these attacks are mutually entail- 
ing; for comic poets usually malign citizens for having the specifically 
non-Greek origins associated with slaves.’ In the Knights, the correla- 
tion is explicit: a thinly veiled Cleon is cast as a Paphlagonian and a 
slave. Similarly, other poets (Eupolis, Hermippus, and the comic poet 
Plato) variously mock Hyperbolus, Cleon’s successor in the Assem- 
bly, as a Persian, a Lydian, and a runaway slave unable to speak Attic 
Greek.’ 

How are such attacks to be understood?’ In his study of foreign 
birth in Aristophanes, D. M. MacDowell observes that Aristophanes 
castigates citizens for their supposed barbarian origins, but never for 
having non-Athenian Greek origins. For this reason, he concludes that 
the conceit of Greek superiority over the barbarian “made it seem 
funny in the time of Aristophanes to say that a man’s ancestors were 
Scythian or Thracian.”'? While I agree (in part) with MacDowell’s 
findings, there is more to say both about this topos and about what 
it meant to Athenian audiences. The accusation that a citizen is of 
Thracian or Paphlagonian decent goes hand in hand with a tacit — and, 
in some cases, explicit — claim that they have servile as well as foreign 
origins because these areas were key sources of Attic slaves." 


es 


MacDowell 1993. 

In Plato Comicus’s Hyperbolus, probably produced in 419, Hyperbolus is maligned for his inability 
to speak Attic Greek (K-A 183), for being a Lydian descended from Midas (K-A 185), for his stigmata — 
the sign that he is not only a slave but also a bad slave (K-A 203), and for his wickedness (K-A 


oœ 


182). For Hyperbolus and his mother in Eupolis’ Maricas, see Heath 1990; Storey 2003, 202-4; 
Sommerstein 2000, 440-1. By portraying popular leaders or their parents as unable to speak 
proper Attic Greek, comic poets were able to stage or enact the supposed non-Greek origins of 
their targets; see further Colvin 2000, 288. 

° For attacks on ancestry as gossip, see Hunter 1990, 1994. 

19 1993, 371. See also Colvin 2000, 291. 

H On the ethnic origins of Attic slaves, see Chapter 1. 
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Comedy’s efforts to endow its targets with not only foreign but 
also servile origins helps to explain why democratic leaders and rival 
dramatic poets are so often identified by their occupations rather than 
solely by their ancestry. In the case of Cleon in the Knights, the two 
forms of assault go together; Cleon’s Paphlagonian alter ego is variously 
called a hide seller and a tanner (Eq. 136 and passim). In the same 
play, other politicians are also identified by occupation: Lysicles is 
referred to as a sheep dealer and Eucrates as a hemp seller (Eg. 132, 
129). Similarly, Hyperbolus is identified as a lamp maker and a lamp 
seller and Cleophon as a lyre maker. Scholars have linked these 
occupation jokes/references to the fact that these citizens likely owned 
slave-manned workshops engaged in such manufacture.” While this is 
true, we should not miss the additional point of referring to a citizen 
as, say, a lamp maker. 

Whereas citizens were normally identified by a first name and a 
patronymic and/or a demotic, slaves were identified by a first name 
followed by an occupation, since they had no recognized kinship or 
group affiliations.“ Hence, to refer to a citizen as “X” “the lamp maker” 
was a backhanded way of naming him a slave.” Aeschines drives home 
the connection when he glosses a reference to “Cleophon the lyre 


Cratinus 209 K-A, Ar. Pax 690, Eq. 739 with scholiast; see also And. Fr. 5 Blass. On Eupolis’ 
Marikas and Hyperbolus, see Edwards 1993, 99 n.37; Storey 1993; Heath 1990; Sommerstein 2000. 
On Cleophon, see scholiast Frogs 681, And. 1.146, Aes. 2.76. 

B See Hansen 1991, 39. 

For Athenian naming conventions, see Hansen 1996, 2004. In the Attic manumission inscriptions, 
manumitted slaves are identified by first name, occupation, and then deme of residence, see Lewis 
1959, 1968; for these dedications, see further Todd 1993, 191-2; Zelnick-Abramovitz 2005, 282-90. In 
the decree honoring the noncitizens (likely a group of slaves, freedmen, and freeborn metics) for 
helping to bring back the democracy, the honorees are identified by first name and occupation, 
see RO 4 (=I@ 10 ) with commentary and Ober (2005c, 90-1) discussing the use of occupation 
evidence to identify manumitted slaves. 


> The orators, like the poets of Old Comedy, indulged in this tactic of occupation naming; for 
instance, Aeschines calls Demosthenes the bastard son of Demosthenes the knife maker, 2.93, see 
also And. 1.146 and Chapter 5 of this study. 
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maker” by adding that many people remembered him as a slave bound 
in fetters (2.76). This naming or identification convention also explains 
why Aristophanes makes frequent reference to Euripides’ mother as a 


vegetable seller or a dealer in wild herbs." 


In the Thesmophoriazusae, 
the women of the chorus identify Euripides as the “son of a (female) 
vegetable seller” (/akhanopoletrias, 387). By using the metronymic in- 
stead of a patronymic, they perhaps call his legitimacy into question.” 
More significantly, by referring to his mother as a vegetable seller, they 
also presumptively identify her as a slave. Hence, to refer to a citizen 
as a lamp maker or the son of a bread seller was not simply to associate 
him with a form of labor regarded as servile or otherwise beneath the 
dignity of a free person. Rather, it served to name him in the manner of 
a slave, a tactic that was possible even if the legitimacy of the bloodlines 
seemed to be beyond reproach. 

It appears that a particular class of citizens was disproportion- 
ately targeted for this attack, the so-called new politicians.’ Gaining 
prominence after the death of Pericles, these politicians represented a 
change in political leadership. For the first time in Athens’ history, 
men whose family wealth derived from commerce and manufactur- 
ing — rather than from land and agriculture — became leaders of the 


For Euripides’ mother, see Ar. Ach. 457, 478, Eq. 19, Ra. 840. Hyperbolus’ mother was also likely 
called or portrayed as a bread seller, see Hermippus Bread-women and Eupolis 209 KA. There are 
several bread sellers listed in the silver bowl inscriptions; see Lewis 1959, 1968. 

Ogden (1996, 94-6) suggests, however, that metronymics may be a feature of female speech rather 
than a necessary marker of bastardy. 

For instance, Gerys the vegetable seller is named among the honorees in RO 4. For Old Comedy’s 
attacks on the birth of tragic dramatists, see also Ar. Av. 31, V 1221, scholiast on V 1219, Metagenes 
14 K.-A., and MacDowell 1993, 367-8. 

Hence, citizens are often maligned as slaves and foreigners in the subgenre of Old Comedy known 
as “demagogue comedy” that flourished in the closing decades of the fifth century. Aristophanes 
is generally credited with inventing demagogue comedy with his portrayal of Cleon in the 
Knights. For the elements and exponents of this comic subgenre, see Sommerstein 1996a, 2000; 
Storey 2003, 342-8. For the meaning of the term “demagogue,” see also Finley 1962; Munn 2000, 
71-4. 
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people.” Judging from the attacks in Old Comedy, these new politi- 
cians were not entirely welcome, at least to many comic poets, conser- 
vatives, and elites. But Aristophanes and other poets of Old Comedy 
were vying to win the approval ofa largely democratic citizen audience. 
For this reason, it was important that their critiques not offend the sen- 
sibilities of ordinary (nonelite) citizens.” This required some finesse, 
though, since the targets of their most potent criticism were often the 
democracy’s own leaders, the new politicians. Hence, they couch their 
attacks as well as their humor in the democratic framework of birth and 
belonging. 

For instance, mocking the city’s political leaders as slavish need not 
be seen as at odds with democratic ideology, since the line between 
citizens and slaves had long been used to forge citizen identity.*” Sim- 
ilarly, comedy’s tactic of maligning citizens for having foreign origins 
also operates within a fundamentally democratic framework given the 
laws and ideology of citizenship. According to W. R. Connor, hurling 
this type of abuse was a profoundly political gesture on the part of the 
comic poets. He argues that they were seeking to make the point that the 
men in question, often democratic leaders, were not qualified for their 
political role.” Yet, whatever covert elitist agenda may underlie this 
abuse topos, it nevertheless had the important and likely unintended 
consequence of fortifying the meanings attached to Athenian birth 
by the democratic polis. That is, by consistently drawing connections 
between irregular birth, be it foreign or servile, and self-interested, 


Connor 1971, 155. Rosenbloom argues that comedy targets citizens of the commercial class in 
particular, treating them as scapegoats in order to purify the city. For present purposes, I am 
focusing on the hereditarian implications of this conceit. The following studies treat various 
facets of the bad citizen topos: Christ 1998, 2006, 2008; Easterling 1999; Harding 1987; Hunter 1990; 
Morris 2000, 134-8; Rosenbloom 2002, 2003; Worman 2004; on the comic demagogues, see also 
Connor 1971, Sommerstein 1996, 2000; Storey 2003, 342-8. 

Connor 1971, 170; see also Dover 1974. 

For this point and the general idea that new politicians were making the citizens slavish, see 
Edwards 1993, 99 with n. 37. 

See Connor 1971, 170. 
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antidemocratic or unpatriotic behavior, comedy contributed to the 
belief that a person’s birth had a bearing on his political preferences 
and actions, furthering the myth of racial citizenship. 

The case of Cleophon is particularly important for demonstrating 
the development of this line of thinking. Although Cleophon was the 
son of the Athenian general Cleippides, and hence not one of the so- 
called new politicians, he was repeatedly smeared for having Thracian 
ancestry (Frogs 678-82, 1504, 1532-4).°* A scholiast on the Frogs tells 
us that the comic poet Plato portrayed Cleophon’s mother speaking a 
foreign language (barbarizousan) to her son (60 K.—A.). It is, of course, 
possible that Cleophon was vulnerable to charges of foreign ancestry 
because his father employed a traditional aristocratic marriage strategy: 
like the Athenian general Miltiades, he perhaps married the daughter 
of a Thracian elite.” 

Prior to the passage of the citizenship law, this strategy would not 
have impacted the familial or civic legitimacy of any children produced 
in the marriage. Moreover, the Periclean law seems to have allowed a 
grace period to enable the children born in existing mixed unions to 
attain citizenship, meaning that it remained possible for a legitimate 
citizen to have known and perfectly legal foreign parentage in the 


second half of the fifth century. 


26 


Despite this possibility, such ancestry 
came into conflict with the beliefs that the law encouraged; accordingly, 
if the general Cleippides really did marry a Thracian woman, it would 
have rendered his son susceptible to racialist prejudice and critique.” It 


bears repeating, though, that what actually motivated the comic poets 


24 For Cleophon’s actual parentage and comic representations thereof, see Baldwin 1974; Connor 
1971, 158; MacDowell 1993, 370; Sommerstein 1993; Vanderpool 1952, 1968. 


2 


*5 For Miltiades’s marriage, see Plut. Cimon 4; for inter-polis marriage as an aristocratic strategy, see 


a 


Duplouy 2006, 79-117; Herman 1987, 36; Kurke 1991. 


2¢ Harrison (1968-71, vol. 1, 25) and Ogden (1996, 63) argue that the law allowed already-existing 


a 


children with mixed parentage to become citizens. Against this view, see Humphreys 1974; 


Patterson 1981, 96-7. 
2 


R] 


Inattacking Cleophon’s mother and hence his citizenship, comedy “was appealing toa democratic, 


not an aristocratic attitude” (Connor 1971, 171); see also Baldwin 1974. 
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to stigmatize Cleophon in this way was likely not any sense of ethnic or 
racial prejudice. Rather, targeting his ancestry was an ideologically safe 
way to malign a democratic leader before a popular audience. What 
made Cleophon so objectionable to the comic poets — and to other 
conservatives — was his unwavering pro-war policy. He convinced the 
Athenians to reject the Spartan peace offer after Cyzicus in 410, and 
urged the Athenians to hold out after their defeat at Aegospotami in 
405.” In the final two lines of Aristophanes’ Frogs, the chorus points to 
the connection between Cleophon’s supposed foreign origins and his 
policies by inviting Cleophon and other foreigners to do the fighting on 
their own ancestral land, that is, away from Athens (1532-4).”? Although 
pro-war policies are often associated with the masses in the fifth cen- 
tury, war could nevertheless be portrayed as an unequivocal evil when 
it resulted in the substantial loss of citizen life and when it ended in 
defeat. 

Finally, it is worth noting one of the key ways in which the Old 
Comic poets illustrate their victim’s foreign ancestry. As noted ear- 
lier, one of the signs of racial citizenship was performance; and one 
of the key ways of acting Athenian was to speak good Attic Greek. 
Although the Athenians were apparently rather keen on adopting 
foreign-language words, at least according to pseudo-Xenophon, they 
may have nevertheless monitored nuances of accent.” At any rate, 
comic poets capitalize on this, mocking politicians for their inability 
to speak proper Attic Greek.” In some cases, they portray their victim or 


28 See Munn 2000, 154-5; Rhodes 1981, 424, considering the possibility that Cleophon quashed a 


Spartan peace offer after the battle of Arginusae. 


Y 
2 


Shortly after the first production of Aristophanes’ Frogs, Cleophon was tried and executed on 
a trumped-up charge by a jury packed with oligarchs, see Lysias 13.12, 30.10-13; Baldwin 1974; 


Bauman 1990, 75-6; Munn 2000, 183-5, 207; Roisman 2006, 83-5; Sommerstein 1993. 
3° See Pseudo-Xenophon, Ath. 2.8. 
® Colvin (2000, 288) finds that all of the extant references to barbaric speech in Old Comedy 


are employed to mock Greeks rather than to characterize actual foreigners. For the language of 
foreigners in Old Comedy, see further Brixhe 1988. 
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his mother as actually speaking a “barbarian” language.” By bringing 
an Athenian citizen or his mother on stage speaking in a flawed Attic 
dialect or in an altogether foreign language, the comic poets had their 
characters act out or perform their foreign ancestry. With this move, 
they lent credence or substance to what might otherwise have seemed 
unsupported allegations of bad birth. 


THE Doc ORATOR: THE BAD CITIZEN AS BAD SEED 

Issues of speech and dialect continued to be important in assaults on 
citizen identity in the fourth century. Euxitheus tells us he lost his citi- 
zenship during the scrutiny of 346/45 because one of his enemies rigged 
the deme assembly. During the proceedings, his opponents apparently 
claimed that his father spoke with a foreign accent, as though this alone 
demonstrated foreign ancestry.” In general, however, the speakers in 
the Attic lawsuits do not simply attribute bad Attic Greek or slave 
status to their enemies’ parents in the way we find in Old Comedy. 
Unlike the comic poets, these speakers were trying to win cases against 
the very citizens whose credentials they discredit. This adversarial con- 
text may have encouraged them to go further in elaborating the con- 
sequences of irregular parentage in terms of anti-Athenian, antidemo- 
cratic, and even bestial behavioral tendencies. Whatever their motives, 
speakers in the lawsuits discuss the hereditarian implications of gen- 
uine Athenian birth (and the lack thereof) in far more detail than 
anything found in extant Old Comedy. 

At this point, I want to consider the hereditarian and racial logic 
in Demosthenes’ two speeches against Aristogeiton, the so-called dog 
orator (25.40).** These speeches are exceptional (Dem. 25 in particular) 


32 See Plato Comicus K-A 61, Ar. Ra. 678-82, with scholiast on 681. 

3 Demosthenes 57.18. The problem is not that his father spoke a barbarian language, but rather that 
his accent was not Attic. 

34 There is controversy surrounding the authenticity of these speeches. Sealey (1960, 33, 1993) argues 
that Demosthenes 25 is a “free composition by a later rhetorician,” but allows that Demosthenes 
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for their extensive use of racial and species reasoning to brand Aristo- 
geiton not only as a bad citizen, but also as an irredeemably polluted 
human being threatening to contaminate the state, its citizens, and 
their way of life.” In 325/24, Lycurgus and Demosthenes brought an 
endeixis (denunciation) against Aristogeiton for illegally exercising his 


citizen rights while being a state-debtor.”° 


According to Demosthenes, 
the prosecution was brought not simply because Aristogeiton was in 
debt to the state — indeed, there is evidence that the Athenians often 
turned a blind eye to state-debtors in the fourth century — but rather 
because of his malicious judicial conduct in harassing private citizens 
with lawsuits.” Despite Demosthenes’ report that Aristogeiton targeted 
private citizens, we know of Aristogeiton’s involvement in many high- 
profile public prosecutions. Demosthenes admits that Aristogeiton 
prosecuted him on nine separate occasions, allegedly because he had 
been bribed by Philip of Macedon (25.37). 

A review of the larger political and international landscape may help 
to elucidate the specific rhetorical strategies Demosthenes recruits to 
“other” Aristogeiton as someone so polluted and base that he must be 
removed from civic society. By the time of this prosecution, Athens had 
long since been forced to endure Macedonian hegemony in the Greek 


world and indeed to endure limited Macedonian control over its own 


26 is a “real speech,” though not by Demosthenes. Hansen (1976, 144-52) revisits the question and 
concludes that there is no reason to reject Dem. 25 as spurious. 

5 Dem. 25.19-28, 22, 40, 52, 95, 96, 26.52. 

For the procedure employed against Aristogeiton, see Hansen 1976, 26-8. He was prosecuted again 


about a year later for taking a bribe from Harapalus; see Din. 2. For the policing of state debtors, 
see Hunter 2000b. 


x 


Hansen 1976, 27, 59. For Aristogeiton as a sycophant, see Christ 1998, 56-9. Hunter (2000b) shows 
that the Athenian treatment of state debtors differed in accordance with how the debt was accrued. 
While they were fairly tolerant to those who defaulted on tax obligations, they were not lenient 
with “embezzlers and wastrels of public monies” (Hunter 2000b, 34, referencing Dem. 22.65). 
For Hyperides’ proposal, see Plut. Mor. 848f; Lycurgus 1.41; M. Osborne 1981-83, vol. 3, 68. For 
Aristogeiton’s indictment of it, see Dem. 26.11. 
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foreign policy. Nevertheless, the Athenians were hardly reconciled to 
this situation, as their revolt from Macedon on Alexander’s death shows 
(323-22). During the intermezzo between their defeat at Chaeronea 
(338)and the Lamian War (322), roughly the era now known as the Lycur- 
gan period, the Athenians were hard at work reinventing themselves in 
the image of their ancestors who, against the odds, had defeated the Per- 
sian invaders.*? This policy of civic renewal and reinvention is often 
attributed to Lycurgus (Aristogeiton’s main prosecutor in this case), 
who employed the courts rather liberally to prosecute bad citizens, par- 
ticularly those who showed too little patriotic zeal after Chaeronea.” 
Given the allusions to Aristogeiton’s hired Macedonian sympathies, 
it is probably fair to locate Demosthenes’ portrait of him as an anti- 
citizen within the larger projects of reinventing Athens and accounting 
for Athens’ diminished international position in a face-saving way; by 
pinning the blame on select citizens and leaders (Leocrates, Lysicles, 
Autoclycus, Demosthenes/Aeschines, Aristogeiton, etc.), democratic 
speakers were able to describe the defeat without castigating either 
themselves or their audiences and without viewing their city’s situa- 
tion as permanent.“ 

Although the prosecution may well have an international backdrop, 
the speech focuses overwhelmingly on the person of Aristogeiton him- 
self. Demosthenes repeatedly makes one basic point, namely, that Aris- 
togeiton’s antisocial and antidemocratic behavior is the inescapable 
consequence of his inherited character defects. His behavior, we are 


2 


On the revolt and Lamian War, see Habicht 1997. 


È 


For the program of recovery and renewal associated with Lycurgus’ leadership, see Allen 2000b, 
Habicht 1997, Humphreys 1985a, Mitchel 1970, Ober 2001. 


# For Lycurgus’ overuse of the impeachment process, see Hyperides 2.12. 


> 
N 


Although he does not locate the speech in its larger context, Rosenbloom’s (2003) argument that 
Demosthenes constructs Aristogeiton as a scapegoat whose expulsion will cleanse the city and 
citizen body fits with the idea that the city needed to renew itself after the defeat to Philip. 
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to believe, explains the logic of the Athenian use of hereditary atimia 
as a punishment for select offenses. Although Aristogeiton claimed to 
be the watchdog of the democracy, Demosthenes turned the strategy 
back against him, warning the jurors that their supposed watchdog was 
liable to eat the very flock he purported to protect (25.40). 

As might be expected, Demosthenes marshals many examples to 
demonstrate Aristogeiton’s anti-civic and antisocial nature. The idea 
that the way someone treated his parents was an index of how he, 
as a citizen, would treat the larger citizen body was deep-seated in 
Athenian civic discourse. It is also a component of Athenian racialism, 
or, perhaps more precisely, of the kinship logic that grounded ideas 
about civic duty and obligation. For it was not enough simply to have 
legitimate Athenian parents; the citizen was also required to treat them 
well, thereby giving proof of his parentage and demonstrating his 
assimilation of the duties of familial and civic kinship. Demosthenes 
taps into these associations, reporting that Aristogeiton has abused his 
father, mother, and sister, thereby violating the bonds of family feeling 
that “normal” human beings and even animals were presumed to share 
(25.54-5, 65-6). 

In addition to deploying this traditional kinship ideology, Demos- 
thenes also attributes Aristogeiton’s behavior to the inheritance of what 
might be termed “acquired antidemocratic characteristics.”*+ Aristo- 
geiton’s father died a state-debtor and had been condemned by the 


8 For the law against mistreating parents, see Ath. Pol. 56.6; Is. 8.32; Todd 1993, 107-8; a man found 
guilty under this offense was excluded from the agora, Dem. 24.103. For the citizens and or city 
as a parent not to be abused, see Dem. 10.40-1, Lys. 13.91; see also Aes. 1.30. On the overlapping 
kinship ideology structuring relations between parents and children and citizens and state, see 


Strauss 1993, 41-53. 
4 


È 


Although the orators are not appealing toa technical reproductive theory when they make implicit 
claims and assumptions about the inheritance of acquired characteristics, a folk theory may have 
been popularized under the influence of Hippocratic medicine. For the theory of pangenesis and 
the inheritance of acquired “ethnic” characteristics, see Hippocrates Airs, Waters, Places 14; for 
discussion, see Lesky 1951, 70-85; Jouanna 1996, 306-7; Zirkle 1946. 
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democracy.“ Accordingly, when Demosthenes says that Aristogeiton 
is “infected with a hereditary hatred (patrikon ekhthron) for the demos,” 
he means it quite literally (25.32). For certain offenses, including trea- 
son, bribery, theft, and being a state-debtor, the state punished with 
atimia (disfranchisement) not only the citizen offender, but also his 
descendants. Although in most cases this punishment was immedi- 
ate, the descendants of state-debtors were penalized only after their 
parent’s death, with the punishment being reversible if they managed 
to pay off the debt. The offender’s descendants were disfranchised 
presumably because it was assumed that they would share their par- 
ent’s compromised loyalties (or, in the case of state-debtors, until the 
debt was repaid). The implicit logic here seems to be that “the apple 
doesn’t fall far from the tree,” or, as Athenian speakers put it, that 
a citizen inherits his father’s enmity toward the state (though in the 
case of state-debtors this stigma was removable).“’ This idea of negative 
(metaphorical) inheritance is related to, and perhaps even grew out of, 
the corresponding convention that aristocrats and citizens inherited the 
good reputations and deeds of their parents and ancestors.** Inheriting 
a reputation or a package of good deeds was not, however, a static thing: 


45 Demosthenes also alleges that Aristogeiton’s mother was a noncitizen who tried to pass as a citizen 
but was found out. She was reportedly sold as a slave after being convicted in a dike apostasiou 
(Dem. 25.65). The difficulty here is that the penalty for conviction in suits of this type was to send 
the slave who tried to avoid obligations back into slavery with the former master; in other words, 
there would be no need to sell the woman into slavery. For this reason, MacDowell suggests that 
diké apostasiou is a mistake for an aprostasiou, a prosecution of a metic for failing to take a prostates 
that carried the penalty of being sold into slavery (1978, 82); see also Todd 1993, 191 n. 40 on this 
passage. 

See And. 1.74, Dem. 21.113. Hereditary atimia was inflicted on the descendants of state-debtors, 


4 


persons guilty of treason, persons guilty of an attempt to overthrow the democracy, and persons 
convicted of theft, of bribery, and of the abolition of certain laws; see Hansen 1976, 71, 73; Hunter 
2000b. 


4 


4” This belief probably also underlies the occasional disfranchisement of citizens whose fathers were 


condemned to death; see Hansen 1976, 149; Hunter 2000b; Plut. Mor. 834a-b. 
48 See Dem. 2.26, 13.26, 15.35, 18.68; Dover 1974, 93; Ober 1989, 265; Strauss 1993, 78; Seager 1973, 21. 
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it was expected that citizen or heir would imitate the models of exem- 
plary conduct that ran in the family.*” By the same token, Athenian 
speakers assume that a citizen whose parent has been punished by the 
democracy or committed treason against it would follow in the parent’s 
footsteps, inheriting a disposition inimical to the democracy. 

Aristogeiton is not the only example of a citizen said to be afflicted 
with a hereditary hostility toward the democracy. In his speech against 
Alcibiades the Younger for desertion, Lysias argued that Alcibiades 
should be disfranchised because of his inherited hostility (patrikon 
ekhthron) for the polis.’ Although his father, Alcibiades, was not con- 
victed under charges carrying hereditary atimia for his descendants, 
Lysias claimed that the son deserved atimia because he was not merely 
imitating the unscrupulous conduct of his ancestors but even trying to 
surpass it (14.25). Although Aristogeiton’s inherited hostility is more 
clear-cut (he is in fact the son of a state-debtor), the application of this 
trope is somewhat incongruous, since Demosthenes also emphasizes 
that Aristogeiton was completely estranged from his parents, refusing 
even to bury his father, the preeminent mark and duty of kinship. 
If Aristogeiton hated his parents, would he really have been bent on 
avenging the state’s mistreatment of them? Although we are probably 
not meant to try to fit all of the pieces of Demosthenes’ character sketch 
together, he clearly wants the jurors to view Aristogeiton’s enmity as 
immanent and irreversible. 


4° For instance, in 307 the Athenian polis honored Lycurgus for “having inherited (paralabon) from 
early times the loyalty to the democracy that was peculiar to his family (o‘keian)” (Plutarch Vit. 
X. Orat. 852a). The decree is preserved in Plutarch Vit. X. Orat. 851f-852e, and from an inscription, 
IG IP 457. M. Osborne (1981) has identified IG II? 513 as another copy of the decree. Although 
the decree suggests that Lycurgus’ family was more naturally democratic than other families, 
this does not undermine the idea of collective democratic inheritance. Rather, it ranks political 
inheritance, figuring the inheritance of democratic loyalty in aristocratic terms. In other words, 
it is a concession against democratic egalitarianism rather than racialism per se. 

Lys. 14.40. For hereditary enmity between Greeks and Persians, see Isoc. 4.184.6, 5.126; between 
Greeks and non-Greeks, Dem. 21.29. 
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At times, Demosthenes suggests that the citizen’s character is shaped 
by both nature and nurture. In particular, he identifies the laws as 
imposing a kind of collective nurture on the citizens’ disparate indi- 


vidual natures (25.15): 


The whole life of men is governed by nature (phusei) and the laws 
(nomots ). Of these, nature (phusis) is sometimes irregular and 
idiosyncratic (idion) to each man; but the laws are something universal 


(koinon) and definite and the same for all. 


Elsewhere in the speech, he credits the city’s laws with moralizing 
the citizens, remarking that without law human beings would be no 
different from the beasts (21). But if laws have such a powerful consti- 
tuting effect on human nature, we might again query what has gone 
wrong in Aristogeiton’s case. The answer seems to be that Aristogeiton 
differs from other citizens, just as one plant or animal species differs 
from another. That is, Aristogeiton just has a bad nature. To make sure 
the jurors see it this way, Demosthenes employs an unusually vivid 


biological metaphor (25.48): 


Why spare one who is the betrayer of those who resemble him, and the 
enemy “by nature and inheritance” (ek phuseds kai genous) of good 
men, unless one thinks that the state should preserve, as a farmer might 


do, the seed (sperma) and root of the sycophant and the wicked? 


As the proverbial bad seed, Aristogeiton is unable to assimilate 
into the citizen family.” True, Demosthenes is not exactly sure about 


51 Tt should be stressed that phusis and its cognates can be used to designate nature as fixed, along the 
lines of genetic endowment, or as it has been shaped by nurture or culture (Dover 1974, 84, see also 
Frank 2005; for nature as fixed, see Dem. 18.203, Gorgias 6.26). 

5 Dem. 25.87-8. The history of the term “race” in English is also associated with the metaphorical 
assimilation of people and plants. “The earliest recorded English usage of the term ‘race’ occurs in 
1508, in a poem by William Dunbar. It seems possible that the term’s significance was a derivative 
of an earlier sense of race as ‘root,’ applicable to vegetables or herbs (1450). Races were taken, 
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Aristogeiton’s breed, likening him to a dog, a wolf, a snake, a scorpion, 
a tarantula, and a poisonous growth.” The point, though, is clear: 
Aristogeiton’s innate wickedness is a blight on the body politic that 
must be excised at the “root” rather like a cancerous tumor (95). 
Although we find attempts to stigmatize supposedly bad citizens by 
employing biological metaphors and natural-kind thinking elsewhere 
in Attic oratory, the speeches Against Aristogeiton I & II go furthest in 
deploying and elaborating their underlying ideology.” 


ARISTOCRATIC REPRODUCTIVE AFFRONTS 

The speeches against Aristogeiton contain thoroughgoing biological 
and hereditarian explanations for one (politically active) citizen’s cor- 
rupt and purportedly inhuman nature. Although Demosthenes does 
not target ancestry as the source of Aristogeiton’s bad nature (a reticence 
that might be expected given his own vulnerability in this regard), he 
nevertheless articulates key components of racial citizenship, includ- 
ing the belief that a parent’s ill will toward the democracy would be 


loosely speaking, as population groups of different roots, suggestively rooted in the geographic 
soils of different regions” (Goldberg 1993, 62). 
% Dem. 25.52, 95, 96, 26.52. 
Analogies between humans and animals employed to classify human beings are also common 
within the framework ofancient physiognomy, the art of inferring character and hidden properties 
from physical and visual signs. By comparing humans to animals, physiognomy characterizes 
human beings according to fixed types because each animal species was thought to possess uniform 
traits; e.g., all foxes were thought to be cunning. For physiognomy in antiquity, see Blondell 2002; 
Sassi 2001, 38-9. For Attic oratory as attesting to an “Athenian folk physiognomics as an embedded 
social practice,” see Hesk 2000, 219-27. See also Sissa 1999 on Aeschines’ depiction of Timarchus’ 
body. 
> For other examples, see Aes. 3.167 and 1.99 Dem. 18.162, 242. As I mentioned in the Introduction, 
Aristophanes’ Birds provides many examples of the use of folk-species classifications to model 


human ethnic and social relations. See Birds 293, 483-5, 499, 504-10, 514-16, 760-5. Similarly, 
in the Wasps, the Wasp-chorus members identify themselves as the only genuine Artikoi, noble 
and autochthonous beings. The wasp-citizens describe themselves as the most manly breed and 
the quickest to retaliate when provoked (1089-90, 1076-7, 1105). For the use of folk-biological 
classifications to characterize human ethnic groups, see Gil-White 2001, 517. 
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56 


passed on to his or her children.” As I mentioned earlier, this conceit 
was deployed against Alcibiades the Younger in an effort to remove 
him from the Athenian political scene. We can also see various aspects 
of racial ideology in the accusations of reproductive affronts that sur- 
round Alcibiades himself.” As the bad boy of Athens’ democracy, 
Alcibiades is credited with several such offenses. According to one 
famous story, Alcibiades seduced and impregnated one of the Spartan 
queens.” Plutarch reports that Alcibiades’ motive was to ensure that 
one of his descendants would rule Sparta.” In this anecdote, Alcibiades 
is not accused of having violated Athenian racial protocols; rather, he 
is depicted as behaving like a typically competitive and status-obsessed 
aristocrat, using his sexual and reproductive prowess to get one up on 
the Spartan king and the Spartan state.°° 

The ancient sources credit Alcibiades with fathering not one but sev- 
eral illegitimate children.” Of particular interest for present purposes is 
the tradition that he fathered a child with his Melian slave-concubine. 
After the Athenians executed the men of the island (Melos), they sold 
the women and children as slaves. Alcibiades took one of these women 
as his concubine, behavior that looked to the Athenians very much 
like polygamy, a practice they associated with non-Greeks and despotic 
power. But even worse, he also had a child with this woman, according 


to the speaker of Andocides 4 (Against Alcibiades). Although this speech 


According to the Suda (s.v. Aristogeiton), Aristogeiton’s mother had been a slave. 

For gender and eros in Alcibiades’ self-fashioning, see Strauss 1993, 148-52; Wohl 2002. For the 
theoretical intersections between racial ideologies and sexual affronts, see Stoler 2002. 

58 See X. HG 3.3.2; Plut. Ages. 3.2, Alc. 23.7 

9 Plut. Alc. 23.7-9; see also X. HG 3.3.1-4. 

In the context of aristocratic thought, superior status — here Timaia’s status as a queen — matters 
more than ethnic and/or polis affiliation. On aristocratic conceptions of inheritance, see further 
Chapter 3. 

See Athen. 535a; Plut. Alc. 16, 23.7-9; X. HG 3.3.1-4; And. 4.22-23. For the position of Alcibiades in 
the democracy, see Gribble 1999, Wohl 2002. 
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is almost certainly a rhetorical exercise, perhaps dating from the Hel- 
lenistic period, it nevertheless provides useful information about the 
kinds of claims that were deemed plausible to undermine a citizen’s 
political credibility. The ostensible occasion for the speech is a debate 
in 415 on the question of whether Alcibiades ought to be ostracized and 
hence removed from the city for ten years.°* The speaker argues not 
only that Alcibiades’ behavior in fathering this child was unlawful, but 


also that it represented a serious threat to the Athenian state (4.22-3): 


That’s why the young spend their days in the courts instead of the 
gymnasia; that’s why our old men fight our battles, while our young men 
make speeches — they take Alcibiades as their example, Alcibiades who 
carries his villainy to such a pitch that, after recommending that the 
Melians be sold into slavery, he purchased a woman from among the 
prisoners and has since had a son by her, a child whose birth was more 
unlawful than Aegisthus’, since he is born from parents who are each 
other’s deadliest enemies, and of his nearest kin the one has committed 
and the other has suffered the most terrible of wrongs. Indeed it would 
be well to make such shamelessness still plainer. He produced a child 
with the very woman he had turned from a free citizen into a slave, 
whose father and relatives he had put to death and whose city he had 
ruined, that he might thereby make his son his own enemy and the city’s; 
by such necessity is the boy driven to hate both.” 


Alcibiades’ behavior in taking a concubine froma city he had partic- 
ipated in sacking could have been problematized in politically inflected 
class terms, given the ideological work of gender in supporting demo- 
cratic civic ideology and its egalitarian norms.°* Having a concubine, 
or hetaira (courtesan), could be construed as using women to advertise 


% For the actual ostracism of Hyperbolus in 415, see Forsdyke 2005, 170-5. 
6 Trans. adapted from M. Edwards 1995; see also Plut. Alc. 16. 
64 See Foxhall 1989; Lape 2001, 2004, forthcoming, 
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sexual and reproductive potency in order to impose a status distinction 


65 


between men.” Although some men may have chosen to live with 


noncitizen women, women who might be labeled concubines, they 
could not have a live-in concubine and a wife at the same time, the 


behavior Alcibiades seems to be associated with here;°° 


yet the speaker 
bypasses the expected critique and instead focuses on the reproductive 
consequences of Alcibiades’ behavior. According to his reasoning, by 
having a child with his Melian concubine, Alcibiades committed a 
reproductive affront worse than any that might be associated with the 
incestuous aristocrats of the tragic stage.” In fact, the invocation of 
tragedy does not fully serve the speaker, since there are examples of 
tragic characters whose similarly compromised parentage is tolerated. 
For instance, in Euripides’ Andromache, only a discredited character 
claims that Molossus (child of Andromache and Neoptolemus) will 
possess a hereditary hatred for his father, the sacker of his mother’s 
city.” In the heroic and tragic traditions, it is generally assumed that 
a warrior will father children with the women of a conquered city. 
The only children who are regarded as too dangerous to let live are 
those whose fathers have been killed by the conquering warrior or by 
his compatriots. In relating Alcibiades’ rumored reproductive offense, 


6 During the classical period, citizens are commonly maligned for keeping courtesans rather than 
concubines; see further Chapter 5 of this study. For the relative paucity of references to concubinage 
in the classical period, see Lape 2002/03; Kapparis 1999, 9-13; McClure 2003, 18; Maffi 1989; Mossé 
1991; Müller 1899, 710-32; Ogden 1996, 158-63; Patterson 1990, 55, 1991, 284. 

% Fifth- and fourth-century Athenian sources identify polygamy and polygyny (in the form of 

keeping wives and concubines in the same household) as a barbarian and despotic practice, char- 

acteristic of the Persians, Thracians, and Macedonians. For Macedonian polygamy, see Athenaeus 

Book 13, 556b-e; Ogden 1997, passim. For the depiction of Thracian polygamy in Athenian tragedy, 

see Hall 1989, 142-3. McClure (2003, 19-20) points out that the Greek sources link concubinage 

with polygamy, identifying it as a foreign practice linked to despotic rule. For the general Greek 
association of polygamy with barbarians, see also E. Hall 1989, 42-3, 201-3. For the hostility of 
tragic wives to husbands who seek to introduce concubines into the conjugal home, see Foley 

2001, Ogden 1995. 

67 For the use of tragedy here and in fourth-century oratory generally, see Wilson 1996. 

68 Andr. 519-22, 659; see also H. F. 1258-62; Held. 592-602, 1002. 
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Andocides has revised this tradition in light of the core propositions 
of Athenian racialism: he not only assumes that a child with mixed 
ancestry will have divided or compromised loyalties, he also assumes 
that children “inherit” the friendships and enmities of their parents.” 


GENDER, HEREDITY, AND THE DEMOCRATIC TYPE 

The examples from oratory discussed so far attest to the view that 
an antidemocratic or anti-Athenian disposition could be inherited 
because of an ancestor’s behavior and/or through their blood. In other 
words, acquired and innate characteristics were treated as equally 
heritable.” Generally speaking, these forms of inheritance are dif- 
ferentiated in accordance with gender. Citizens were said to inherit 
acquired, antidemocratic dispositions from fathers who betrayed the 
state or who were punished with hereditary atimia. By contrast, citi- 
zens — or, more aptly, certain supposedly fraudulent citizens — were 
accused of inheriting foreign blood making them unfit for citizenship 
from their mothers.” As a preliminary to clarifying the cultural con- 
ditions that inform this pattern, it will be useful to review Aeschines’ 
extended description of Demosthenes’ ancestry.” 

In 336, Ctesiphon proposed that the demos honor Demosthenes with 
acrown for his unflinching service in support of the state, including the 
use of his own funds to repair the city’s fortifications after Chaeronea. 


© The connection between mixed ancestry and mixed loyalties also informs the tradition associ- 
ating bastards (who have unequal and sometimes ethnically mixed parentage) with new civic 
foundations; see further Chapter 3. 

Questions of inheritance, why “good” men did not always have similarly moral sons, and what 
specifically was transmitted from generation to generation were problems that intrigued both 
Plato and Aristotle; see Bassi 2003 on Plato's Laches. 

The main exception to this pattern occurs in Demosthenes 57, Against Eubulides, in which the 
nativity of both of a citizen’s parents is in question. For this case, see Chapter 5. 

For Demosthenes’ parents and ancestry, see Aes. 2.22—3, 78, 94, 180, 183; Din. 1.15; Davies 1971, 121-2; 
Dillon 2004, 60-8; Foxhall 1996; Gernet 1918, 186-7; Hunter 1989, 1990, 299-325; Pomeroy 1997, 168. 
Demosthenes was born in either 385/4 or 384/3 (Golden 1979). In either case, the close proximity of 
his birth to the period in which the amnesty for birth scrutiny expired probably also contributed 
to the recurrent allegations that he had foreign ancestry; for Demosthenes’ ancestry, see further 
Chapter 6. 
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Aeschines, in turn, indicted this proposal with a graphé paranomon, 
arguing that it was in conflict with the city’s existing laws.” When he 
finally brought the case to trial in 330, Aeschines used the prosecution 
less to argue against the legality of Ctesiphon’s proposal than to attack 
Demosthenes’ entire political career, together with his credentials as a 
loyal Athenian and democrat. In this context, it is not surprising that 
one of the cornerstones of his argument against Demosthenes’ political 
fitness is the claim that Demosthenes is not actually a citizen at all: 


His father was Demosthenes of the deme Paeania, a free man, for there 
is no need of lying. But as for what he has received from his mother and 
his maternal grandfather, I will tell you. There was a certain Gylon of 
Cerameis. This man betrayed Nymphaeum in the Pontus to the enemy, 
for the place at that time belonged to our city. He was impeached and 
became an exile from the city, not awaiting trial. He came to Bosporus 
and there received as a present from the tyrants of the land a place 
called “the Gardens.” Here he married a woman who was rich, I grant 
you, but Scythian by descent. This wife bore him two daughters whom 
he sent here with plenty of money. One he married to a man I will not 
name, for I do not care to incur the enmity of many persons; the other, in 
contempt of the laws of the city, Demosthenes of Paeania took to wife. 
Your meddler and informer comes from her. From his grandfather, 
therefore, he would have enmity toward the people, for you condemned 
his ancestors to death; and from his mother, he would be a Scythian, a 


“Greek-speaking barbarian,” hence, his baseness is not native to our 


land/* 


® For the graphé paranomon, see Hansen 1991, 205-10; Yunis 1988. 

74 Aes. (3.171-73): Tolto tratnp pèv tv Anuoobévns 6 Mataviels, dvijp tAeUOepos ot yàp Set 
YevSeo8ar Tà 8 dro Tis UNTPOS Kal TOU TÁTTOU TOU TPOS UNTPOS TÕS Exel AUTO, eyo 
ppaow. [UA tv èk Kepapéwv. OUTOs TIPOSOUs Tois TroAEUIoIs Núupaiov TO èv TH TldvTo, 
TOTE TS TOAEWS EXOVOT|S TO YwPiov TOUTO, puyàs aT eioayyENias èk TS TOAEWS EyEVETO, 
Thy Kpiow où% UTrouEivas, Kal &qikveita eis BOotropov kåk AauBaver Swpeàv Trapa T&v 
Tupavvaov Tous dvouaouEevous KnyTrous, Kal yape yUvaika TrAovotav èv vt) Aia Kal xpuoiov 
ETTIPEPOLEVTV TTOAY, DKUEIV SE TO yévos, é s AUTH yiyvovtTat Buy aTépes úo, as Exeivos Sepo 
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From his maternal grandfather, then, Demosthenes reportedly in- 
herited hostility toward the democracy. Although acquired antidem- 
ocratic characteristics more typically pass through the paternal line 
(since only men could act in politics and hence acquire enmity to the 
state), here we see that women could serve as heiresses for their father’s 
ill will.” That is, just as a mother can serve as an heiress/epzkleros for 
her father, transmitting his name and estate, here Aeschines assumes 
that Demosthenes’ mother transmitted her father’s hostility toward 


76 


the democracy to her son.” But in addition, Demosthenes’ mother is 
also said to have endowed her son with foreign blood, or, as Aeschines 
puts it, with a wickedness that is alien to Athens.” 

Aeschines juxtaposes Demosthenes’ family story with a positive 
description of the hereditarian components of citizen identity. He 
defines the démotikos — democratic man -as having innateand inherited 


characteristics: 


I think you would all acknowledge that the following qualities ought to 
be found in the democratic man: first, he should be free on both his 
father’s and his mother’s side, lest because of a misfortune of birth he be 
disloyal to the laws that preserve the democracy. Second, he should have 


METH TTOAAGY XPNUÁTOV &TrOOTEIAAS, OUVEOKICE THV LEV ETENAV OTWSTTIOTE, iva Et) TTOAAOIS 
a&trexScveoyat, TAV S etépav Ey nue TapiSaov Tous THs TOAEWS vóuous Anuooðévns 6 Tatavieus, 
¿E Ñs Uuiv ó Trepiepyos Kal ouKopavTns yeyevnta Anuoobevns. OùkoŬv åTTÒ Nev TOU TaTrTTOU 
Totus äv ein TH Su, Pavatov yap avToU THY Treoydovev KATÉYVÆTE, TX © Aro THs 
UNTPds ZKVENSs PápBapos EAANVIGaoV TH povi ev kai THY Trovnpiay OUK ETTIYwPI05 EOTI. 
Translation adapted from C. D. Adams. 


7 For the heiress or epikleros, see further Chapter 3. 


76 


The question of whether Demosthenes’ mother also transmitted hereditary atimia because of her 
father’s state debt also comes up in the context of Demosthenes’ dispute with his guardians; see 
Dem. 28.14. For the question of whether atimia for state debt was inherited through daughters, in 


cases when the debtor had no sons, see Kapparis 1994. 
7 


a 


This passage also clarifies that Athenian speakers could refer to a quasi-biological conception 
of inheritance without having a developed or technical vocabulary. Similarly, in Demosthenes’ 
speech Against Eubulides, the speaker describes himself as an astos, a native as regards the things 
he has from his mother “ta pros métros” and from his father “ta pros patros” (Dem. 57.46). 
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as a legacy from his ancestors some service which they have done to the 
democracy, or at the very least there must be no inherited enmity against 
it, lest in the attempt to avenge the misfortunes of his family he 


undertake to injure the city.” 


Aeschines is clearly articulating a conception of democratic citizen 
identity as a type (or stereotype) that is supposed to encompass all 
upstanding citizens. The transition from thinking about individuals 
in terms of their pedigrees or descent to thinking about individuals as 
types, that is, as representatives of a social group, has been identified as 
a key feature of modern racisms.”” While the ideology of racial citizen- 
ship prefigures such a transformation (particularly in its emphasis on 
bilateral affiliation and membership in the citizen cohort as opposed 
to vertical genealogy), the shift is uneven and not fully developed.*° 
Although it was possible for Aeschines and others to speak of a demo- 
cratic type, the notion was not completely naturalized: Demosthenes 
thinks nothing of ridiculing Aeschines for defining the democratic 
citizen as if he were a statue made to order (18.122). 

Demosthenes responded to Aeschines’ attack on his political career 
and ancestry in his Crown speech. As with his account of Aristogeiton’s 
bad nature, he avoids focusing directly on the issue of Aeschines’ ances- 
try, likely in the knowledge of his own weakness in this regard. Instead, 
he draws heavily on comedy, framing Aeschines’ family story in terms 


78 Aes. 3.169: Oiyou tolvuv a&travtas äv tuds SuoAoyTjoa TASE Seiv UTIAPEAI TH SNUOTIKE, 
TIPdOTOV uv EAEUGEPOV AUTOV Eival Kal TIPOS TATPOS Kal TPÒS UNTPÓS, iva UT] Sià THV Tepi TO 
yévos &tuyiav SucyEvis 7] ToIs vols, of oœğouoi Thy SnuoKpatiay, SeUTEpov & dard TÕV 
TIPOY OVvoov EVEPYETIAY TIVE AUTE TIPOS TOV ST|NOV UTIAPYELY, 7} TÓ Y avayKaloTatov unSepiav 
éx8pov, iva ut BonPav Tois T&v Tpoyóvæv ATUXTNUAOL KAKS ETTLXEIPT) Toiv TAV TÓAIV. 
Translation adapted from C. D. Adams. For the dêmotikos construed in terms of innate nature, see 
also Pseudo-Xenophon (Ath. 2.19.7). 


7? Banton 1987; Goldberg 1993, 64, 68. Isaac (2004) identifies Airs, Waters, Places as the first work in 


Greek literature to describe groups of people in terms of stereotypes said to cover all individual 
members. 


80 See further Chapter 3. 
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of status, offering a kind of “rags to riches” story, featuring a slave- 


turned-citizen and a prostitute masquerading as a priestess (18.130): 


Why it was just yesterday or the day before when he became an 
Athenian and an orator, and, by the addition of two syllables, 
transformed his father from Tromes to Atrometus, and bestowed upon 
his mother the high-sounding name Glaucothea, although she was 
universally known as Empousa, a nickname she owed to the pleasing 


diversity of her acts and experience. 


Demosthenes draws on comedy and what appears to be the tra- 
ditional vocabulary for making allegations of spurious citizenship. 
Whereas in comedy the phrase “yesterday or the day before” is specif- 
ically employed to undermine the status of the new politicians, in 
fourth century oratory it is applied more generally in the context of 
citizenship and inheritance fraud.” In this case, Demosthenes’ gesture 
to the comic is a strategic effort to diffuse the impact of Aeschines’ 
account of his family history by turning such stories into a joke.” 
Still, his mocking description of Aeschines’ parents provides us with 
further information about Athenian racialism. According to Demos- 
thenes, Aeschines’ father was a slave. Since most slaves in Athens were 
non-Greeks, calling someone a slave was tantamount to censuring his 
or her ancestry." Rather than drawing out this implication, however, 
Demosthenes tells us that Aeschines’ father went from slave to citizen 
by adding syllables to his name. Although this may have been another 


attempt at humor, it relies on the very real practice of correlating 


5! Translation adapted from C. A. and J. H. Vince. On Aeschines’ parents, see further Harris 1995, 
25-6. 

82 A speaker in Eupolis’ Demes vilifies an unknown demagogue by claiming that he had no phratries 
“yesterday or the day before” (fr. 99.24); see further Storey 2003, 150-2. See also Aristophanes Frogs 
(726), Dem. 44.42. 

83 For the comic element of Demosthenes’ attack, see also Dover 1974, 32-3; Harding 1987, 30. 

84 For accusations of servile ancestry, see Ober 1989, 270-2; Süss 1910; Yunis 2001. 
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names to social status. Names often served to announce their bear- 
ers’ place in the social hierarchy, indicating whether they were free 
or slave, Greek or non-Greek, legitimate or bastard, respectable or 


rough — meaning, in the sex trade or marriageable.”° 


By the same 
token, many Athenian citizens possessed inherited names that worked 
to confirm and reinforce their identity as pure Athenian citizens.” 
Mark Golden points out that “though they had no surnames or family 
names, the Athenians could use personal names to advertise a child’s 
membership in the family.”** By telling the jurors about the addition 
of syllables to Aeschines’ father’s name, Demosthenes behaves like the 
quintessential slanderer, as least as the type is described by Theophras- 
tus. According to Theophrastus, when asked about an acquaintance, a 
slanderer answers something like this (Characters 28.2, [trans. Rusten 


1993]): 


Let me begin at the beginning, with his lineage. This man’s father was 
originally named Sosias, but then became Sosistratos in the army, and 


after he had been enrolled as a citizen, Sosidemos.*° 


Demosthenes uses the same tactic to undermine the respectability 
of Aeschines’ mother. Rather than suggesting that she was of for- 
eign origin, he saddles her with a disreputable’s name, Empousa, and 


Dover (1974, 31 n. 11) points out that the name Atrometos “suggests ‘not trembling’ i.e. ‘fearless, 
and ‘Tromes’ suggests . . . ‘trembling.’” 

For prostitute names, see McClure 2003; for bastard names, see Ogden 1996, 26-8; Dem. 39-40; for 
slave names, see Lambertz 1907, Fragiadakis 1986, Masson 1972, Morris 1998, Robertson 2008, Dem. 
45.86; for a lawsuit over a name, see Dem. 39 and 40. For aristocratic names, see Philemon 69 K.-A.; 
Ar. Nub. 63ff.; Golden 1986, 257; for political names, see Raaflaub 2004, 23-8. 

For the hereditary component of Athenian naming, see Dem. 60.7, 43.74; Golden 1990, 24-5; Levin 
1997, 48-9. For Greek personal names, see further Bechtel (1917) 1964. 

Golden 1990, 24; see also McClure 2003, 75; Ogden 1996, 91-3; Robertson 2008. 
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Sosias is a conventional slave name in comedy; see Gomme and Sandbach 1973, 465-6; Krieter- 
Spiro 1997. Diggle (2004, 488) points out, however, that in Attica the name Sosias was also borne 
by citizens. 
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does the jurors the favor of explaining the connection between the 


name and her services.” 


In extant oratory, this name game is most 
commonly deployed to undermine the status and respectability of 
women. Apollodorus accuses Stephanus and Neaera of changing their 
daughter’s name from Strubele to Phano in order to pass her off as a 
female citizen (Dem. 59.50).” It was relatively easy to call a woman’s 
name into question or to impute an alias to her, in part because of 
the convention dictating that the names of respectable women ought 
not to be mentioned in court. By calling the name of a man’s female 
relative into question, a speaker would of course also be challenging 
her citizen status.” In her study of gossip in the Attic lawsuits, Vir- 
ginia Hunter finds that gossip about women relates primarily to two 
issues: sexual status and civic or native status. The sexual domain (i.e., 
through respectability) was, of course, a key sphere in which female 
citizens performed their citizen identity and affirmed their birth and 


legitimacy.” 


GENDER AND THE ALCHEMY OF CITIZEN IDENTITY 

In this chapter, we have seen that one of the key ways of assail- 
ing a citizen’s status was to gainsay the civic credentials of his or her 
mother, at least in comedy and oratory. Although I have been dis- 
cussing these attacks as abuse topoi, and elaborating the underlying 


9 


See Bertrand (2005, 214), McClure (2003), and Yunis (2001, 187) on this passage and the importance 
of names as tokens of identity. 

On the connotations of the name Strubele, see Kapparis 1999, 266; see Carey 1992, 112, on the name 
Phano. See also Is. 3.31 for Phile and her alias. For implications of having two names, see further Cox 
1998, 176-7. For the general tendency of Athenian speakers to avoid naming respectable women, 
see Schaps 1977; Just 1989, 28. Lewis 2002, 108-9, points out that female names are not necessarily 
coordinated to status; that is, courtesans and female citizens sometimes have the same name. 
The one place where the names of respectable women could be safely advertised was on funerary 
monuments; see Osborne 1997; Pomeroy 1997, 127-8. 


3 Hunter 1989, 321, 1994. For attacks on women’s civic status, see Aes. 2.78, 93, 180, 3.172; Dem. 19.281, 


21.149-50, 25.65, 57.30-7, 40-5; Din. 1.15. For attacks on women’s sexual status, see Dem. 18.129-31, 
Is. 3. 
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racial logic that they fortify and forge, it will be useful to conclude 
with a few remarks on how this logic interfaces with gender. To antic- 
ipate, I suggest a complex ideological negotiation here. On one level, 
racial rhetoric in political discourse was complemented by an ideology 
of gender hierarchy supposed to structure the private sphere or oikos. 
For instance, one of the ways a citizen performed his egalitarian and 
racial political identity was by maintaining sexual control over the 
women in his family.’* In turn, however, one consequence of this chi- 
asmic relationship between racialism and gender was that it allowed 
a citizen’s racial identity to be attacked in the idiom of gender; that 
is, the sexual respectability of his mother or another female family 
member could be impugned. The conventional organization of gen- 
der further encouraged this line of assault because women, though 
not formally secluded, certainly had less of a presence in political dis- 
course than men, making their identities much less well known.” As 
I will suggest later, the convention of attacking a man’s Athenian-ness 
and/or political status through his female relatives, though enabled by 
the conventional gender structure, also served to rearrange that struc- 
ture by highlighting rather than hiding women’s crucial contribution 
to the formation of the all-male, all-Athenian, egalitarian political 
sphere. 

Attacking the credentials or respectability of a citizen’s mother 
became the proverbial cheap shot because the conventions of Athenian 
culture supporting gender difference and hierarchy made this such 
an easy target. The prevailing orthodoxy that a respectable woman’s 
name should not be known at all enabled and encouraged the con- 
vention of using women to contest men’s claims to political status 


and family inheritance. Moreover, this tactic was facilitated by the 


°4 For this dynamic, see Foxhall 1991, Lape 2001. 
35 On the separation of male and female spheres in Athenian ideology, see further D. Cohen 1991. 
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conventions of record keeping. Although males who passed the doki- 
masta for citizenship had their names recorded on the deme registers, 
the demes did not keep records of female citizens.” S. Lambert has 
argued that it was the phratries more than the demes that served to 
monitor the descent of Athenian citizens.” Accordingly, we might 
expect that female citizenship or legitimacy would be acknowledged, 
if not recorded, at the phratry level in the form of birth records.” 
Although some men evidently did present their daughters to the phra- 
try, the practice does not seem to have been mandatory.” In any case, 
the issue of whether the polis kept lists of the names of legitimate 
citizen women may not actually bear on the question of establishing 
or impugning female identity because the Athenians did not use writ- 
ten documentation for purposes of establishing a person’s identity as a 
citizen per se (see further Chapter 5). 

In general, female social identity was performed through the rituals 
associated with key moments in the life cycle: recognition by her 
father at birth, betrothal, and the marriage feast."°° The only way 
that a respectable woman’s identity could be verified was through 
the summoning of witnesses, kin and friends, who were present on 


% On the lexiarchikon grammateion, see Whitehead (1986, 98), who argues that these records were 


instituted with Cleisthenes’ reforms. Whitehead also argues that women were ignored by the 
deme system, although he acknowledges that women participated in deme activities; see further 
Whitehead 1986a, 77-81; Sickinger 1999, 55; for women’s deme membership, see Hunter 1990, 317-18; 


Cox 1998, 101. 
9 


S 


“It was the phratry, not the deme, that bore the onus” of controlling civic legitimacy (Lambert 
1993, 35 and passim). 

938 Men did introduce their wives (or at least first wives) to their phratries at the marriage feast 
(gamélia), though there were no official records of these introductions; see Dem. 57.40-3, Is. 3.30. 
Lambert (1993, 36) suggests that this feast was mandatory. 


°° Golden (1985) argues that Athenian women were regularly introduced to the phratry at birth. Gould 


6 


(1980, 41-2) and Lambert (1993, 36-7) argue that there was no regular procedure for introducing 
women. One gets the impression from Isaeus 3 that this was something a citizen might do as a 
kind of insurance policy to ward off later questions regarding a daughter's status (3.73, 75-6, 79). 
See also Lambert 1993, 36-7; Pomeroy 1997, 76-7; Wyse 1904, 363-4. 

100 See Hunter 1994, 112; Golden 1985, 1990, 26-30; Gould 1980, 40-2; Scafuro 1994. 
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these important occasions. Admittedly, men were largely in the same 
situation; deme registers were not deployed as identification records. 
Still, there were more rituals and public occasions on which a man’s 
identity was witnessed. This meant that men would usually have more 
witnesses on hand to verify or defend their identities in the event that 
it became necessary. This is why, of course, attacks on women were 
typically exploited in order to slander or undermine a man’s status: 
women were easier targets.'°* 

The paradox here is that the very gender conventions that kept 
women out of political life and, when possible, out of the public eye 
entirely made it easy to question female social identity and thus to 
undercut the status of men whose purview was the political arena. 
There is one judicial arena in which we find a great deal of emphasis 
on women and how they can make or break male claims to identity: 
namely, cases dealing with inheritance.'”’ For instance, the issue in 
Isaeus 8 (On the Estate of Ciron) hinges on establishing not only the 
identity but also the very existence of a female citizen. The speaker’s 
opponent claimed that as a nephew (he was the son of Ciron’s brother), 
he hada right to Ciron’s estate. The speaker himself claimed that he had 
a better and prior right to the estate because he was Ciron’s grandson, a 
son of Ciron’s legitimate daughter. To undermine the speaker’s claim, 
his opponent argued that Ciron never had a legitimate daughter at 
all, a claim that was facilitated by the gender conventions of Athenian 


culture. The speaker was forced to gather evidence to show that Ciron 


11 For the central role of witnesses in establishing male and female identity, see Humphreys 1985, 
1986; Hunter 1994, 112; Rudhardt 1962; Scafuro 1994. Bertrand (2007, 210) argues that citizens (male 
and female) did not establish their identities as individuals, but rather as members of carefully 
defined groups. 

102 Attacks on citizens through the female line are especially common in inheritance cases, basically 

the civil counterparts to political trials concerning citizenship. See esp. Is. 3.13, 6, 8.43; Dem. 39.2-4, 

40.8-11. See also Foxhall 1996, 142; Glazebrook 2005, 182. 

103 For the use of false witnessing suits in the context of inheritance disputes, see Scafuro 1994. 
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treated his mother as his daughter: he gave the marriage feast for her 
twice and provided her with two dowries (8.6, 9, 19). Also important, 
he provides witness testimony that the women of the deme chose his 
mother to preside at the Thesmophoria (19-20). For he realizes that he 
has more than just his inheritance riding on his mother’s identity. He 


explains to the jurors: 


If you are deceived into believing that our mother was not a citizen 
(politis) then neither are we: for we were born after the archonship of 
Eucleides (403) (Is 8.43). 


The logic here is fairly clear: if the speaker loses his claim to Ciron’s 
estate on the grounds that Ciron never had a legitimate daughter, the 
outcome will invalidate his claim to citizenship. 

Litigants manipulate the conventions of female social identity in a 
variety of ways, not only by impugning the status or even existence of a 
man’s female family members butalso by inventing them. For instance, 
Xenocles claimed that his wife Phile was the legitimate daughter of 
Pyrrhus and so entitled to Pyrrhus’ estate (Isaeus 3, On the Estate of 
Pyrrhus). The weakness in the case, however, is that Pyrrhus died more 
than twenty years before Phile appeared to claim her inheritance. 
During this twenty-year period, Pyrrhus’ adopted son held the estate. It 
was only when he died that Phile was suddenly introduced as Pyrrhus’ 
long-lost daughter. To defend his mother’s claim to the estate — she 
is Pyrrhus’ sister — against Phile, the speaker in Isaeus 3 casts Phile’s 
mother as a hetaira or courtesan, someone supposedly so well known 
that she could not possibly have been Pyrrhus’ legitimate wife. In this 
way, he seeks to bastardize Phile and invalidate her claim to Pyrrhus’ 
estate. 

Isaeus 8 and 3 are representative of the way disputants in inheritance 
cases draw on gender conventions and stereotypes to support their 
own title to an estate and to undermine the standing of opponents. 
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We might question why they fail to develop the racial implications 
of their arguments; that is, if Athenian women really do contribute 
to the making of Athenian-ness (inter alia), as civic ideology and laws 
suggest, why do litigants in inheritance disputes neglect to capitalize 
on these sorts of arguments to enhance their own claims and to “other” 
their opponents? There are probably several reasons for the emphasis 
on gender to the exclusion of racial and/or ethnic considerations. First, 
the fact that many inheritance disputes took place between members 
of the same family would naturally have put the brakes on racial and 
ethnic othering, since allegations of foreign ancestry could rebound 
onto the accuser. 

More significant, the laws pertaining to inheritance were established 
by Solon, and so predate the formation of racial citizenship."°* More- 
over, they encouraged litigants to frame their claims in the register of 
gender. For instance, his law of testament made it possible for citizens 
both to make wills and, crucially, to contest them. The provisions of 


the law are reported as follows: 


Any citizen, with the exception of those who had been adopted when 
Solon entered upon his office, and had thereby become unable to 
renounce or to claim an inheritance, shall have the right to dispose of his 
own property by will as he wishes, if he has no legitimate (gnésioi) male 
children, unless his mind is impaired by one of these things, lunacy or old 
age or drugs or disease, or unless he is under the influence of a woman, 
or under constraint or in bondage. ®™ 

The ability to contest wills (and hence estates) made “under the influ- 


ence of a woman” encouraged narratives about such scheming women 


104 For inheritance and adoption in Solon’s laws and Athenian practice, see Gernet 1920, Ghiggia 1999, 
Lane Fox 1985, Leduc 1998, Rubinstein 1993. 

5 Dem. 46.14, cf. Dem. 44.67, 20, 102; Is. 2.13, 3.68, 6.4. The law of testament is widely regarded as 
genuinely Solonian; see further Wyse 1904; 326, and Harrison 1968, 150. 
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and their ability to defraud legitimate heirs out of estates.'°° 


For present 
purposes, the key point to observe is that far from offering a space for 
acknowledging the role of women in making Athenian-ness, litigants 
in inheritance disputes exploited long-standing gender stereotypes to 
tell their stories of family identity and kinship. This is not to say that 
the Athenians completely failed to recognize the implications of racial 
citizenship for gender. Rather, it seems that they could do so only from 
a safe distance, that is, indirectly. The next chapter considers Euripides’ 
family romance of Athenian racialism, and the commentary it provides 
on the intersecting gender and kinship coordinates that composed it. 


106 The best extant example of this type figure is Alce, the prostitute accused of corrupting the 
p ype ng P pung 


reason of an old citizen, pillaging his estate, and defrauding the legitimate heirs in Isaeus’ speech 
On the Estate of Philoctemon (6.17, 21-3). For Solon’s law of testament and the creation of the 


greedy/scheming prostitute as a forensic stock character, see Lape 2004. 


CHAPTER 3 


ISM 


EURIPIDES’ “ION” AND THE FAMILY 
ROMANCE OF ATHENIAN RACIALISM 


Ong 


THE FAMILY PLOT: ATHENIAN RACIALISM ON STAGE 

Euripides’ Jon, produced sometime between 420 and 409, recapitu- 
lates Athenian racial ideology as a family romance.’ Characters in the 
play both embody and act out the belief that citizens were thought to 
inherit the patriotism and special characteristics that qualified them for 
citizenship.’ For this reason, the Jon provides a rare glimpse of the play 
of ideologies (gender, kinship, etc.) that orchestrate racial citizenship 
as a cultural practice and political ideology. This is, of course, neither 
to say that the Jon offers us an accurate portrait of exactly how these 
negotiations worked in practice nor to imply that Euripides intended 
to endorse the dysfunctional family dynamics he portrays. Rather, the 
Ion stages what would have been necessary in order for the Athenians 
to be who they claimed themselves to be. 

In broad outline, the story is as follows. Creousa, the sole surviving 
carrier of Athens’ autochthonous bloodline, has traveled to Delphi to 
consult the oracle about the long sterility of her marriage and about 
the fate of her abandoned child. Years before, when she was an unwed 
parthenos, Apollo had raped and impregnated her ina cave. She bore the 
resulting child, but exposed it in fear because of her unmarried state. 
Circumstances in Delphi lead her to conclude that Apollo has allowed 

1 There is uncertainty regarding when the play was first performed. Estimates range from around 

421 to 409. See Owen 1939, xli; Patterson 1990, 66-8; Seaford 1990, 158-9; Tyrrell and Brown 1991, 144; 

Davies 1977/78, 118; Lee 1997, 40; Loraux 1993, 206; Walsh 1978, 308-9; Goossens 1962, 478; McDonald 


1978, 195; Webster 1967, 5. 
2? For the belief in the heritability of political characteristics, see Chapter 2. 
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the child to die. At this juncture, her husband, Xouthos, makes his 
belated arrival and successfully consults Apollo’s oracle. Apollo tells 
him that the first person he meets upon exiting the temple will be his 
son. Encountering the temple servant, Xouthos identifies him as his 
son and names him Ion. In reality, of course, Ion is Creousa’s long-lost 
child, whom Apollo - via Hermes — has rescued after all. The problem is 
that, although the audience knows this, Creousa is allowed to remain in 
the dark. While this leads to some drama, including Creousa’s attempt 
on Ion’s life, in the end Creousa and Ion are reunited; Xouthos remains 
outside the Athenian bloodline, and the Erechtheid house is renewed. 

Since this tale of family intrigue has clear political and imperial 
ramifications, critical controversy centers not on whether the Jon is 
political, but on what message(s) Euripides intended to convey by 
telling the story in this way.’ Critics variously argue that the play is 
comic, ironic, or otherwise critical of the Athenian parochialism it puts 
on display.* Although Euripides has tailored the plot specifically to 
ensure the transmission and reproduction of the autochthonous blood- 
line, some critics contend that the play contains a devastating critique 
of just this conceit, Athenian blood purity, and the civic exclusivity it 
engendered. According to this argument, characters in the play who 
uphold Athenian norms “display a violence and destructive xenopho- 
bia” that embodies the dark side of autochthony.’ Taking this argument 
a step further, some scholars argue that the play specifically articulates 
a reaction against the contemporary city’s exclusionary citizenship 


3 For the Jon and Athenian imperialism, see Goossens 1962, 487-9; Owen 1939, xi-xii; Barron 1964, 
35-48. For the complex question of the relationship between tragedy and civic and democratic 


ideology, see Goldhill 2001. 


> 


For ironic interpretations, see Detienne 2003a, 20,59; Cohen 2000a, 85,87; Patterson 1990, 67; duBois 
1991. In her study of the Jon, Loraux (1993, 210) simply remarks that “in Euripides’ hands, tragedy 
involves a systematic distortion of all dominant values.” For the Jon as essentially a comedy, see 
Knox 1979. 

Farrington 1990, 130;seealso Whitman 1974, 97-9; Saxonhouse 1986, 269; Rosivach 1987; Mastronarde 
1976, 164-5; Loraux 1993, 220-4; Ogden 1997a; Zeitlin 1996a, 299. 
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norms.’ While it is certainly possible that Euripides is undermining or 
questioning the significance of autochthony and Athenian exclusive- 
ness, his critique is not exactly straightforward, for “national pride,” as 
Kevin Lee puts it, is not “presented as wrong-headed in itself;” rather, 
complications arise only when this pride is wrongly turned against one 
of the city’s own (i.e., Ion).’ 

Finally, to label the Jon comic or ironic is a way of redescribing 
the play that sidesteps engaging with the central question of how 
Euripides was able to portray an Athenian orthodoxy in what has 
seemed to several critics to be the distinctly unorthodox terms of a 
dysfunctional family drama. In this chapter, I am not going to weigh 
in on the question of what message(s) Euripides intended to convey 
in the Jon. Instead, I am interested in exploring the way in which the 
play of ideologies orchestrated in the family plot mirrors the ideological 
negotiations and conflicts spawned by the advent of Athenian racialism. 
This focus makes the question of authorial intent a “moot point,” as 
one recent critic put it,” for, whatever we think Euripides was trying 
to do in the Jon, the key point is that he was able to flatter Athenian 
birth and racialist pretensions with a tale involving rape, lies, and 
bastardy. 

By telling the story in this way, Euripides dramatizes the conflict of 
ideologies spawned by racial citizenship as a family conflict. The con- 
test between aristocratic and democratic ideologies is enacted within an 
arranged marriage between an Athenian princess and the grandson of 
Zeus, with the triumph of democratic racial ideology figured in repro- 
ductive terms; that is, the only spouse who gets to produce Athenian 


6 For the Jonas offering a critique of exclusivity, see Saxonhouse 1986, Walsh 1978. 

7 Lee 1997, 36. This could, however, signal yet another critique, namely that of the insufficiency of 
biological kinship to determine identity. 

8 Futo-Kennedy 2006, 39, drawing on Goldhill 2000, 69, and Meyer 1993, 115, commentating on the 
Eumenides. 
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offspring in this play is Creousa. This reproductive triumph, though, 
is perhaps more apparent than real, since, by casting Apollo as Ion’s 
father, Euripides is recruiting an aristocratic strategy of basing prestige 
on the possession of a purported noble or divine family founder.’ While 
the Jon draws on this paradigm in the service of providing an additional 
founder for the collective citizen family, it also reworks it in significant 
ways. As Euripides tells the story, the significance of Apollo seems to 
be upstaged by Creousa’s role as a mortal woman who happens to carry 
something more valuable than Apollo’s “pure seed,” namely, Athens’ 
autochthonous bloodline (this bloodline too has a divine component, 
but that is another story)."° 

These ideologically inflected family dynamics are fated to extend 
into future generations, as Athena closes the play with a genealogical 
tale that effectively remakes the Hellenic world as offshoots of the 
Athenian family tree. By promising that the offspring of Creousa 
and Xouthos will be founders of the other Greeks, the play relocates 
the aristocratic outside the city and associates it with the foreign. 
Atthesame time, by making Ion’s fated sons theancestors of the Ionians, 
the play justifies the contemporary Athenian control over the Ionian 
cities as a matter of kinship seniority, while implicitly reinvigorating 
a facet of aristocratic ideology to flatter their dispossessed kinsmen. 

For all of this to work, of course, Euripides must also acknowledge 
the guilty secret of racial citizenship, which is that it depended on the 
reproductive work of women, and the women of Athens in particular. 
With this move, he upended other family fictions that democratic ide- 
ology traditionally endorsed. The new importance attached to women 
in producing and reproducing Athenian citizens gave the lie to gen- 


der difference, the conceit that Athenian women were products of a 


? Donlan 1999, Fowler 1998, Thomas 1989, Irwin 2005. 
1° For Apollo's sperma katharon, see Pindar P. 3.15. 
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separate creation and hence members of their own gender species." At 
the same time, the play upset the fiction of a purely paternal hered- 
ity and a common civic fraternity enabled by another family story 
of Athenian identity, the myth of autochthony.”* Far from trying to 
cover this up, Euripides rewrites the story of autochthony in the terms 
of Athenian racialism, highlighting rather than obscuring the polis’s 
desperate dependence on the female reproductive body. Yet, instead of 
generating a new egalitarian family or gender ideology, the valuation of 
the female reproductive role seems to elicit a corresponding emphasis 
on the inescapable sexual subordination of women. 

Apollo’s union with Creousa involved kidnap and force; in other 
words, it seems to have been more likea rape than a seduction. Although 
the play has a happily-ever-after ending, the issue of the rape is elided 
rather than resolved. By effacing the problematic aspect of the rape and 
effectively equating it with marriage, the play models and authorizes a 
normative gender hierarchy that compensates for or offsets the impor- 
tance attached to the female reproductive role. Implied reproductive 
symmetry does not translate into gender symmetry. 

While the Jon seems to reconcile the demands of gender hierar- 
chy with Athenian racialism, the play may not legitimate every facet 
of Athenian racialism. Rather, Euripides’ ability to rewrite the story 
of Athenian origins seems to rely on a cleavage in Athenian racial- 
ism engendered by the practice of recruiting the language of familial 


exclusion to coordinate racial or ethnic-national exclusion. After the 


1 For the Athenian ideology of gender difference, see Loraux 1993, Zeitlin 1996a, King 1998, duBois 
1991, although duBois (1990) detects a shift in the Athenian ideology of gender from difference 
to hierarchy in the fourth century, in this study I argue that the transition begins earlier, in the 
second half of the fifth century BCE. 

According to Arlene Saxonhouse (1986, 258, 259), founding myths of autochthony serve “to deni- 
grate the female” and to suggest “the exclusion of women from the origins of the city”; see also 
Segal 1999, 96. According to E. Cohen (2000, 87), the Jon “traumatizes Athenian norms by deriving 
autochthony through the female.” 
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passage of the citizenship law in 451/0, there were two ways to be a 
bastard; one could be the offspring of two unmarried Athenian par- 
ents or the offspring of mixed (Athenian/non-Athenian) parents. These 
qualifications were not perceived as symmetrical or equivalent: fourth- 
century sources make it clear that it was better to be a pure Athenian 
bastard than a half-Athenian bastard.” Euripides’ play benefits from 
the ambiguity elicited by the use of the term “bastard” for two very 
differently weighted racial kinship combinations, thereby allowing 
Ion, Athenian and Ionian founder, to remain a permanent bastard. 


FROM AUTOCHTHONY TO RACE 

The Jon is abovealla story about preserving and transmitting Athens’ 
autochthonous ancestry.'* This ancestry enabled the Athenians to 
boast that they were a pure “race” or genos, as Plato puts in the Menex- 
enus (245cd), or a glorious genos, as we find in the Jon (589).* Several 
critics have argued that this discourse was fundamentally aristocratic 


3 This ambiguity is the source of the modern debate over the status of a bastard born from two 
citizen parents. Scholars have variously argued that a bastard with two Athenian parents would 
be a citizen (MacDowell 1976; Latte 1937, 1072), that he or she would have marriage rights but not 
citizenship (Wolff 1944, 83), and that he would be excluded from family and city (Ogden 1996, 
157-9). On this issue, see also the following discussion. 

14 For the theme of autochthony in the play, see Cohen 2000a; Detienne 2003a; Dougherty 1996, 

254-6; Ebbott 2003, 81; Ermatinger 1897, 37-111; Lee 1997, 36-7; Loraux 1993, 184-236; Montanari 

1981, 159-97; Rabinowitz 1993, 192-3; Rosivach 1987, 284-94; Saxonhouse 1986, 262-8; Segal 1999, 96; 

Walsh 1978; Westra 2006, Zeitlin 1996a, 322-6. 

According to Loraux (2001, 20), although Athenian patriotic rhetoric valorizes the genos and 


aR 


“the approximate translation of the word is race,” it does not necessarily follow that this led 
“to a policy of racial discrimination.” Rather, she argues that the autochthonous idea operated 
to reinforce Athenian narcissism (2001, 128, 20, 19); but Athenian narcissism could in fact be 
tied to racial or ethnic discrimination. The orator Lycurgus presupposes that the autochthonous 
ancestry of the citizen body serves as a barrier to mass naturalization (Lycurg. 1.40-41). Yet this is 
not because he assumes that non-Athenians are naturally inferior or polluted in any way. Rather, 
he reasons that mass naturalization would uproot the Athenian claim to autochthony, stripping 


away a major source of Athenian pride, i.e., narcissism. The discourse of autochthony had an 


auto-referential orientation, just as Athenian racialism, rather than the hetero-referential focus 
that Loraux presumes by identifying racial discrimination as the sine qua non of racism. For the 
meaning of genos in Plato, see Kamtekar 2002. 
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in nature.” 


In part, this is because the myth endowed the citizen 
body with what every aristocrat had, that is, eugeneia, or noble birth.” 
Although Athenian discourse transformed eugeneia by collectivizing 
and nationalizing a trait that once belonged only to individual aristo- 
crats, it nevertheless preserved its aristocratic inflection.'* Autochthony 
was viewed as supplying the citizenry “with a noble ancestor capable 
of challenging the nobility of individual aristocratic families.”” It did 
not matter that no single Athenian could trace his ancestry back to the 
beginning or that there was no complete genealogy available to corrob- 
orate the Athenian claim to autochthonous origins. As with aristocratic 
genealogical practice, what mattered was the point of origin, the leg- 
endary past and heroic ancestry on which a family’s — or, in this case, 
the citizen family’s - contemporary prestige and position were seen to 
rest. In her study of aristocratic family traditions, Rosalind Thomas 
finds “a considerable telescoping of the period between the heroic age 
and the very recent past.”*? She interprets this jump in tradition as 
indicating that what mattered, ideologically speaking, was simply the 
ability to lay claim to heroic ancestors rather than knowledge of the 
generational links between past and present.” 

The discourse of autochthony was initially framed within this aris- 
tocratic tradition that appealed to a noble origin to butress contempo- 
rary status claims. The passage of the Periclean law, however, brought 


Loraux 1986, Thomas 1989. 

V For the democratically revised conception of eugeneia, see Arist. Rh. 1360b34-5; Dover 1974, 
9; Duplouy 2006; Loenen 1926; Ober 1989, 259-62; Thomas 1989; Walsh 1978, 301; Lysias 2.20; 
Hyper. 6.6-7. According to Loraux (1986, 218), the democratic takeover of eugeneia is a sign of the 
democracy’s failure to develop its own language and criterion of worth. 

See Ober 1989, 262-3. 

Thomas 1989, 218. On the foundation tales of Greek poleis, Loraux (2001) writes, “It is not that each 
city wishes to tell in its own way the story of the birth of the first man. Every foundation myth is 
less concerned with providing a version of the beginnings of humankind than with postulating 
the original nobility of a founder.” 

Thomas 1989, 157. 

Ibid., 157-8. 


n 
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changes to the ways in which noble origins and ancestry could be 
conceived in the democratic environment.” By attaching political sig- 
nificance to the identity of both of a citizen’s parents, the law fostered 
the belief that both parents played a substantive role in the making of 
citizens. In turn, this suggested that having one Athenian parent was 
not good enough, that the citizen’s inheritance could be compromised 
if, for example, his parentage or ancestry were mixed. 

In the context of aristocratic ideology, we rarely find the concern 
that one’s descent or inheritance is threatened by intermarriage with a 
member of an inferior class. While it is true that the Athenian tyrant 
Pisistratus supposedly refused to have children with his Alcmaeonid 
wife in order to avoid having them incur the Alcmaeonid curse,”’ 
inherited curses constitute an exceptional situation.** Traditionally, to 
lay claim to eugeneza, the marker of aristocratic status, one needed only 
one noble ancestor, in either the maternal or paternal line.” Having 
one such ancestor was sufficient, since he (or she) was believed to supply 
a substance or essence both immune to degeneration and impervious 


26 


to mixing or contamination.’ We know that this understanding of 
eugeneia retained its salience well into the fourth century because Plato 
is at pains to ridicule it. In the Theaetetus, Socrates undermines the 
significance of having a single noble forebear by pointing out that 
everyone has many ancestors, slave and free, Greek and barbarian (174e). 


In other words, the presumption here is that whatever the aristocrat 


Thomas (1989, 157) has observed that the democratic polis reversed the emphasis found in aristo- 
cratic genealogical practice in that it attached more weight to immediate democratic antecedents 
than to legendary ancestry; but in addition democratic citizenship practices also changed the 
understanding of how descent and ancestry were constructed and transmitted. 

* For the Cylonian conspiracy and the Alcmaeonid curse, see Plut. Sol. 12.1-6; Thuc. 1126-7; Hdt. 
1.61, 5.70-2; Harris-Cline 1999; Lang 1967; Lavelle 2005, 36-46; Rhodes 1981, 79-84. 

For the inheritance of curses, see Cole 2004; Mikalson 1991, 114-20; Parker 1983; Pomeroy 1997, 
83-5; Rose 1992. 

5 Arist. Rh. 1360b34—-35; Dover 1974, 9; Loenen 1926, 206-23. 

Van Groningen 1953, 50. See also Arnheim 1977; Donlan 1999, 98; Thomas, 1989, 159; Turner 1983, 15. 
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received from a family founder would have been thoroughly diluted 
by the multitude of his or her other ancestors. 

Theognis’ warnings about the dangers of interclass marriage and 
mating might, by contrast, speak to an alternative tradition of aristo- 
cratic hereditarian beliefs, a tradition akin to democratic racialism; yet 
the very fact that Theognis complains about the mixed marriages of 
Megarian aristocrats indicates that aristocratic mating practices were 


e27 


not constrained by worries about amalgamated bloodlines (183-92) 


We seek out rams and asses and horses that are purebred (eugeneas ), 
Cyrnus, and everyone wishes that they mount females of good stock; but 
a noble (esthlos) man does not mind marrying the base daughter of a 
base father if the latter gives him a lot of money, and a woman does not 
refuse to be the wife of a base man who is rich, but she wants a wealthy 
man instead of one who is noble. It is money people honor; one who is 
noble marries the daughter of one who is base and one who is base 
marries the daughter of one who is noble. Wealth has mixed up blood 
(genos ). And so, Polypaides, do not be surprised that the townsmen’s 
(aston ) stock (genos) is becoming enfeebled (maurousthai ), since what 


is noble (esthla) is mixing with what is base (kakois).** 


This critique gives us important information regarding the correla- 
tion between reproductive and political ideologies. First, the appeal to 
animal breeding evokes the eugenic strategy of mating the best with 
the best urged in some aristocratic and philosophic contexts. This 
eugenic backdrop prompts Theognis to cast interclass mating as a form 
of negative eugenics that is, as a practice leading to degeneration and 


77 Scholars agree that Theognis’ poems are a compilation assembled by different authors using the 
name Theognis as a poetic persona between the seventh and fifth centuries; see Nagy 1985; Kurke 
1999, 27-8. For present purposes, I am interested in the ideology and background assumptions in 
the poet’s critique of interclass breeding rather than in the historical situation per se. For eugeneia 
in Theognis, see Duplouy 2006, 43-44. 

28 Trans. Gerber 1999. 
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decline. It also stands behind his implicit construction of the Megarian 
aristocracy as a genos. He wants the notional aristocratic descent group 
to behave like an interbreeding group or, to put it less starkly, to prac- 
tice strict class endogamy, thereby reinforcing the boundary between 
aristocrat and commoner with reference to reproductive rules. By mak- 
ing this critique, Theognis allows us to see that elites practiced neither 
eugenics nor interbreeding (class endogamy) as a strategy of repro- 
duction.’ 

In the discourse of autochthony, the Athenians tapped into the tra- 
ditional aristocratic conceit of a fixed essence inherited from the point 
of origin to fashion their own brand of civic nobility. The passage of 
the citizenship law did not directly challenge or undermine this aris- 
tocratic conception of autochthonous ancestry. Indeed, funeral oratory 
continues to present autochthony in aristocratic terms until the very 
end of the classical period; but, as I noted earlier, the operation of 
the citizenship law implied that citizen birth and ancestry were frag- 
ile, that is, susceptible to outside influences and corruption due to 
the circumstances of sexual reproduction. What is striking about the 
Ton is that it interweaves this set of beliefs, the kernel of Athenian 
racialism, into the myth of autochthony. It is not simply the case that 
Euripides has anachronistically retrojected the Periclean citizenship 
law into the city’s mythic beginnings. He also reimagines autochthony 
through the set of beliefs or ideology that the law fostered. Although 


Creousa’s autochthonous heritage endows her — and, by implication, 


2 My argument that aristocratic ideology lacked a strong or developed conception of inheritance 
in part because aristocratic culture was loosely and informally organized is supported by recent 
scholarship on the aristocratic genos. In the nineteenth century, it was argued that the transition 
to democracy involved the weakening or breakdown of the aristocratic genos. It was thought 
that tightly knit gené controlled political power in Athens and other Greek cities (see Fustel 
de Coulanges [1864] 1980, Glotz 1904, Lacey 1968). Recent scholarship has shown, however, that 
these supposed gené were actually fictions produced by beleaguered aristocrats and fourth-century 
historians who bought into their claims of former family grandeur. See Bourriot 1976, Roussel 
1976, Lambert 1993, Patterson 1998. 
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future Athenians — with a kind of aristocratic status, it is no longer 
securely rooted in an aristocratic conception of an inherited essence. 
Rather, the survival of this ancestry now hinges on the circumstances of 
sexual reproduction — which means, in Creousa’s case, on the identity 


of her husband.’° 


THE PROBLEM: STERILITY OR ARISTOCRATIC INTER-POLIS 
MARRIAGE EXCHANGE? 

In Euripides’ telling of the story, Creousa is the daughter of 
Erechtheus and the granddaughter of Erichthonius — the first being 
born from the earth as a result of Hephaestus’ failed rape.” According 
to Kevin Lee, Euripides has compressed the standard Athenian geneal- 
ogy (leaving Pandion out) in order to make Creousa’s “autochthonous 
links more immediate.”** One of the first questions Ion asks Creousa 
is whether her father’s father “sprang from the earth” (267), with his 
subsequent questions providing a platform for rehearsing a truncated 
history of Athenian autochthony, or at least Euripides’ version thereof: 
Athena’s role in taking up Erichthonius from the earth and delivering 
him to the daughters of Cecrops for care, their disobedience and death, 
Erechtheus’ sacrifice of his virgin daughters, and Creousa’s fortuitous 
survival (270-80). 

This version of the story highlights both Creousa’s autochthonous 
bloodline and the danger and sacrifice involved in having such a 


30 Tt is impossible to determine whether Euripides was an innovator in adapting the myth of 
autochthony to the citizenship norms and the racial discourse they assisted in fostering or whether 
this cross-fertilization was simply in the air due to the operation of the Periclean law. There is, 
however, later fourth-century evidence for the inter-implication of the myth with the norms of 
democratic citizenship. Commenting on the connection between autochthony and legitimacy, 
Ogden (1996, 168) observes that the myth of autochthony not only justifies the classical laws of 
succession, but is actually conceptualized in terms of them. 

3! On Erichthonios, see Baudy 1992; Huys 1995, 381; Peradotto 1977; Powell 1976; Loraux 1993. 

32 Lee 1997, 189, 267. 
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bloodline. For Creousa, however, the demand is not that she give 
up her own life, but that she produce another life. She laments that 
she and her husband are childless (apaides) despite being married for 
many years (303—4).” Creousa’s childlessness is mentioned more than 
twenty times in the play, leading one critic to identify it as the “driv- 
ing force behind the plot.”** Since the autochthonous beings of Greek 
myth frequently have fertility problems, Nicole Loraux sees Creousa’s 
sterility as “simply a displacement of the childlessness that threatens 
any autochthonous being.” 

While autochthonous beings may generally have a difficult time 
reproducing, in Creousa’s case this infertility is both fortuitous and a 
ruse. In violation of the very orthodoxy that the play works to secure, 
she has been married to Xouthos, a non-Athenian, because he gave 


her father crucial military assistance.” 


Although Creousa desperately 
wants a child and needs an heir, her husband cannot, ideologically 
speaking, father that child. As the grandson of Zeus, Xouthos’ pedi- 
gree is certainly distinguished (63—4).” In fact, Euripides has elevated 
Xouthos’ traditional bloodline, making him far closer to the gods.” His 
marriage to Creousa seems to be an example of aristocratic inter-polis 


marriage, the very practice that many scholars have seen the Periclean 


The situation in which a petitioner consults the oracle to remedy sterility evokes the 

colonial foundation narrative; see Dougherty 1993, 18, 1996, passim; Ebbott 2003, 78. 

34 Ebbott 2003, 78. For Creousa as ateknos and/or apais, see lines 65, 304-6, 408, 488, 513, 608, 619-20, 
658, 680, 790, 817, 824, 840, 950, 1302-3, 1463. 

5 Loraux 1993, 215; on the linkage between autochthony and infertility, see also Loraux 2000, 3; 


Tyrrell and Brown 1991, 142. 
36 


Cynthia Patterson (1990, 66) suggests that Xouthos’ ability to marry Creousa may bea reference to 
the Athenian grant of epigamia to the Euboeans (see Lys. 34.3). Although the date and exact extent 
of the grant remains unclear, we need not suppose it constitutes a strong concession against the 
developing race ideology, since the grant was probably proposed in order to enable the Athenian 
klerouchs in Euboea to marry Athenians at home; see also Diller 1937, 137. 


xg 


Loraux (1993, 203) points out that his marriage to Creousa is “to be placed under the sign of 
nobility.” 
Lee 1997, 166. 
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citizenship law as having been designed to prevent.” The operation 
of the law not only discouraged inter-polis marriage, it also implied 
that something was wrong with offspring produced in the context of 
mixed unions. There are numerous examples in comedy and oratory 
linking anti-Athenian and antidemocratic behavior to mixed ancestry. 
We perhaps find a glimmer of this trope in Xouthos’ opposition to 
Athenian conventions. He flatly denies the possibility of autochthony 
and thinks nothing of attempting to smuggle a non-Athenian into the 
royal house (542). By the time the Jon was performed, it was appar- 
ently natural for Euripides to project racial citizenship back into the 
city’s mythic origins, revising the story of autochthony in light of it. 
Consequently, Creousa’s aristocratic marriage poses, as one critic puts 
it, “a grave offense against the purity of the Athenian race.”*° As if to 
underline the point, Ion and Creousa spell out the problem in their 
initial dialogue: 


10N: What husband from the Athenians married you, lady? 
creousA: My husband is no native but is an import from elsewhere. 
10N: Who is he? He must be someone of noble birth. 

CREOUSA: Xouthos, born from Aeolus, and from Zeus. 


10N: But how could he, a foreigner, marry you, earthborn as you are?’ 


39 Diller 1937, 92, Gernet 1981; Herman 1987, 36; Humphreys 1974, 94; Kurke 1991. Although the 
law did not prohibit Athenian men from cohabiting with foreign women, it made these unions 
much less desirable since it was not possible to produce legitimate children and future citizens in 
such contexts. Even if this practice was on the wane by the mid fifth century, as Ogden (1996, 67) 
suggests, its consequences, metroxenic offspring with aristocratic maternal ancestry, were certainly 
conspicuous. 

4° Loraux 1993, 203 (see Jon: epaktos, 290, 590; ekpelus, 607; xenos, 813); see also Seaford 1990. 

a loo. Toots 8è Tis o ëynd A@nvatwv, yúvai; 

Kp. oùk dos, AX étraxTos ÈE &AA NS xGoves. 

loo. Tis; eùyevi viv Gel Trepukévai TIVE. 

Kp. Zoos, trepukaos AidAou Aids T &tro. 

lw. kai Tabs Eévos a” abv Eaxev oUoav Ey yevij; (289-93) 
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Asthis exchange suggests, aristocratic eugeneia was not the measure of 
worth in the democratic polis; it was rather the democratically revised 
conception of eugeneia as birth from two natives. It was impossible for 
a foreigner, no matter how highborn, to qualify for membership under 
the new rules (although naturalization was possible).** The problem, 
though, is not exactly that Creousa has been married to a foreigner. 
Creousa herself shows some respect for her husband when she refuses 
to make an attempt on his life. More significantly, we learn in the con- 
clusion not only that Creousa and Xouthos are fated to remain married, 
but also that they will have children (1589-94). The crucial point here 
is that their children, Doris and Achaeus, will not be Athenians. Their 
heirs’ destined emigration highlights the crisis posed by Creousa’s 
mixed marriage, namely, the problem of children with mixed blood- 
lines and hence the contamination of the blood purity that Creousa 
holds in proxy for subsequent Athenians. By constructing the story in 
this way, Euripides underlines the significance of the female role in 
making and reproducing Athenian identity. To clarify why this was 
an affront to Athenian sensibilities, it will be necessary to say a little 


more about the traditional work of gender difference. 


GENDER, MATERNAL INHERITANCE, AND RACIALIZED 
REPRODUCTION 

Traditionally, Athenian democratic ideology was fortified by an ide- 
ology of gender difference. In Athens, as elsewhere in the Greek world, 
women were imagined to be the products ofa separate artificial creation, 
belonging to their own gender race.*’ This ideology provided a useful 
democratic fiction, diminishing as it did the significance of differences 


between men by comparison to the perceived gulf between men and 


+ For naturalization, see further Chapter 6. 
8 For the cultural construct of women as belonging to their own gender-species, see duBois 1991, 
King 1998, Loraux 1993, Zeitlin 1996b. 
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women. Aeschylus’ Eumenides contains a paradigmatic, if controver- 
sial, Athenian statement of gender difference. In the trial to determine 
whether Orestes should be pardoned or punished for the killing of his 
mother, Apollo defends Orestes by providing a reproductive theory 
that makes gender difference a matter of biology (658-61): 


The one who is called the mother of the child is not the parent, just the 
nurse of the newly sown embryo, the one who mounts begets; but the 
woman, as a stranger for a stranger, preserves the shoot for those in 


whose case the god does not prevent it.** 


When the jurors return with a split decision, Athena breaks the tie 
in Orestes’ favor precisely because, as she puts it, “no mother gave me 
birth” (736). For present purposes, it is not necessary to determine 
how Apollo’s argument was or would have been received in order to 
observe that the Ewmenides enacts a kind of judicial imperialism in the 
realm of gender.*° The success of Apollo’s argument enables the demo- 
cratic court to territorialize the female body to define kinship and, by 
implication, the structure of gender.“ Although this province might 


initially seem odd for the democratic state and its institutions, gender 


44 OUK EOTI UNTNP Ú KEKA NUEVN TEKVOU 


TOKEUS, TPOPÒS SE KUUATOS VEOO TIO POU" 

Tiktel 5’ 6 Op@oxkoov, ý ©’ atrep Eévoo gévn 

čowoev Epvos, oloi uù Pà&yn beds. (658-61). 

4 Although there is some question about the jurors’ vote — whether it was a tie or Orestes actually 

lost- Athena’s vote is crucial to Orestes’ acquittal, see Gagarin 1976, 101-3; Goldhill 1984, 251-2, 258- 
9; Rocco 1997, 158-9; Winnington-Ingram 1983, 125-9; Zeitlin 1996b; Cole (2004, 163) and Hanson 
(1992, 42) argue that Apollo’s view is not endorsed in the trilogy, because in the Choephori Orestes’ 
instinct for murder is traced to his mother. It might be argued, however, that Clytemnestra’s 
dream that she gave birth to a snake highlights the difference between mother and child precisely 
in terms of species difference. 


4° I borrow the term “judicial imperialism” from Futo-Kennedy 2006. 


4 


4 


The idea of voting to determine kinship was actually nothing very odd for the Athenians. When 
candidates for citizenship turned eighteen, they presented themselves to their demesmen, who 
then voted on whether or not to accept the candidate on the basis of his age, legitimacy, and 
paternity; see Arist. Arh. Pol. 42.1-2, Whitehead 1986a, B. Robertson 2000. 
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was a central point of differentiation between democratic and aristo- 
cratic culture. Whereas aristocratic culture tended to blur or collapse 
the difference between men and women in the service of maintain- 
ing the aristocrat-commoner distinction, ancient democratic culture 
played up the difference between the sexes in order to smooth over 
differences between male citizens.** In the context of the Eumenides, 
the assertion of gender difference serves to correct and purify the gen- 
der irregularities of aristocratic culture, thereby carving out a space for 
democratic interactions between men and cities.*” 

Less than a decade after the production of the Oresteia, with its strong 
statement of gender difference cast as an argument against maternal 
inheritance, the Athenians passed Pericles’ citizenship law. What is 
striking about this turn of events is that some commentators have noted 
that the Periclean law implies a conception of maternal inheritance that 
seems to contravene the tradition of gender difference and perhaps even 
Pericles’ own views.” Although I agree that the law did have the effect 
of attaching new importance to Athenian maternal inheritance, I would 
argue that this was an unanticipated consequence of the law’s passage. 

As I have already mentioned, many commentators have argued that 
in ruling out inter-polis marriage exchange, the citizenship law was 
intended as a blow to aristocratic culture. It does seem likely that the 
law had some anti-aristocratic inflection, even if, as Daniel Ogden 
points out, aristocratic marriage exchange was on the wane by the 


mid fifth century; for the children of aristocratic mixed marriages 


48 Morris 1996, 36. 

4 For the critique of aristocratic culture in the register of gender, see Maitland 1992, Rose 1992, 
Griffith 1995. 

5 According to Ogden (1996, 172), “the law only makes sense if we assume that children derive 

some of their nature or qualities from their mother. But Pericles was famously the pupil of the 

philosopher and scientist Anaxagoras, and Aristotle tells us that... Anaxagoras taught that all 

the generative and characterizing seed was supplied by the father, whereas the mother merely 


provided a place for the nurturing of seed.” See also Keuls 1985, 145-6; Sommerstein 1989. 
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remained prominent in the city.” In fact, Cimon, Pericles’ leading 
political rival in the decade leading up to the law’s passage, was the 
child of an Athenian general and a Thracian princess.’ On an ide- 
ological level, the effect of a law requiring that future citizens have 
native Athenian mothers was to challenge the significance of having, 
for instance, a Thracian princess for a mother.” It may have been 
desirable to undermine aristocratic maternal ancestry because citizens 
like Cimon sought to exploit it, thus enhancing their own prestige.” 
The citizenship law served to discredit aristocratic maternal ancestry 
by reframing it, that is, by defining it as foreign rather than as aris- 
tocratic. The law suggested that far from being prestigious, having an 
aristocratic but foreign mother was a liability in the democratic city. 
Viewed from this perspective, the law supports Apollo’s argument 
in the Eumenides, in that both serve to weaken aristocratic maternal 
ancestry. Whereas Apollo simply asserted that an aristocratic mother 
is not related to her children, the Periclean law, by ruling out inter- 


polis marriage exchange for Athenian citizens, ensured that future 


5 


See Diller 1937, 91 n. 34, for a listing. At the same time, though, the prohibition of mixed marriages 
affected all citizens, not just aristocrats. Raaflaub states: “the Athenians of all classes, not just the 
elite, now got around in the Aegean and that great numbers of foreigners now lived in Attica 
must have resulted in a substantial increase of mixed marriages; hence many more sons of foreign 
mothers were presented to the demes and phratries, eventually to become citizens. All this may 
well have prompted negative reactions among citizens” (1998, 35-6). 

Plut. Cim. 4.1, Hdt. 6.39.2. Similarly, Themistocles, the leading political figure of the Persian War 


a 
$ 


generation, was also said to havea Thracian mother; Plut. Them. 1.1. For Cimon’s wife and children, 
see Duplouy 2006, 94-108. 


Jacoby (1923-58 iiib Suppl. 1.477-82) argued that the law was meant to disfranchise citizens like 
Cimon and his sons. However, there is no evidence that the law was applied retrospectively either 
to citizens with foreign mothers or to children of mixed parentage who had yet to come of age. 
See further Ogden 1996, 67. 

54 The only complete aristocratic genealogy that survives is Pherecydes’ genealogy, linking Cimon’s 
family back to its founder (Pherekydes 3 FGrH 2). The genealogy is preserved in Marcellinus’s 
life of Thucydides (3). Given the propagandistic use of genealogy his family was known for, it 
easy to imagine that Cimon would have exploited his maternal ancestry when possible. For a 
reconstruction of Athenian genealogies, see Broadbent 1968 and Toepffer 1889. 
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citizens would not have foreign, aristocratic mothers,” thus pushing 
against the idea of aristocratic maternal ancestry. The story gets more 
complicated here, because in making this ideological statement, the 
democratic polis made ideas about marriage and heredity central to 
its own ideological formation. By requiring that future citizens have 
two native parents, the law fostered the idea that the citizen body 
was a descent group or genos in the specific sense of an interbreeding 
group.” 
to Athenian women and their reproductive work. According to Robin 


In so doing, the citizenship law brought new political salience 


Osborne, the practical consequences of this new valuation were slight: 
women primarily gained an increased presence in the cemeteries, as 
men found a need to advertise the Athenian-ness of their female family 
members on gravestones.” But the law’s implications for gender are 
only part of the story. By identifying Athenian or native women as the 
only women capable of producing Athenian citizens, the law tapped 
into both gender and ethnic-national or racial categories. To put it 
another way, the law attached ethnic-national or racial salience to 
Athenian women and to their reproductive work.” In this way, it 
created a regime of racialized reproduction. 

The Jon’s treatment of maternal inheritance clarifies the dynamic 


of racialized reproduction. By portraying Creousa as the last in the 


5 Although it did not prohibit Athenian men from entering into unions with foreign women, the 
law effectively denied such unions the status of legitimate marriage. In so doing, it redefined what 
sorts of arrangements could be counted as marriages for purposes of family and civic membership; 
see Vernant 1980, 49-50; Cox 1998; 205-7; Herman 1987. 


wa 


For the Periclean citizenship law as characterizing the citizen body as a descent group, see Davies 
1977/78; Loraux 1986, 1993; Ogden 1996, 166-73; Rosivach 1987, 294-306; Connor 1994, 37. 

7 Osborne 1997. The dramatic poets, however, sometimes recognize the new significance of women’s 
roles as producers of citizens and explore its implications. In Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, for instance, 
women’s political reproductive work translates into greater political agency as the women’s chorus 
leader justifies her right to give political advice by pointing out that she contributes “men” to the 
state (651-2). 

Contra Loraux 1993, 119. See also the following discussion. 


re 
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line of autochthonous beings, Euripides specifically calls attention 
not only to maternal inheritance, but also to its work in transmit- 
ting autochthonous lineage and political entitlement. Not all critics, I 
should note, would agree with this claim. Most notably, Nicole Loraux 
argues against the view that the citizenship law created space for mater- 
nal lineage and against the idea that the Jon’s treatment of maternal 
inheritance is any way exceptional or innovative. She seems to deny the 
hereditarian implications of the citizenship law on linguistic grounds, 
concluding that “there is no such thing as a ‘female citizen,’ any more 
than there is a ‘female Athenian.’”*’ This, of course, isan overstatement: 
the feminine form politis is attested in politically significant contexts 
dealing with the transmission of citizenship. The word for ‘female 
Athenian’ is also attested — although rare — in the classical period 
(Philemon 69 K-A). 

Although Loraux recognizes the thematic centrality of maternal 
inheritance in the Jon, she interprets it in light of a traditional Athe- 


61 


nian institution, namely, the epiklerate.” Dating from the time of 


Solon, Athenian law allowed a man who died without leaving a male 
heir to use a daughter or a sister as an epikleros or heiress.“ She would 
be married to his next of kin, and their first child would be adopted 
into her father’s estate. In other words, the epikleros produced an heir 
for her father first rather than for her husband.” This certainly seems 
to be the situation envisaged in the Jon.°* Upon being reunited with 


5 Ibid. 

Isoc. 8.43; Dem. 57.31, 59.112; Men. Sic. 197. For the vocabulary of female citizenship, see further 
Blok 2005; Patterson 1987, 55; Mossé 1985. 

Loraux 1993, 208-13. 

For the epiklerate, see Schaps 1979, 25-41; Cox 1998, 94-9; Gernet 1920, 1921; Sealey 1990, 29-30; Just 
1989, 95-8; Rubinstein 1993; A. Harrison 1968-71, 135-6; MacDowell 1978, 96; Wolff 194.4, 50; Todd 
1993, 229; Hunter 1994, 13-15, 22-3. 

8 Wolff 1944, 50. 

64 Saxonhouse 1986, 258-9; Loraux 1993, 215; Zeitlin 1996a, 336. 
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her son, Creousa exclaims, “Erechtheus is young once more,” imply- 
ing either that Erechtheus is Ion’s true father or that Ion is himself 
a new Erechtheus (1465). Nevertheless, Creousa is not an ordinary 
epikleros, for while she transmits her father’s property and power, she 
also transmits blood purity and political entitlement. 

When Xouthos tries to convince Ion to return to Athens with him, 
Ion prays that his mother will turn out to be Athenian, specifically so 
that he can lay claim to parrhésia as his maternal inheritance. 


[fit is right to do so, I pray that my mother 

Is of Athenian stock, so that I may have 

Free speech as my maternal inheritance. For if a foreigner, 
Even if a citizen in name, comes to a pure city, his tongue 


Is enslaved and he has no freedom of speech (parrhésia ).°° 


Ion simply assumes that Athenian mothers transmit free speech — 
a particularly democratic entitlement — to their sons.” In this, he 
not only recognizes the importance of maternal inheritance, but also 
prioritizes it, since at this juncture he believes that the foreigner is his 
father. In other words, he seems to assume that maternal inheritance 
can compensate for what he is lacking on the paternal side. As it turns 
out, this is actually what happens, albeit not in the way Ion imagines 
here. The key point is that Ion advances a view of maternal inheritance 


in keeping with the Periclean law and the racial ideology it fostered; 


65 Loraux 1993, 209. 
Se ei ©’ étrevEacoOa xpewv, 
ék TOV “AOnvasv v 1) Tekoúo Ein yuvh, 
cs Uo! yéevntal unTpdbev Trappnoia. 
Kabapav yap ty T1s &5 TOAIv Treo Eévos, 
Kav Tois Ad yololv OTOS Å, TÓ yE OTOUa 
SovAov TréTratal KoUK Exel Tappnoiav (668-75). 
67 On parrhesia as a democratic entitlement, see Monoson 2000, Saxonhouse 2006. 
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the epiklerate is simply not an issue here. Ion understands that his 
future in Athens depends upon his having a specifically Athenian 
mother. 

The Jon also supplies a biological theory that specifically allows for 
maternal inheritance. When Xouthos joins Creousa in Delphi, she asks 
what news he brings from Trophonius (an oracle) regarding how their 
“seeds (sperma) shall be mixed together (sugkrathésetai) for children” 
(405-6). Creousa assumes not only a two-seed theory of conception, but 
also an embryological theory to go with it. The notion that the seeds 
from both parents mix together to form the embryo seems to gesture 
toward Hippocratic medical theory; however, we should not assume 
that her language reflects the ascendance of Hippocratic theory and 
the corresponding obsolescence of the one-seed view associated with 
Anaxagoras and with Aeschylus’ Apollo.”’ Rather, Creousa’s articula- 
tion of a two-seed theory characterizes her as subscribing to the view 
of inheritance implied by the norms of Athenian citizenship. 

Like the Ewmenides, the Jon suggests that adherence to a particular 
reproductive theory is morea matter of politics than of biology. Later in 
the play, Athena assumes a traditional aristocratic conception of inher- 
itance couched in terms of unilateral descent rather than bilateral 
affiliation. This is neither because she is privileging aristocratic ideol- 
ogy over democratic racialism nor because she seeks to reinvigorate an 
ideology of gender difference, but because the aristocratic conception 


serves her immediate purpose of flattering Athens’ Ionian kinsmen. 


68 Cole 2004, 176; Loraux 1993, 217 n. 149. Hanson (1995, 298) describes the Hippocratic theory as 
follows: “Conception involved the casting of male seed deep within the woman’s womb, where 
it met the woman’s contribution and mixed with it. The very meignunai, ‘to mix liquids in 
a container,’ served as the common euphemism for intercourse in both popular and scientific 
discourse. For Hippocratic gynecology and reproductive theory, see also Cole 2004; Dean-Jones 
1994; Demand 1994; Hanson 1990, 1992; King 1998; Lloyd 1983; Lonie 1981; Sissa 1990a, 1990b. 

© Although the Hippocratic doctors were iterant, some did visit Athens; see Demand 1998, 72. 
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FOUR SONS FROM A SINGLE ROOT 


At the end of the play, Athena appears, explaining how Ion’s story 


fits into the larger Hellenic family tree: 


His sons, four born from a single root, will give their names to the land 
and to the peoples in their tribes who inhabit my rock. Geleon will be the 
first. The second will be < > the Hopletes and Argades, and, named 
from my aegis, the Aigikores will have one tribe. When the appointed 
time comes children born of these shall come to dwell in the island cities 
of the Cyclades and the coastal cities of the mainland, which will give 
strength to my land. They shall dwell in the plains in two continents on 
either side of the dividing sea, Asia and Europe. They will be named 
Lonians after this boy and will have fame. But you and Xouthos will 
have a family: Dorus, who will cause the city of Doris to be glorified in 
Pelops’ land, and secondly Achaeus, who will be the ruler of the 
coastland about Rhium, and the people will be marked by the same 


name as his?’ 


In the traditional Hellenic genealogy supplied in the Hesiodic Cata- 


logue, Xouthos, Dorus, and Achaeus are brothers, sons of Hellen and 


grandsons of Deucalion. Jonathan Hall has argued that this genealogy 


70 


oÍ TOUSE yap Traides yevóuevoi Téecoapes pions uis 

ETTOOVULOL yis KATIIPUAI@oV YOovOs Aadv EoovTal, OKOTEAOV of 

valou’ éudv. leàéwv èv €o Tal pa Tos’ eTa SEUTEPOS 

‘OnAntes ’Apyaéis T,éuns T at’ aiyidos Ev pudov EEouo0’ Aiyikopiys. 
of TavEe ©’ av Trades yevouEvol UV XPÓVW TTETTPOOLEVOD 

KuxaAd6as étroikrjooual vnoaias TOAEls xépoous TE TIAPGAoUS, 6 obévos 
THU XGovi SlSwoiv: avtitropbua & 7 Trelpoiv Svoiv 

Tesia KaToikraoualv, Acidos te ys Evpwrias te’ Tobe 5° 6vdyatos 
xapiv’loves dvouaobévtes EEoualv KAgos. ZoVG@ SE kai ooi ylyvetau 
Koivov yévos, Adpos uév, Evbev Acopis úuvnôńoeTai TOAIs KaT aav 
TleAottiav’ ó Seu tEpos A xaiós, ôs yrs Tapadias‘Piou TéAas 

TUpavvos EoTal, KaATTIONUAVOT| CETAI KeÍvou KEKAT}oPal Aads voy’ 
érreovupov (1575-94 ). 
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is ethnic, because its protagonists are essentially made-up figures who 
serve “no purpose other than to personify the (ethnic) groups which 
bear their names.””' In the Jon’s remodeling of this genealogy, Hellen 
disappears, and so too does Hellenic ethnic identity as conventionally 
understood.” The “other Greeks,” the Dorians and Achaeans, are no 
longer sons of Hellen and the preeminent exponents of Hellenic iden- 
tity, but are instead the mixed offspring of Creousa and Xouthos.” In 
other words, Athenian identity and its subtypes have replaced Hellenic 
identity. On this figuration, Athenian identity has both an ethnic and 
a racial dimension. Although common descent from Erechtheus serves 
as a metaphor for relatedness, just as it does in genealogical paradigms 
of ethnic identity, this descent is ranked on the basis of blood purity 
rather than simply on the basis of the degree of relatedness to the 
founder figure. That is, the genealogical credentials of the Atheni- 
ans and Ionians are promoted over those of the other Greeks because 
their bloodlines retain the ancestral purity of the autochthonous 
bloodline. 

The Ionian case, however, is more complicated. We learn that Ion’s 
descendants are fated to become the founders of the Ionian cities, thus 
establishing the connection that was employed to legitimate the Athe- 
nian empire in family terms. Nevertheless, despite its central impor- 
tance to Athenian imperial propaganda, this kinship connection is left 
curiously vague. Specifically, women have disappeared from the Ionian 
genealogy, an absence that appears all the more striking in light of the 
play’s previous attention to women’s reproductive roles.” Although 


7 J. Hall 2002, 26-7. 

Ermatinger 1897, 142. For this new genealogy, see Goossens 1962, 482; Ermatinger 1897, 112-19; J. 

Hall 1997, 56. 

® In the Catalogue, the Aiolians and the Dorians are the sons of Hellen, whereas the Ionians and 
hence the Athenians are one degree removed as Hellen’s grandsons. See also Zacharia 2006. 


x 
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Loraux (1993, 219) points out that women are strikingly absent from Athena’s discourse, both as 
“bearers of legitimacy” and as “those who reproduce.” 
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some critics have viewed this disappearance as reconsolidating con- 
ventional gender priorities, there may be another explanation for the 
erasure. 

Some of the Ionians were apparently happy to advertise and even 
to exploit their supposed Athenian ancestry, even if this ancestry ulti- 
mately served to legitimate Athenian control.” This is clear from 
Herodotus’ effort to undercut Ionian claims to birth purity. Although 
he allows that some of the Ionians may have emigrated from Athens, he 
also calls attention to what Athena elides, namely, the ethnic identity 


of their wives (1.146.1—2): 


For this reason the Ionians too made twelve cities and no other; since it 
is silly to say that these men are more Ionian or better born than the 
other lonians, seeing that not the least part of them are Abantes from 
Euboea, who are not Ionians even in name, and that there are mixed up 
(avaueutxatat) with them Minyans of Orchomenos, Cadmeans, 
Dryopians, Phocian seceders from their nation, Molossians, Pelasgians, 
Arcadians, Dorians of Epidaurus, and many other tribes (€0vea); and 
as for those who came from the Athenian prytaneion and consider 
themselves the best born (yevvoadtato1) of the Ionians, they did not 
bring wives with them, but married Carian women whose parents they 


had murdered.” 


According to Herodotus, as colonists from Athens (or elsewhere in 


Greece), the Ionians would have had to intermarry with foreign 


® For kinship as a mask for exploitation, see J. Hall 1997. The Milesians exploited their status as 
colonists (apoikists) from Athens. The Neleid rulers of Miletos claimed to be descended from 
Neleus, son of the Athenian king Codrus; see Hdt. 5.65.3, 9.97; Roberston 1988; Gorman 2001, 32-3; 
Sourvinou-Inwood 2005. 

76 According to Pausanius (7.2.5), “when the Ionians prevailed over the previous inhabitants of 
Miletus, they killed all the males... and married their wives and daughters.” See also J. Hall 2002, 
191. 
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women because they had no women traveling with them.” Hence, 
their declarations of birth purity — an attribute usually associated with 
the Athenians — are for Herodotus both preposterous and pretentious.” 
Rather than seeking to clarify the issue, Athena dodges it by invok- 
ing a notion of descent that makes mixed blood an irrelevant point. 
By referring to the founders of the Ionian cities as four sons from 
a singe root (rhiza), she evokes the aristocratic idea of an inherited 
substance immune from the possibility of intergenerational decline 


and intermixture.” In this way, the Jon demonstrates the democratic 


redeployment of traditional aristocratic culture for its own ends.” 


RAPE, AUTOCHTHONY, AND THE VIOLENCE OF FOUNDATION 

On one level, it is perhaps to be expected that Ion’s sons should 
become city founders, since Ion’s father is the patron god of colonization 
and the common ancestor of the Athenians and the Ionians. The 


7 Sourvinou-Inwood (2005, 61, 268-309) observes that stories of ethnic mixing are part of the 
Ionian cities’ self-presentation. She argues that those who would interpret passages such as Hdt. 
1.146, quoted earlier, as reflecting negatively on the cities in question are guilty of “culturally- 
determined” reading. While I think she is certainly correct that in some contexts ethnic mixing 
highlights the potency of Greek colonists, in that it shores up their ability to dominate the 
native population, the Herodotean passages on Ionian ethnic fusion do not support her argument. 
Herodotus is explicitly deflating the birth pretensions of some Ionians who sought to advertise 
their ethnic purity rather than mixture. Such pretensions, I would argue, reflect the influence of 
Athenian ideology. 

What gives additional point to Herodotus’ scorn is his statement that some of these Ionians 
(those claiming to be the best born, the ones who came from the Athenian prytaneion) murdered 
their wives’ parents, implying that these Ionians are tainted with hereditary blood pollution. Yet 
Herodotus concludes with the following concession (1.147.1-2): 


Yet seeing that they [the Milesians] put more store by the name than the rest of the Ionians, 
let it be granted that those of pure birth (hoi kathards gegontes) are Jonians; and all are 


Lonians who are of Athenian descent and celebrate the Apaturia. 


7 


Re- 


These terms are regularly used in the context of city foundations, especially colonial foundations 
and family lineages: LSJ s.v. rhiza II. See Pi. P. 9.8, 4.15, O. 2.46; Eur. IT 619; Detienne 2003a, 57, 
59. For instance, when Pindar describes one aristocratic victor as having a root (pizan) from the 
seed (spermatos) of his forebear (O. 2.46-47), he is emphasizing the intergenerational continuity of 
some underlying aristocratic substance. 

80 Herman 1987. 
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centrality of Delphic Apollo to the story of the Jon leads Carol 
Dougherty to suggest that Euripides has exploited the “poetics of colo- 
nization to rewrite Athens’ autochthonous origins.” More specifically, 
she argues that Apollo’s rape of Creousa should be read in light of the 
colonial plot pattern whereby a god’s rape of a young girl or nymph 
results in offspring who found a city. With this narrative, city founders 
are able to refigure the violence of foundation as no more than erotic 
conquest.** 

The problem in the Jon is that this aspect of the colonization nar- 
rative — its reliance on rape or erotic conquest — resists seamless map- 
ping onto the story of autochthony. Characters in the play repeatedly 
emphasize that the encounter between Apollo and Creousa involved 
force.” In the prologue, Hermes unequivocally states that Phoebus 
“yoked Creousa in marriage by force” (10-11). Ion speaks of Apollo as 
something of a serial rapist, condemning his behavior in mating with 
parthenoi by force (biai) and then abandoning them (437-8). If Creousa 
were the only character to emphasize Apollo’s use of force, we might 
suspect that the emphasis on her lack of consent was simply a cover to 
preserve her chastity." While her lack of consent enables her to have it 
both ways, to couple respectability with premarital sexual experience, 
the emphasis on the forcible nature of the rape seems to go beyond 
85 


mere face saving.” Critics have noted that the coordinated emphasis 


2 


Dougherty 1996, 257. 
2 Ibid., 258. 
See 11, 12, 437, 891-6, 941; see also 445-51. Rabinowitz (1993, 197-200) points out that the description of 


o0 


œ 


the encounter equivocates between seduction and rape. For Apollo’s roleand its moral implications, 
see further Burnett 1962, Gellie 1984, Wolff 1963. Zeitlin (1996a) sees Apollo’s later protection of 
Creousa as compensating for his previous behavior. 

Burnett 1962, 90-1. 

According to Sissa (1990b, 101), the cover-up of the rape means that Creousa never lost her 
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virginity. In her analysis of divine-human mating in tragedy, Scafuro (1990) finds that the Jon 
places exceptional emphasis on the forcible nature of Apollo's act. She points out that in many other 
cases, the nature of the encounter — whether coerced or consensual — is left unclear. Sommerstein 
(2006) has recently argued, however, that there is much more evidence for rape in tragedy and 
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on Apollo’s violence and Creousa’s suffering are unprecedented in 
tragedy and in mythic tales of gods mating with humans.’ Accord- 
ing to Adele Scafuro, by emphasizing the violent nature of Apollo’s 
behavior, Euripides wanted to make the point that “violence lies at the 


foundation of the city’s empire, a violence that is imaged in Creousa’s 


conception of Ion.” 


Since Creousa carries Athens’ autochthonous ancestry, I would add 
a qualification to this interpretation. Within the structure of the myth 
as Euripides tells it, Creousa must necessarily bea victim of divine rape; 
her rape is necessary, in that it is the only way in which she can both 
maintain her respectability and transmit that ancestry intact.** Viewed 
from this perspective, Creousa’s rape operates as a sacrifice analogous 
to her father’s sacrifice of her sisters to save the country (277-8). The 
emphasis on sacrifice as the price of carrying on the autochthonous 
bloodline represents not the dark side of autochthony, but rather 
the inevitable consequence of figuring national belonging in terms 


tragic fragments than Scafuro allowed. He uses this material to argue that a woman’s consent to 
sex mattered in classical Athens, in opposition to recent studies arguing that Athenian law elides 
issues of female consent (Carey 1995, Omitowoju 2002). Nevertheless, Sommerstein’s argument 
actually supports the view that Athenian law and culture elides female consent by showing that 
unmarried women who consent to sex in tragedy are punished by family members; in other 
words, the punishment shores up the fact that unmarried women did not have the capacity to 
consent to premarital sex. For present purposes, it is of crucial significance that Apollo’s rape of 
Creousa remains anomalous in the tragic tradition, at least in what we know of it. In general, 
when tragedy emphasizes a womans lack of consent to sex, there is a definite motivation, namely, 
to shield her from punishment (wielded by the family rather than by the law). But punishment 
is not at issue in the Jon. Creousa’s rape happened so long ago that her parents and would- 
be punishers are long since dead or have disappeared. In repeatedly returning to the violent 
and compulsory nature of Creousa’s experience, Euripides is emphasizing the violence behind 
Athenian identity and depicting, intentionally or not, the appropriation of the female body that it 


requires. 


ga 


Dunn 1990, Scafuro 1990. 
Scafuro 1990, 142-3. 
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Since Creousa is so closely associated with the earth and its progeny, i.e. she wears the gorgon’s 
blood on her body, the rape motif also taps into the divine hierarchy, Olympians over chthonic 
gods, to model gender hierarchy. 
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of kinship.” In his other autochthony play, the now fragmentary 
Erechtheus, Euripides has Praxithea justify her daughter’s sacrifice in 
terms of kin altruism (self-sacrificing behavior that benefits those who 
share your genes). She argues that citizens ought to be willing to sacri- 
fice the lives of their children for the good of the larger family, namely, 


the civic community (fr. 360).”° 


In the Jon, Creousa similarly endures 
sacrifice for the sake of the state; she is forced to marry a foreigner as 
a payment for her country’s military success (298). And, at the same 
time, she is compelled to endure rape to keep the Athenian bloodline 
pure. In other words, the violence of rape is indispensable for founding 
autochthony in its intergenerational incarnation.” With this depic- 
tion, the Jon implants violence into Athens’ autochthonous heritage, 
as well as into the empire. 

This remains problematic in the respect that myths of autochthony 
often serve to cover over the violence of city foundations.’ One of 
the predominant themes in fourth-century funeral oratory, which 
probably dates back to the fifth-century discourse on autochthony, 
centers on the work of autochthony in securing an ancestral innocence 
for the Athenians. According to Lysias, the Athenians were just from 
the very beginning because they settled their city without driving 
out the land’s previous inhabitants.” In several recent studies, Marcel 
Detienne has countered that the Athenian equation of autochthony 


8 
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For the truncated story of Erechtheus’ sacrifice of his daughters (277-8), representing the sinister 
side of autochthony, see Farrington 1991. 

See Lycurg. 1.100 for a discussion of Euripides’ Erechtheus in which Praxithea appears willing to 
sacrifice her daughter in order to secure an Athenian victory against the Thracians; see also Cropp 
1995, 148; O’Connor-Visser 1987; Wilkins 1990, 180. For kin altruism, see Hamilton 1964; Haidt 
2006, 47. For the Athenian citizen body as a kin group, see Isoc. 4.24-25; see also Dem. 60.4; 25.48, 
88, 89, 90; Lys. 2.17; Pl. Ap. 30a; Humphreys 1993, 1-32 passim; Manville 1994, 24; Patterson 1998, 
107-79 passim; Pomeroy 1997, 75; Roy 1999; Strauss 1993, 36-53. 

As Segal (1999, 99) puts it, violence and fertility go together. 
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Saxonhouse 1986, 264. 
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Lys. 2.17. On the Athenian claim to ancestral innocence, see also Moulinier 1952, 234; Isoc. Panath. 
121-4; Menex. 245d; Detienne 2003a, 2003b; Gotteland 2001, 82; Loraux 2000, 124. 
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and nonviolence is not exactly true to their own mythic heritage. 
According to his reckoning, Athenian autochthony required multiple, 
violent implantations. He interprets the story that Poseidon pushed 
Erechtheus into the rock on the acropolis (i.e., the Erechtheion) as a 
forcible re-rooting of autochthony.’* Although he does not explore the 
rape motif in the Jon, it too can be viewed as a violent reimplantation 
of autochthony, albeit in the female body rather than in the earth. 
This depiction may owe something to the colonization narrative that 
Dougherty sees refracted in the Jon, or it may simply bean elaboration of 
autochthony’s indigenous poetics. The traditional autochthony myth 
begins with an act of interrupted violence, when Hephaestus unsuc- 
cessfully endeavors to rape Athena. His seed impregnates the earth, 
leading to the birth of Erichthonius, the autochthonous forefather. To 
reproduce this autochthonous bloodline, Euripides suggests that the 
displaced violence of the primal scene must be owned or reclaimed 
in the form of a real rape, or what otherwise traffics under the name 
of marriage. This is not a facetious point: several commentators have 
shown that the Jon presents Apollo’s rape of Creousa in the same terms 
as her marriage to Xouthos.” This assimilation is a not a courtesy to 
Apollo, a way of mitigating the violence of his behavior, since other 


characters are allowed to harp on his cruel use of force.” 


Rather, rape 
and marriage appear as two sides of the same coin, because they amount 
to the same thing from the polis’s point of view: the sexual appropria- 
tion of the female body necessary to transmit autochthony conceived 


specifically as an ancestry or bloodline. 


94 2003a, 43-5. 

% Apollo's rape of Creousa and Xouthos’ marriage to Creousa are described in the same terms: gamos 
and its derivatives (10, 58, 62, 72, 297, 437, 445, 505, 813, 868, 941, 946, 15.43); see Loraux 1993, 201 n. 72; 
Rabinowitz 1993, 200-1; Dunn 1990. 

% Rabinowitz (1993, 200) points out that Apollo’s behavior “is consistent with assumptions about 
male behavior, as articulated at several points in the play.” 
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CREOUSA’S DOUBLE BIND: MATERNITY AND MURDER 

In addition to violating Creousa’s body, Apollo usurps or elides her 
motherhood in his scheme to give Ion to Xouthos without letting her 
in on the deceit.” This, however, turns out to be a crucial miscalcula- 
tion on Apollo’s part, as Creousa’s maternal identity resurfaces in an 
unanticipated way. Creousa learns that Apollo has given Xouthos a 
son from her old tutor, a slave so obsessively devoted to the Erechtheid 
house that he has been viewed as a stand-in for Erechtheus himself.”* 
The tutor, however, embellishes the tale, claiming that Xouthos has 
outraged and expelled them from the Erechtheid house by secretly 
fathering a child on a slave woman (808-11, 819, 837-8). In response, 
Creousa condemns not her husband, but Apollo, finally disclosing the 
trauma of her rape, secret pregnancy, and infant exposure.” In turn, 
this revelation leads to the revenge plot; after some debate, Creousa 
and the tutor settle on a plan to kill Ion. Creousa’s autochthonous 
heritage supplies the means: she has a bracelet with two drops of the 
earthborn Gorgons’ blood, one life-sustaining and the other filled with 
toxic venom. The tutor eagerly agrees to drug Ion with the deadly drop. 

To many commentators, this turn of events brings out the dark side of 
Athenian autochthony.’°? Although pure autochthonous blood flows 
in her veins, Creousa also carries a deadly blood legacy, suggesting that 
inner purity not only coexists with, but also depends on, its opposite 
on the outside.'°' As duBois puts it, Creousa “shares the attributes of 
the Gorgon and the snake.”'°* At the same time, the play drives a 


7 See Zeitlin 1996a, 336, and Saxonhouse 1986, 268. 

The portrait of the tutor also gestures to Hephaestus; see Zeitlin 1996a, 324-5. 

°° Scafuro 1990, 150. 

For the dark side of autochthony, Ogden 1997a; 30-1; Whitman 1974, 97-9; Rosivach 1987; Mas- 
tronarde 1976, 164-5; Loraux 1993, 220-4; Ogden 1997a, Zeitlin 1996a, 299; Zacharia 2003, 165. 

101 For the Jon’s concern with questions of purity and pollution, see Hoffer 1996; Walsh 1978, 305-6; 
Whitman 1974, 90-3; Zeitlin 1996a, 291-3. 


102 1991, 80. 
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wedge between inner purity and moral behavior by showing that the 
bearers of autochthonous lineage will go to any extremity to protect 
it.” Although the plot may well exploit the dark side of autochthony, 
I am not certain that this is tantamount to a critique. Kevin Lee points 
out that the need to exclude outsiders is not actually condemned in the 
play.'°* The problem is not the murder plot itself, but rather the fact 
that it is directed against the wrong person. Moreover, I would argue 
that Creousa’s motivation for murder stems as much from her displaced 
maternal identity as from her dedication to Athenian exclusivity.” 
Creousa’s kinship identity is racialized, that is, she is an Athenian 
mother and an heiress of autochthony, and it is this component of her 
identity that predominates at the personal level. The play assumes that 
a woman’s purpose in life, and indeed her very happiness, depends on 


106 


the bearing of children. 


The chorus women pray for a life moderate in 
wealth but rich in children (490-1). By suggesting that children sup- 
ply asource of wealth more valuable than traditional economic factors, 
the chorus women — though slaves — are able to identify with Creousa 
on the basis of what might be called a common maternal ideal. In other 
words, because they are available to everyone, children offer a source of 
egalitarian ideology. At the same time, by emphasizing the overarching 
significance of women’s maternal identity, Euripides directs attention 
to Creousa’s role in making and transmitting Athens’ autochthonous 


193 Farrington 1991, 138, Saxonhouse 1986, 268; Walsh 1978, 301. 


104 Lee 1997, 36. 


105 For Creousa as murderess, see also duBois 1991, 92-3; Rabinowitz 1993, 208; Rosivach 1987. 


1% According to the slave women, children mean eudaimonia or happiness for mortals (473, see also 
201). The idea that children bring happiness is thematically central to the Jon; McDonald (1978, 
195) notes that “[mlost of the terms for happiness is this play refer in some way to the possession 
of children.” 

107 This ideal is perhaps most paradigmatically expressed in the encounter between Solon and Croesus 
in Book One of the Histories. Much to Croesus’ dismay, Solon identifies Tellus of Athens as the 
most happy or blessed man because he had noble sons and because he saw children born to them 
all (Hdt. 1.30). McDonald (1978, 202) traces the idea that children are more highly valued than 


possessions to Sappho (fr. 132). 
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ancestry. Nevetheless, the play highlights that acknowledging the cru- 
cial reproductive role of Athenian women does not actually constitute 
an affront to the traditional gender system. Rather, it portrays women 
as being exactly what the official ideology required them to be, namely, 
the bearers of children and of future citizens. 

By totalizing Creousa’s identity within the rubric of maternal kin- 
ship, the Jon dodges the possible political implications of validating 
women’s reproductive roles. This is the idea, expressed by the women’s 
chorus leader in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, that a woman’s contribution 
of men to the state gives her the right to offer political advice (651-2). 
The narrative of the Jon offers no scope for this sort of demand: we 
are not to imagine Creousa being anything other than an Athenian 
mother. 

Although Creousa operates within the domain of racial kinship, her 
identity is also constrained by the city’s sexual ideology. By raping 
her, Apollo jeopardized Creousa’s sexual respectability and hence her 
eligibility to be an Athenian mother. In this case, the problem is not 
the sexual experience per se, but rather its resulting in the birth of 
a child. In Creousa’s mind, it was clearly necessary to cover up the 
event, because her premature motherhood violated the conventions of 
the sexual ideology requiring her to have a husband before having a 
child. This placed her in the impossible situation of having to expose 
her infant son. The trauma of the event is clear from her brilliant 
recall of it twenty years after the fact (961). Thus, it appears that the 
discrepancy between the competing demands of her maternal identity 
and the sexual ideology placed her in an intractable bind, leading her 
to expose her child while also praying for his survival. 

In attempting to murder Ion, Creousa reenacts her displaced moth- 
erhood - literally, since she seeks to dispose of her son twice; and 
figuratively, because she is avenging the presumed loss of her first 
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child. The narrative explicitly links her compliance with the tutor’s 
revenge plot to her belief that her own child is dead, neglected by 
the god who fathered him, the same god who granted her husband a 
son.’ Accordingly, Creousa’s participation in the murder plot is dou- 
bly determined: she acts out the need to protect the Athenian bloodline 
and her own displaced maternal identity. 


POLYVALENT BASTARDS: TENSIONS AND AMBIGUITIES 
IN ATHENIAN RACIAL KINSHIP 

Although the Jon stresses that maternity is not to be denied, it 
nevertheless upsets women’s control over that process. As many have 
noted, the Athenians and the Greeks in general repeatedly ruminate 
over what Froma Zeitlin calls “the disquieting social fact of ‘Mama’s 
baby, Papa’s maybe. ™® Because she exposes her child, Creousa loses 
the ability to recognize him later when she meets him at Delphi."° 
In the Jon, male characters — Xouthos and Apollo — play the female 
role of seeking to introduce a suppositious or bastard child into the 
household." 

To a certain extent, the rape plot serves to transfer the control of 
paternity to a male character; of course, Apollo’s status as the father 
would not actually be in doubt, since the gods’ unions with mortal 
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women are inevitably fertile."* But by granting control to Apollo, 


the play also displaces onto the god the task of foisting a bastard off 


18 Tt is relevant to note here that Creousa’s chief complaint against Apollo is not that he raped her 
per se, but rather his subsequent behavior in abandoning their child; see Lee 1997, 32; Burnett 1962, 
90; Whitman 1974, 84; Farrington 1991, 122. 

109 Zeitlin 1996a, 289, with quotation borrowed from Hortense Spillers. See Hom. Od. 1.215-16, Lys. 1. 


"© Zeitlin (1996a, 293) points out that their initial affinity prefigures affiliation. 


iL 


For smuggling in a suppositious child as feminine behavior, see Lys. 132-4, Ar. Th. 502-19. 
IL. 


is} 


For the efficacy of the god’s seed, see Hesiodic Catalogue, fr. 31, where Poseidon says, “You will give 
birth to glorious children, for not without issue (apopholiot) are the beds of the gods.” See further 
Irwin 2005, 57, 60. 
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on another man’s household. In other words, he saves Creousa from 
having to do it. It has been suggested, however, that rather than foisting 
off his bastard son on Xouthos, Apollo engineered an adoption." When 
Ion asks why, if Apollo is actually his father, he gave him to another 
man, Creousa explains that Apollo bestowed him as a gift, “as a man 
might give away his own son to a friend to become master of the 
house” (1534-6). Creousa’s allusion to adoption here works on two 
levels, because adoption was an institution that fabricated kinship on 
the familial and polis levels. As the Athenians conceived it, the process 
of naturalizing foreigners was a form of adoption, a way of making 
a foreigner into an Athenian.’ For this reason, we might imagine 
adoption as papering over Ion’s irregular familial and civic status. The 
complication is that Athenian law forbade the adoption of bastards 
at the familial level.” Accordingly, it is probably most accurate to 
construe Creousa’s statement as encouraging Ion to think about his 
irregular status as analogous to adoption, an institution that constructs 
kinship in social rather than biological terms. 

Although the Jon seems to have a utopian solution that neatly ties 
up the disparate strands of Athenian identity narratives, the issue of 
Ion’s bastardy remains unresolved; and this is not easily dismissed 
given the importance attached to his bastard status earlier in the play. 
Before he learns his true identity, Ion explains to Xouthos that he 
cannot go to Athens because he would be afflicted with two disabilities, 


being the son of an import (epaktou) father and being bastard-born 


13 Zeitlin 1996a, 335; Owen 1939, 176 ad 1535; Lee 1997, 314 ad 1535-6. 

"4 See further Chapter 6. 

15 Owen (1939, 176 ad 1535) points out that the barrier to a legal adoption was the requirement of 
supplying the name of the real father. The identity of the biological father was required precisely 
to ensure that the adoptee was a legitimate son. That a man could not adopt his bastard son follows 
logically from the laws that exclude the bastard from inheritance rights and from the phratry 
oath; see Is. 7.16; Wolff 1944, 79; Just 1989, 56 with n. 22. 
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(nothagenés) (592)."° It is only when Athena tells him that Apollo is 
his father that Ion seems to forget about his bastard status. Although 
the play sidesteps Ion’s bastardy in this way, we might nevertheless 
question how Euripides was able to portray a central Athenian founder 
as a bastard without offending Athenian sensibilities and without 
undoing the work of his own creative genealogy.” That is, did he 
leave the door open for an ironic reading of his text and the ideological 
fictions it seems to promote? Although I would not argue that Euripides 
is fully complicit in the racial ideology he depicts, I do not think 
that he intended Ion’s bastardy to be the loose end leading to its 
unraveling. After all, the Jon is hardly the only tragedy to depict a 
so-called noble bastard. Teucer in Ajax, Molossus in the Andromache, 
and Hippolytus in the play of that name were already precedents by the 
time the Jon was produced. In tragedy, the figure of the noble bastard 
was employed to uphold an array of ideological positions, democratic, 
racial, ethnic, and/or aristocratic.” The bastard’s polyvalent mobility 
was made possible by a loophole or gap in Athenian racial ideology, or 
rather in Athens’ racial kinship system. By way of conclusion, I will 
briefly discuss this gap in order to show that, whatever else he was 
doing, by leaving Ion’s bastardy unresolved Euripides was exploiting 
a preexisting ambiguity in Athenian ideology. 

Bastards — defined as children born outside the context of mar- 
riage — were first formally disadvantaged in law with Solon’s reforms 


ué The chorus women also disparage Ion as a bastard (1105). Finally, after being reunited with Creousa, 
Ion continues to worry that he is a bastard (1472). On Ion’s expression, nothon partheneuma (1472), 
see Patterson 1990, 67. 

"7 Ogden 1996, 172. Patterson (1990, 67) argues that Euripides was in fact intending to expose the 
ironies of Athenian social conventions and practices by depicting the bastard as essential for “the 
self-definition of the Athenian polis and for its mythical origins.” 

u8 On bastardy and the defense of inherited nature and innate nobility in the Andromache, see Allan 


1999, 187. 
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(ca. 594), 
bership. For instance, ifa man died without leaving a legitimate son, he 


which excluded bastards from full family and civic mem- 


could not bequeath his estate to a bastard son, nor could he legitimize 
a bastard son by adoption.”° This disadvantaging of bastardy most 
likely reflects the strategic recruitment of kinship for nation-building 
ends.’ The effect of excluding bastards from the family was to bring 
new attention to conjugal kinship as the family form common to all 
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Athenians.'** We should remember that the Athenians most likely to 


father bastards were elites who could afford to keep one or more concu- 
bines in addition to a wife.'”’ Solon’s reforms discouraged concubinage 
by removing children born outside marriage from both the family 
and the state, thereby eliminating their usefulness to their fathers.’ 
In this way, the laws simultaneously privileged the conjugal family 
and legitimacy, its characteristic kinship status, effectively putting 
every Athenian on exactly the same reproductive footing. After Solon’s 


2 Humphreys 1974; A. Harrison 1968-71, 1, 5; Sealey 1984, 119-20; Davies 1977/78; Just 1989, 47-50; 


Ogden 1996, 38-9; Lape 2002/03. For the correlation of legitimacy and citizenship in Solon’s laws, 
see Humphreys 1974, 90; Davies 1977/78, 114-15; Ogden 1996, 43; Wolff 1944, 77-9; Lape 2002/03; 
Patterson 1990, 56. 
The law of intestate succession states (Dem. 43.51): “But no nothos or nothé shall have the right 
of succession (anchisteia) either to religious rites or civic privileges (hierén kai hosién), from the 
time of the archonship of Eucleides.” This is the version of the law as it was reinstated after the 
democratic restoration in 403 (for the Thirty’s intervention in inheritance laws, cf. Arist. Ath. Pol. 
35. 2 = F 49d). See also Is. 7.22, 11.1-2; Plut. Sol. 21.3; Wyse 1904, 562-3, 680; Miles 1950. 
For Solon’s laws as crucial to Athenian nation building and the ethos of citizenship, see Manville 
1990. 
Lape 2002/03. 
We can infer from the status distinctions articulated in early Athenian laws that some Athenians 
did father bastards. According to the Draconian law of justifiable homicide, an Athenian man 
could kill any man he found with his wife, mother, sister, daughter, or “concubine (pallakê) 
kept for producing free children (e/eutherois paisin)” (Dem. 23.53). This provision tells us that a 
man’s wife and his concubine could both produce socially useful (i.e., free) offspring. This was 
possible because the primary status distinction organizing social identity in the early polis was 
the distinction between free persons and slaves; Grace 1973, Humphreys 1991. For the attribution 
of this law to Draco, see Carawan 1998, 78 n. 80. See also Chapter 1. 
124 At most, the nonlegitimate son could receive a small portion or notheia consisting of either 1,000 
(Harpocration, s.v. notheia) or 500 drachmas (Ar. Birds 1650 ff.). 
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legislation, then, every Athenian could father legitimate children and 
heirs with only one woman at a time, his wife. The new importance 
attached to legitimacy and legitimate wives led to a corresponding bias 
against bastards and concubines.’ 

Two points are key to understanding the later history of Athenian 
bastardy. First, it does not appear that the disadvantaging of bastardy 
was linked to the belief that bastards were themselves compromised or 
polluted by the circumstances of their birth. Rather, by excluding 
bastards from family and civic membership, Solon aimed to dissuade 
men from fathering bastards as a means to increase their human and 
social capital and, concomitantly, from keeping concubines in order 
to fashion and advertise their elite status.” Second, the removal of 
bastards from the family established the state’s role as the arbiter 
of genuine kinship: the state, rather than blood, determined that the 
citizen’s connection to his bastard offspring did not count as kinship.'** 


125 Because any offspring produced with a concubine would be severely disadvantaged by its exclusion 
from family and city, Solon’s laws discouraged men from keeping concubinesat all. In the classical 
period, citizens never cohabit with a wife and a concubine at the same time, and only rarely do 
they choose to live with a concubine in place of a wife. Concubinage is infrequently attested in 
the classical period; see Kapparis 1999, 9-13; Lape 2002/03; Maffi 1989; McClure 2003, 18; Mossé 
1991; Müller 1899, 710-32; Ogden 1996, 158-63; Patterson 1990, 55, 1991, 284. 

Ogden (1996, 146) suggests that all bastard children may have been regarded as polluted on the 
basis of Andocides’ description of Callias’ son by Chrysilla as accursed (alitéros, 1.131). What Ando- 
cides seems to be problematizing, however, is not bastardy per se, but rather Callias’ behavior in 
marrying one woman and then fathering children with her mother. Although this behavior was 
not technically incestuous, it obviously violated numerous norms of family etiquette and sexual 
morality. Accordingly, this example does not provide evidence that bastards were regarded as 
inherently polluted, although Callias’ son may have been regarded as such due to the numer- 
ous irregularities surrounding his birth. Tragedy associates nothoi with one particular form of 
duplicity, seeking to gain the inheritance of legitimate sons; see Eur. Hipp. 1010-13, with Ebbott 
2003. This supposed character defect is obviously a consequence, rather than a cause, of Solon’s 
disadvantaging of bastards. 

17 Lape 2002/03. 

The polis also had the ability to annul the legitimate familial connection between father and son 
in cases in which the son was adopted by another citizen; Is. 7.24, 9.2, 10.4. The deme membership 
of an adopted son who chose to return to the oikos of his biological father is controversial; see 
Rubinstein 1993, 58, and Harris 1996. Because blood relatives in the Athenian lawsuits claim that 
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The passage of the Periclean citizenship law changed this situation 
by implicitly expanding the meaning of bastardy. By ruling that unions 
between Athenian men and foreign women would no longer count as 
marriages, the law also bastardized children produced in these mixed 
unions. Although bastardy continued to be defined with reference 
to the marital status of one’s parents, the ban on mixed marriages 
led to an emphasis on bastardy as arising from ethnically or racially 
mixed unions.’ By applying the language of family status to exclude 
individuals of mixed ancestry from citizenship, the Athenians invested 


their kinship classifications with additional racial meaning."”° 

This cross-fertilization can be detected in the language of the laws 
pertaining to citizenship. For example, in seeking to reinstate the Peri- 
clean citizenship law at the end of the Peloponnesian War, Aristophon 
proposed that whoever was not born of a native woman (astês) should 
be a bastard (nothos)."* What is striking here is that the contrast term 


for “bastard” -a term of familial exclusion — is “female native” — aterm 


they have “a right to dispute the succession of a son adopted by will” (Is. 3.61), Humphreys (1993, 8) 
concludes that there was an “opposition in Athenian minds between natural affections and legal 
rules” (cf. also Hunter 1993, 105). This bias renders the exclusion of bastards — biological relatives 
but not legal kin - all the more remarkable. 

According to Ogden, the citizenship law’s effective creation of ethnic bastardy answered to popular 
distrust or prejudice against intermarriage with aliens. Ogden (1996, 51) argues that this form of 
marriage “which only produces metroxenic offspring was no doubt anathema to many common 
phratrymen who could only countenance marriage with a fellow citizen — the people that Pericles 
was to comfort with his citizenship law in 451/0.” Gomme (1939, 106) and Boegehold (1994, 59) 
have also argued that the Periclean citizenship law (and by implication the bastardization of 
ethnically mixed offspring) answered to a preexisting popular mistrust of marriage with aliens. 
Although de Ste. Croix (2004, 234) argues that nothoi and métroxenoi were never identical, he 
fails to supply evidence explaining why this should be the case (the paper as published remains 
unfinished). 

B0 See LSJ s.v. nothos. Patterson (1990, 62), however, argues that the meaning of nothos did not change 
over time in response to institutional changes, but rather that from the time of Homer through 
the classical period it refers to paternally recognized offspring of a mismatched or unequal union. 
Ogden (1996, 15-17) has shown that this definition does not hold for the classical period. 

BY Athen. 577bc = Carystius FGrH 358 F 11. 
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with gender and ethnic/racial (rather than kinship) salience.’ If this 
overlapping vocabulary seems confusing and difficult to reconstruct in 
a modern context, it seems to have been no less so for the Athenians.” 
In fact, the de facto expansion of a familial language of citizen status 
to encompass ethnic/racial considerations seems to have introduced an 
ambiguity into the ideology of bastardy. 

After the passage of the Periclean law, there were two ways to qualify 
as a nothos: one could be the offspring of two unmarried Athenian par- 
ents or the offspring of mixed (Athenian/non-Athenian) parents. These 
qualifications, however, were not perceived as symmetrical or equiv- 
alent. The new legal importance attached to bilateral native descent 
suggested that having two native Athenian parents was the sine qua 
non of legitimate citizenship. Although it was important that one’s par- 
ents be married, it ultimately counted for less than the purity of Attic 
bloodlines. For this reason, the expansion of bastardy’s legal meaning 
also destabilized and weakened the sense of bastardy as a disadvan- 
taged status. This destabilization is, of course, famously exploited in 
the conventions of New Comedy. 

Inthe New Comic rape plot, a plot type obviously indebted to Euripi- 
des’ Jon, an Athenian rapes and impregnates an unmarried Athenian 
woman, who usually gives birth to a bastard child within the course of 
the play or prior to its opening.’** The working out of the plot involves 
uniting the unmarried Athenians in marriage, a solution that confers 


32 The usual complement for nothos is gnésios, legitimate; see further Ogden 1996, 17-18, and Chap- 


ter 6 of this study. 


33 We might also see confusion or lack of clarity in the application of Nicomenes’ decree. The decree 


provided that “those [bastards] born before the archonship of Eucleides should be admitted to 

citizenship without scrutiny” (Scholiast Aes. 1.39 = Eumelus FGrH 77 F 2). There is ambiguity 

here, however, because a nothos/nothé could be defined as the product of a union between two 

citizens who were not legitimately married, or as the product of a mixed union between an 

Athenian and a foreigner. See further Chapter 6 on this decree as allowing a blanket immunity. 
54 See, e.g., Menander’s Samia. For the rape plot, see Doblhofer 1994, Lape 2001, Rosivach 1998. 
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a retrospective legitimacy on their pseudo-bastard child; in some cases, 
the child is not recognized as legitimate until he or she reaches the age 
(see, e.g., Men. Heros, Phasma). This conceit of conferring legitimacy 
after the fact may not tell us anything about the relationship between 


55 however, the 


marriage and citizenship in actual Athenian practice; 
very fact that comedy could employ this convention without apology 
or qualification tells us that, in the making of citizens, pure or native 
bloodlines outweighed concerns for the state’s conjugal kinship (legit- 
imacy). Simply put, from the perspective of Athenian racialism, it was 
more important to maintain legitimate bloodlines than to acquire the 
legitimacy arising from marital status. 

Like New Comedy, tragedy was able to exploit this ambiguity. 
In some cases, tragedy defends bastard characters by portraying the 
illegitimacy arising from the absence of marriage as an artificial and 
arbitrary designation with no connection to the identity and character 
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of its bearer.” But tragic bastardy also offered an open space in which 


various ideas about identity and its sources could be maintained and 
explored: aristocratic, democratic, ethnic, and others. This polyvalence 
was possible precisely because Athenian citizenship practice destabi- 
lized the concept of bastardy by annexing it to the linked but uneven 
criteria of bloodlines and conjugal kinship. In the context of tragedy, 
this destabilization enabled the Athenians to own their own mythic 


85 Whether or not bastards could marry citizens and hence into the citizenship system has, of course, 
been a vexed question in scholarship on Athenian law and social status. Although the majority 
of recent work has returned a negative verdict, arguing that bastards could not legally marry 
Athenian citizens, the very fact that such debate was possible at all points to a certain ambiguity 
in the sources. Scholars have variously argued that a bastard with Athenian parents would be 
a citizen (Latte 1937, 1072; MacDowell 1976), that he or she would have marriage rights but not 
citizenship (Wolff 1944, 83), and that he would be excluded from family and city (Ogden 1996, 
157-9; Rhodes 1978). See also Lape 2002/03. 

B6 For the tragic fragments challenging bastardy as a social construct, see Ogden 1996, 204, on Eur. F 

141, 168 N, Soph. F 84 N. 
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bastards, figures like Theseus and Hippolytus, whose stories of origin 
predated the development of Athenian racialism.’” In the context of 
the Jon, the ability to cover up Ion’s bastardy, that is, to leave one thread 
undone, is what allowed Euripides to suture the disparate strands of 
Athenian identity into a new genealogical narrative.’® 

Although I do not think that Ion’s bastardy should be read as ironic 
or critical of Athenian ideology, I would not rule out the possibility that 
Euripides is making a genealogical joke in the Jon, albeit one that oper- 
ates more intertextually than ideologically. Many critics have noted 
the thematic parallels between the Jon and Aeschylus’ Eumenides.” 
Both plays tell a story of Athenian political foundations in which 
Apollo plays an important paternal role. In the Eumenides, Aeschy- 
lus’ Apollo famously argues for a purely paternal heredity, casting 
women as strangers or aliens to their husbands and children. In the 
Ion, Apollo is again linked to a paternity fiction. According to Carol 
Dougherty, “Euripides literalizes the metaphor built into” Apollo’s 
cult title, Apollo Patroos, by making him the literal father of the Athe- 
nians and Ionians.'*° Yet, as important as Apollo’s paternal role in the 
Ion is, it serves primarily prophylactic purposes.'*' By raping Creousa 
he protects the autochthonous lineage transmitted through Creousa, 


13 


x 


See further Ebbott 2003; Patterson 1990, 66-7. 
B8 Ebbott 2003, 82. Ion remains a bastard on two counts: his parents were unmarried and only one 
was Athenian. However, the fact that Apollo is a god eliminates one of the key problems of 
mixed bastardy, namely, he does not belong to another human household (Seaford 1990, 159). 
For this reason, Ion’s loyalties would not be divided between two different households and 
poleis. 

8% Commentators have argued that there are deep connections between the Oresteia, particularly the 
Eumenides, and the Jon; see Dougherty 1996, 262-4; Dunn 1990; Lee 1997, 178; Rabinowitz 1994, 210; 
Segal 1999, 95-6, 98; Zeitlin 1996a, 314-15. 

4° Dougherty 1996, 261. For Apollo as co-ancestor of the Athenians and Ionians, see Plato, Euthydemus 
302c-d. Hedrick (1988, 206) argues that Pisistratus created the cult of Apollo Patroos and hence his 
fictive fatherhood of the Ionians and Athenians. 


Seaford 1990, 159. 
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that is, through the maternal line. It seems no accident that Euripides 
has made Apollo, the spokesman for a purely paternal heredity in the 
Eumenides, the guarantor of maternal inheritance." 


142 Futo-Kennedy (2006, 61 n. 85) also suggests that the play privileges Ion’s Athenian ancestry over 
his Apolline lineage: “Athena’s appearance at the end of the play emphasizes Ion’s autochthonous 
ancestry over his Apolline. That Athena says Apollo sent her in the Ion means that, as in Eumenides, 
he defers to her authority.” Despite the play’s focus on maternal inheritance, Creousa must accept 
the public lie, that is, the fiction of Xouthos’ paternity. According to Charles Segal (1999, 98), this 
“reveals the truth that the city’s mythologized unity is a convenient fiction for the sake of some 
ulterior purpose and is founded on a suppression of women’s role in the creation of the sons who 
inherit the power — suppression whose falsehood has been demonstrated by the play’s enactment 
of those powerful emotional and physical ties for both mother and son. In this perspective, the 
play’s ending is almost the reverse of that of the Oresteia. In the Oresteia Athena’s endorsement 
of Apollo's patriarchal biology and her consequent persuasion of the Furies resolve the conflicts 
between male and female in the polis but leave unresolved the sufferings of women in the house 
(e.g. the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the murder of Cassandra, the matricide). The Jon brings a satisfying 
resolution on a personal level, with the happy reunion of mother and son... but it shows the 
political unity of the city to rest on the fiction of Xouthos’ paternity.” 


CHAPTER 4 


ATHENIAN IDENTITY IN HISTORY 
AND AS HISTORY 


Ong 


IDENTITY AND HISTORY 

Although Athenian sources have a great deal to say about racial cit- 
izenship and the myth of autochthony, this material is conspicuously 
absent from the works of the major fifth-century Greek historians, 
Herodotus and Thucydides. The historians’ failure to engage directly 
with these issures is striking because they both offer accounts of early 
Athenian history and what might be called ethnogenesis; yet, rather 
than either endorsing or refuting Athenian racial myths, the historians 
elide them altogether. In so doing, they are not only denying Athenian 
chauvinism, but are also refusing the Athenian use of their identity 
fictions as shorthand explanations for crucial past events. In the Athe- 
nian history of Athens, autochthony says it all; it supplies a collective 
identity that is at once noble and a motivation for behavior." In funeral 
oratory, a genre that came into being during or after the Persian wars, 
Athenian speakers appeal to autochthony and the nobility it confers to 


1 This practice of appealing to identity as a self-evident explanation for achievement is probably 
one of the factors behind what has been seen as a striking lapse, namely the fact that the Athenians 
did not invent the genre of prose historiography. According to Deborah Boedecker (1998, 197), “It 
is paradoxical that, despite all the attention paid to ‘history,’ not to mention its great resources and 
attraction for creative individuals, Athens did not play a more prominent role in the beginnings of 
historiography. The cliché maintains that history is written by the winners, and Athens certainly 
belonged in that category for most of the fifth century. Yet prose historiography originated in 
Ionia, beginning in the late sixth century, and was slow in spreading to Athens.” On the Atthis, 
see Jacoby 1949. 
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explain their military achievements, both mythical and real.* In some 
cases, speakers even providea specific list of innate (and inherited) char- 
acter virtues that both differentiate the Athenians from other Greeks 
and account for their successes. 

The historians’ silence on this tradition is, I argue, a constitutive one.’ 
That is, although they decline the Athenian identity-based version 
of the past, they take up the basic proposition that the identity of 
individuals and groups operates as a causal force in history, explaining 
why peoples and poleis behave as they do.‘ In this chapter, I flesh out 
this thesis by considering the Athenian tradition of racial history and 
the historians’ response to it. Although delving into the historians’ 
description of the Athenian character and its origins will move our 
focus away from the terrain of civic discourse, it will nevertheless 
balance our picture of racial citizenship in several ways. For instance, 
Herodotus’ sometimes strained efforts to attribute various facets of the 
Athenian character to nurture operate as a backhanded testament to the 
importance of nature in the Athenian patriotic tradition. At the same 
time, the historians’ reactions to racial citizenship allow us to see one of 
its unintended consequences. By providing a conceptual challenge for 
the historians, it prompted them to formulate universalizing, rather 


than particularistic, explanations for human behavior and human 


Diodorus dates the inception of public funeral orations at Athens to the close of the Persian Wars 
(DS. 11.33.3). Dionysius of Halicarnassus puts it slightly earlier, after the battle of Marathon or 
Salamis (D.H. 5.17.4). 

The idea that a text’s silences offer clues to what most importantly motivates it was developed by 
the Marxist theorist Pierre Machery. 


> 


Previous scholarship has emphasized different ways in which Herodotus’ experiences in Athens 
may have informed his project. Jacoby argued that Herodotus originally began to write ethnogra- 
phy - like Hecataeus — but developed into a historian while in Athens; see FGrH 323a. See Redfield 
(1985) for the ethnographic emphasis in the Histories. Moles (2002) argues that Athens and/or the 
empire acted as an impetus to Herodotus’ history writing; see also Fornara 1971, 44-5; Meier 1987, 
53; Raaflaub 1987; Strasburger 1955. 
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difference.’ While both historians ultimately conclude that identity 
does matter in explaining why peoples and poleis act as they do, they 
crucially reject the fiction that stories of Athenian birth and ancestry 
explain the past and justify the present.° 

Even while Herodotus agrees that the Athenian contribution to the 
Persian Wars was the decisive factor enabling the Greek victory, he can- 
not endorse the Athenian claim that their innate identity accounted 
for the success. For this reason, he faced the task of explaining the his- 
torical record in a way that bypassed Athenian chauvinism. Although 
he actually acknowledges Athenian exceptionalism, he attributes it to 
nonessential features of their character, to nurture rather than nature. 
The challenge for Thucydides appears to have been more complicated 
in that his narrative seeks to undermine not only Athenian racialism 
and its uses, but also the more general notion that ethnic identity offers 
an autonomous explanation for the behavior of human beings and 
groups.’ Unlike Herodotus, Thucydides was writing during a war that 
made intra-Hellenic ethnic identities newly salient. Accordingly, he 
was writing against the grain of Athenian racialism and the ethnic 
responses it may have elicited from other Greek peoples. Although 
Thucydides’ narrative testifies to the new prominence attached to 


racial and ethnic identities in the context of war, it diminishes their 


5 There is a long tradition of scholarship on the origins of historiography, particularly on the 
possible precursors of and influences on Herodotus’ Histories. See Jacoby FGrH 323a; Fornara 1971; 
Meier 1987, on Herodotus as following the principles of Ionian research; Fowler 1996, for the 
importance of local historians; Murray 2001, on the oral tradition; Lang 1984, for the importance 
of folk wisdom; Bertelli 2001, for the role of Hecataeus in the transition from genealogy to 
historiography; Lateiner 1989 and Thomas 2000, on the influence of the medical writers. See also 


Chapter 1 in T. Harrison 2000. 


This claim holds even if Thucydides believes that human nature has an essential substrate, for the 
point in understanding the hard-wiring of human psychology is precisely to avoid falling prey to 
its worst tendencies. 

7 For the analogy between individuals and cities in Thucydides, see Morrison 1994. 
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significance by providing a more encompassing explanation for the 
behavior of individuals and groups, namely, human nature. Human 
nature, according to Thucydides’ text, is a psychological structure 
common to all people, but variable in its expression. This conception 
leads to an understanding of all identity as ultimately individual rather 
than social.* This is not to say that Thucydides denies the existence of 
social identities, that is, ethnic identities, national identities, and so on; 
rather, his narrative suggests that the key to understanding the work 
and power of social identities is to recognize that they represent individ- 
ual identity (i.e., human nature) writ large and that they become salient 
through the machinations of individuals pursuing their self-interest 
by manipulating human nature or psychology. 

By presenting the Athenians as all too human rather than racially 
superior, Thucydides seizes the opportunity to dismantle two cherished 
Athenian identity fictions. He not only rationalizes the tradition of 
autochthony in a way that emphasizes the infertility rather than the 
fertility of the Attic soil, he also upsets the imperial ideology that recast 
Athens’ involvement in the affairs of other states as a form of helping 
behavior. Whereas Athenian cultural productions present Athens as a 
strong state dedicated to the cause of alleviating the unjust suffering 
of the oppressed, Thucydides turns the tables, exposing Athens as a 
strong state that opportunistically preys on the weak. This is not to 
say that Thucydides singles out the Athenians as especially corrupt 
or depraved. Like everyone else in his narrative, the Athenians obey 
human nature by pursuing self-interest; they just appear to be more 
hypocritical than most. By outing the Athenians, Thucydides clears 
a space to formulate his own complex view of human nature as an 


8 See the following discussion for Thucydides’ conception of human nature as oriented psycholog- 
ically. It should be stressed that Thucydides’ account is consistent with contemporary theories of 
identity stressing that social identities take hold as individual or self identities; see, e.g., Balibar 
1991a & b, Abrams and Hogg 2004. 
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engine of historical causation.’ Before turning to the historians and 
their responses to Athenian racial history, I begin by discussing racial 
history in the Athenian context, the Athenian belief that their special 
identity serves to explain and justify both past and present. 


THE ATHENIAN HISTORY OF THE ATHENIANS 

Recent studies of the Athenian sense of the past in oratory and the 
visual arts argue that Athenian productions operate without a def- 
inite sense of either temporality or causation. According to Loraux, 


every funeral oration “presents a model of timelessness; ™? 


she goes on 
to explain that “whereas the Arthides try to present a continuous his- 
tory of Athens, this concern was probably from the outset alien to the 
funeral oration, which is content to recall innumerable occasions when 
Athenian valor has been demonstrated since the ‘beginning of men,” 
and that “the perennial nature of Athenian merit is enough to give 
coherence to the narrative.”" Rosalind Thomas finds a similar stock 
repertoire of themes in forensic oratory, noting that the orators “betray 


212 


a striking lack of historical sense.” Finally, Deborah Boedecker argues 
that fifth-century visual depictions of the Athenian past show no con- 
cern for chronology or causality.” 


Although the Athenians did not develop prose historiography, their 


civic discourse articulates an implicit theory of (their own) history, a 


v 


Although Herodotus’ Histories express a conception of human nature, Thucydides’ work presents 
human nature as a principle of causation; see Farrar 1988, Reinhold 1985. 

Loraux 1986, 129. 

Ibid., 134. For the paradigmatic instances of Athenian military prowess in the orations, see 
especially Kierdorf 1966, Strasburger 1958. 

Thomas 1989, 202. 

Boedecker (1998, 199) further suggests that how Athens uses its past in public visual and verbal art 
may explain why historiography is nota well-represented genre. Athenian visual representations 
suggest analogies between past and present, emphasizing the timelessness of the past. By contrast, 
narrative historiography operates logically rather than analogically, presenting events in causal 
sequence. 
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theory about why things happened and/or how the Athenians came 
to be who they were. Athenian oratory in particular expresses an 
“identity-based” interpretation of history that, like its modern coun- 
terparts, maintains that “the physical and moral constitution of nations 
depends far more on their descent from certain [primitive] ancestors 
than on the influence of climate.”’* Speakers in funeral oratory and 
patriotic rhetoric frequently refer to the Athenians as descended 
from one or more autochthonous beings. In so doing, they not only 
emphasize the nobility of the citizen body, but also offer a seemingly 
self-evident explanation for Athenian achievements.” As Nicole 
Loraux puts it, the orators pass “quite naturally from the exaltation 


2716 


of ‘unparalleled nobility’ to that of unmatchable valor.” By deriving 
military prowess from autochthony and eugeneia, the Athenians also 
attributed their successes to their innate identity. Lysias succinctly 


states the principle (2.20): 


For being of noble stock (phuntes kalds ) and having minds as noble, 
the ancestors of those who lie here achieved many noble and admirable 


things.” 


14 Augustin Thierry (1795-1856), historian of the Norman conquest of England, quoted in Poliakov 
1974, 30. 
f See Lys. 2.20-23. The emphasis on the noble identity of the Athenians in extant funeral orations 


is matched by the rituals and practices associated with the state ceremony. The two-day state 
funeral has been seen as a “full-scale, fifth century reproduction of the heroic funeral ceremonies 
so memorably described in epic poetry and vividly rendered on Late Geometric amphorae, 
which had marked the graves of aristocrats in this very same location centuries earlier.... The 
point was to suggest continuities of military prowess with the age of heroes” (Anderson 2003, 
155). 

Loraux (1986, 150), citing Hyp. 6.7-8; Gorgias’ epitaphios attributes innate Ares (emphutou areos) to 
the Athenians, 82 DK 6.11. 

Similarly, by claiming that it was just for Athens to receive the prize for valor after the battle of 


a 


Salamis because the Athenians proved that their areré was legitimate and autochthonous, Lysias 
reinforces the connection between Athenian military prowess and the citizens’ autochthonous 
origins (2.43). 
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In addition to endowing the Athenians with exceptional military 
prowess, autochthony is also imagined to provide a source of justice. 
Lysias’ funeral oration attributes the justice and like-mindedness of 
the Athenians to their ancestry (2.17): 


Now in many ways it was implanted in our ancestors to be moved by a 
single resolve to fight the battles of justice: for the very beginning of their 
life was just. They had not been collected, like most nations, from every 
quarter, and had not settled a foreign land after driving out its people: 
they were autochthonous, and possessed in one and the same country 


their mother and fatherland. 


Along these lines, the speaker in the Menexenus credits the mildness of 
the Athenian civil war (in comparison to the civil wars that occurred 
elsewhere in the Greek world) and their unprecedented amnesty to 
kinship (sungeneia and homophulon) (244a-b). In this case, however, I 
would argue that the speaker is under the spell of the very ideology 
he presumes to parody. After the civil war, the Athenians reinvented 
and intensified their regime of racial citizenship. It was this renewed 
emphasis on Athenian-ness, I suggest in the concluding chapter, that 
allowed the Athenians to abide by the amnesty and to end the cycle of 
violence that usually prolonged stasis or civil war in Greek cities. 

The Athenian appeal to an innate racial identity to explain the past 
and to validate the present seems to anticipate or prefigure the racial 
interpretation of history that developed in early modern Europe. In 
this context, the idea that racial identity operates as a causal force 
in history commences with the old European myths of invasion and 
conquest, the Normans over the Saxons in England and the Germanic 
or Trojan Franks over the Gauls in France.” In the seventeenth and 


8 See Arendt (1948) 2004; 162-3; Barzun 1932, 138-47; Devyver 1973, 121ff.; Foucault 2004; Poliakov 
1974; Stoler 1995, 58-9; Young 1995. 
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eighteenth centuries, French aristocrats — relying on the works of Henri 
de Boulainvilliers (1658-1722) — claimed that they were descended from 
the Germanic Franks, who acquired and deserved their privileges by 
right of conquest.” With this story of origins, the French nobility 
sought to undermine royal absolutism, while also justifying the sub- 
ordination of the third estate by claiming that the lower class’s Gallic 
ancestors had been conquered by the Frankish warrior aristocracy. In 
this way, French aristocrats used “history” to argue that France was 
occupied by two distinct peoples whose different identities explained 
and validated contemporary sociopolitical arrangements.”° 

As this comparative material suggests, the practice of racial history 
appears to belong to the winners or, at any rate, to those empowered to 
promulgate their version of the past.” For this reason, Athenian racial 
history might seem to have had a limited application in that it explains 
only victories or other generally positive events. Since the Athenians 
tend not to dwell on their defeats, this might not have posed a real 
challenge to the theory; there is, however, evidence that the Athenians 
could adapt the racial interpretation to account for military defeats. 


2 For Boulainvilliers, see Arendt (1948) 2004; Barzun 1932; Devyver 1973, 353-90; Foucault 2004, 
128-66. These scholars see the rise of race and racism in aristocratic historiography’s refiguring 
of class struggle as struggles between different peoples, e.g., Boulainvilliers’s pitting of the noble 
Franks against the peasant Gauls. Still, Boulainvilliers’ theory is not regarded as a full-blown 
racial theory. Rather, “it invents two different peoples in France in order to counteract the new 
national ideal” [Arendt (1948) 2004, 216]. 


Foucault’s conception of the transition from aristocracy to bourgeois ideological hegemony as a 
movement from a symbolics of blood to an analytics of sexuality has a counterpart in the field of 
race. Foucault maintains that the aristocratic claim that two hierarchically ranked races occupied 
French soil lives on in nineteenth-century state racism in which the bourgeoisie polices its internal 


borders against contaminants and deviants; see Foucault 2004, (1997), Stoler 1995. 
2: 


The principle modern exception to this deployment can be found in Arthur de Gobineau’s Essay 
on the Inequality of Human Races, published between 1853 and 1855. He viewed the “races” of his 
own day as hopelessly intermixed, a condition that he believed would inevitability produce ever 
more decline and degeneration. Accordingly, in contrast to the early proponents of racial history, 
Gobineau sought to explain the decline of civilizations; see Gobineau (1915) 1999, 26. On Gobineau, 
see Banton 1987, 62-8; Poliakov 1974, 236. 
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Unlike Arthur de Gobineau, the preeminent exponent of racial history 
in the nineteenth century, who identified racial mixing as the principle 
cause of the eclipse of peoples and states, the Athenians did not attribute 
their difficulties to the mixing and consequent degeneration of their 
bloodlines.” As I discussed in the Introduction, the Athenians elide the 
possibility of mixing by presenting the question of bloodlines in terms 
of two mutually exclusive propositions: one either had 100 percent 
citizen blood, or one was not a citizen at all. In so doing, they politely 
pass by the periods in which the citizenship law was not in full force 
and in which individuals with mixed ancestry were therefore enrolled 
as legitimate citizens. According to their racial logic, defeats were owed 
not to adulterated bloodlines but to the presence of internal outsiders 
or counterfeit citizens who imposed their detrimental policies on the 
state.” 


ENEMIES WITHIN: THE ATHENIAN EXPLANATION 
FOR DECLINE AND DEFEAT 

In his speech On the Embassy, Aeschines defends his conduct on the 
embassy to Philip that resulted in the Peace of Philocrates, as well as 
his general policy of advising peace rather than war with Macedon. 
In his prosecution speech, Demosthenes had attacked Aeschines for 
preventing the Athenians from imitating their ancestors by going to 


war and performing feats of martial prowess (19.16). Aeschines answers 


22 In his anti-imperialist tract, On the Peace, Isocrates outlines the evils caused by the first Athenian 
empire. In the fighting for the empire, more citizens filled graves than deme registers. In fact, 
so many noncitizens found their way into the phratries and onto the deme registers that the 
city was transformed (8.89). In Isocrates’ account, imperialism rather than racialism caused the 
city’s misfortunes. Yet he preserves the positive racialism associated with funeral oratory when 
he points out that one ought to count the happiest city not one that indiscriminately recruits all 


sorts of people as citizens, but rather the city that remains a descent group (genos) (8.89). 
2 


This strategy appears in nascent form in comedy (Ar. Ach. 515-9, Ra. 1532-3, Frogs); where we find a 
correlation between citizens with foreign ancestry and damaging pro-war policies; see Chapter 2. 
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this charge with a history lesson.** Although this historical excursus 
is one of the lengthiest in the forensic orations, there has been little 
investigation of its content or rhetorical strategy because of the general 
assumption that Aeschines has copied or borrowed it from[Andocides’] 
On the Peace.” For present purposes, the question of borrowing is not 
pertinent; what is important, however, is the “racial” or identity- 
based model of causation contained in Aeschines’ narrative, a theory 
that is absent from Andocides’ excursus. Here, Aeschines contrasts 


periods of peace and democratic stability with periods of war (2.172): 


In former days, after the battle of Salamis, our city stood in high repute, 
and although our walls had been thrown down by the barbarians, yet so 
long as we had peace with the Lacedaemonians we preserved our 
democratic form of government. But when certain men had stirred up 
trouble and finally caused us to become involved in war with the 
Lacedaemonians, then, after we had suffered and inflicted many losses, 
Miltiades, son of Cimon, who was proxenus of the Lacedaemonians, 
negotiated with them, and we made a truce for fifty years, and kept it for 


thirteen.” 


In the first phase of his history, Aeschines refers to “certain anony- 
mous” men as stirring up the war; in the next incident, however, 
Aeschines mentions that “men who were neither free nor of moderate 
character had infiltrated the citizen body” and that the Athenians were 


*4 For use of historical examples in fourth-century oratory as precedents, see Lanni 2004. For the 
use of the past to guide future policy, see Liddel 2007, 144-5; Wilson 1996; Worthington 1994. For 
history in the orators, see also Nouhaud 1982. 

25 See Adams 1938, 290 n. 2; Edwards 1995, 108; Pearson 1941, 214-15; Thomas 1989, 119. 

Edward Harris (2000) argues that Aeschines’ narrative is more accurate in depicting the Athenian 

empire and diplomatic practices than [Andocides’] On the Peace. He suggests that Andocides’ On 

the Peace is a forgery, probably a school exercise composed during the Hellenistic period. 

?7 Trans. C. D. Adams. 
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again drawn into war with the Spartans because of the Aeginetans.” 
After making another peace treaty, Aeschines reports, the Athenians 
broke it because of the Megarians. The same pattern repeats itself ten 
years later in 420, this time with the Argives persuading the Athenians 
to renew the war. After correlating peace with democratic security and 
strength, Aeschines offers the following warning (2.176-7): 


But when a moderate government had been established again and the 
exiled democracy returned from Phyle, with Archinus and Thrasybulus 
as the leaders of the popular party, we took the solemn oath with one 
another “to forgive and forget” — an act which in the judgment of all 
men, won for our state the reputation of the highest wisdom. And the 
democracy grew up again and took on new strength. But now men who 
have been illegally registered as citizens, constantly attaching to 
themselves whatever element in the city is corrupt, and following a 
policy of war after war, in peace ever prophesying danger, and so 
working on ambitious and over-excitable minds, yet when war comes 
never touching arms themselves, but getting into office as auditors and 
naval commissioners — men who father children with 


29 
courtesans... 


28 Tlapeutrecovtoov ©’ eis Thv TOAITElav TUddV OUK EAeUBEPwV dvOPWTIWV Kal Tols TPOTTOIS OU 
ueTpioov, TAV Tpòs (AakeSaiuovious Sr) AiyıvýTas eis TOAEUOV KaTEOTHUEV, kåvtTaŬŭĝa 
ovK Aiya BAaBevtes, THs èv siphvns ¿meðuuhoapev, AvSokidnv 8 extreuyavtes TICS TOUS 
AokedSaipovious kai ToUs ouuTpéoBes, siphvnv ETN TPIGKOVTA TyayoueY, À TOV Suov vyn- 
Aov pev’ (Aes. 2.173-4). 

TIdA Sè owppóvws TroAITEUBEVTES, Kai TOU SOU KaTEAPOVTOS &TIO DuAT\s, Apyxivou Kai 
OpacuBovAou Trpoo TaVTOOV TOU uou, Kai TO UT] UVTOIKaKEiv Tpòs GAAT|AOUS ëvopkov uiv 


KATAOTNOAVTOoV, Sev COPWTATHY ATAVTES TH TÓLV THY T}OQVTO eivai, KaVTAUBA avaPuUVTOS 
ToU uou Kal TAAI ¿E &py tis ioxvoavtos, avEpwrtrol TAPEYYPATITOL yeyevnuévoi TOAITAL, 
kal TO voooŬv THs TOAEWS del TPCT LY OUEVOL, Kal TTOAEUOV Ek TTOAEUOU TTOAITEUOHEVOL, Ev pv 
eliotn Tà Selva TH Adyood TPCOPAdEVOL, KAI TAS YUXAS TAS PIAOTiLOUS Kal Aiav d€elas èpeði- 
Covtes, ¿v Sè Tois TroAgUoIs STIAGV OVY AaTITOEVOL, EeTAOTAl Sè kal aTTOOTOAEIS yryvópevor, 
Tra1SoTro1ovuevol Sé €€ éTaipõv . . . (2.176-7). Trans. Adams adapted. 
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As we can see, Aeschines’ reconstruction attributes Athenian set- 
backs and defeats to outsiders and foreigners in the fifth century, 
and to fraudulent citizens or internal outsiders in the fourth (see Aes. 
2.71, 76). 

Isocrates’ On the Peace contains a comparable, though weaker, racial 
analysis of Athenian history. The speech, dating from about twelve 
years before Aeschines’ embassy speech, paints a picture of general 
Athenian decline caused by imperialism. Isocrates does not actually 
blame imperialism on foreigners or fraudulent citizens, yet he presents 
it as a psychological disorder afflicting genuine citizens, a deformation 
of desire in individuals and states leading to ever more grandiose and 
delusory undertakings. Nevertheless, by causing the death of legitimate 
citizens, imperialism paved the way for filling up the “deme-registers 
with people who had nothing to do with the city” (8). According to 
James Davidson, “The large casualties of imperialistic wars are directly 
connected to the enrolment of new citizens. How this influx of new 
blood weakens the city is explained by Isocrates below: ‘For one should 
consider prosperous the city which maintains the stock of original 
settlers, more than others, not the one which piles up large numbers of 
citizens from anywhere at random’” (89).*° 

Aeschines’ and Isocrates’ arguments provide a glimpse at the obverse 
side of the racial interpretation of Athens’ past contained in the funeral 
orations. The same core proposition underlies both the positive and 
negative versions of this view, namely, that intrinsic identity shapes 
both behavior and patriotic sentiment. The model was highly flexible, 
allowing the Athenians to own their accomplishments while freeing 
them from the stigma of defeat by attributing losses to non-Athenians, 


3 Davidson (1990, 35) continues, “That Isocrates considers Attic men produced from the soil some- 
thing special is clear from elsewhere in the speech, and the Areopagiticus (94; 7.74). There is clearly 
a reference to Athens’ cherished autochthony here, as at 49, but also to theories of climate and its 
effects on men’s nature.” 
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thereby preserving the connection between Athenian identity and mar- 


tial prowess.” 


HERODOTUS ON THE ATHENIANS: FROM IDENTITY 
AS HISTORY TO A HISTORY OF IDENTITY 

Although Herodotus ultimately rejects the Athenian explanation 
of their exceptionalism, he nevertheless acknowledges that there is 
something exceptional about the Athenians that calls for explanation. 
In telling the story of the Persian Wars, he concludes that the Athenians 
were largely responsible for the Greek victory (7.139.1-2): 


[find myself compelled to express an opinion which I know most people 
will object to; nevertheless, as T beheve it to be true, I will not suppress it. 
If the Athenians, through fear of the approaching danger, had 
abandoned their country, or if they had stayed there and submitted to 
Xerxes, there would have been no attempt to resist the Persians by 
sea.... It was the Athenians who held the balance: whichever side they 


joined was sure to prevail.” 


Since Herodotus was writing and performing his Histories in the hey- 
day of the Athenian empire, when it seemed that the Athenians had 
taken up where the Persians had left off in enslaving the Greeks, such 
praise would have been unwelcome to many.” Yet, despite Athens’ 
contemporary unpopularity, Herodotus takes care to offer a balanced 


31 Inthe Crown speech, Demosthenes employs a variant of this technique. He defends his own policy 
of advising war by arguing that it was mandated by the achievements of their ancestors and 
Athens’ reputation. At the same time, he claims that the Athenian defeat at Chaeronea was not 
a true Athenian failure, but occurred because of fortune and the gods, exigencies beyond human 
control. On Demosthenes’ rhetorical strategies, see Further Yunis 2000. 

For discussion of this passage, see Demand 1987, Starr 1962. Need diff. translation. 


For the dating of the Histories, see Cobet 1987, arguing fora date prior to 425; Flower and Marincola 
2002, 2 with notes 10 and 11; Fornara 1971, arguing for a late date around the last generation of the 
fifth century; Raaflaub 1987. For questions of composition and performance, see Thomas 2000, 
19-20. For the problematic association between the Athenian and Persian empires, see Georges 
1994. 
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assessment of Athenian achievements. He is able to acknowledge 
Athens’ disproportionately important role in the Persian Wars because 
he replaces the self-congratulatory tradition that offended other Greeks 
with an account linking Athenian military prowess to a nonessential- 
ist interpretation of their identity, specifically, to a view of Athenian 
nature as a product of political culture.’ 

Explaining exactly who the Athenians are is central to Herodotus’ 
revisionist history of Athenian accomplishment. That the Athenians 
have the most “names” of any people in the Histories is perhaps an 
index of Herodotus’ thoroughness in this regard; they are called Pelas- 
gian, Cranai, Cecropidae, Athenian, and Ionian (8.44.2). The numerous 
Athenian names are significant because the application of names to 
large groups or categories of people has a “socially reifying effect,” that 
is, it assists in constituting a group as a group.” By attributing so many 
names to the Athenians, Herodotus places the group called Athenians 
in a temporal frame, destabilizing Athenian claims to have always 


and only been Athenian.” 


Although Herodotus does not employ a 
vocabulary to describe the power of names to reify and solidify what 
they refer to, he is well aware of the phenomenon.” For instance, when 


recounting the origins of the Persian War in the distant past, Herodotus 


34 For Herodotus’ treatment of Athens, see Demand 1987; Evans 1979; Forrest 1984; Fornara 1971, 
37-58; Fowler 2003a; Moles 1996, 2002; Munson 2001; Ostwald 1991; Raaflaub 1987; Strasburger 
1955; Thomas 2001, 224-7. 


f See Eriksen 1993, 90; J. Hall 2002, 125. For the power of names to produce what they declare, 
see Austin 1967, Bourdieu 1991, Butler 1997. When applied to people, names and labels have 
looping effects - people who are classified respond in ways that change them and, in some cases, 
the categories, labels, and names that are applied to them. See further Hacking 1986, 1999. The 
existence of a name or label, however, is not sufficient in itself to attest to the existence of a social 
identity; see Chapter 1. 

Iam deliberately following Herodotus’ habit of speaking of the Athenians as if the group called 
Athenian has always existed. For this tendency in Herodotus, see Thomas 2001, 225. 


xg 


He frequently reports that ethnic group “x” used to be called “y” and describes a land or river as 
the place that is now called “x.” See, e.g., 7.92. Although Herodotus also adverts to the doctrine 
of true naming (see T. Harrison 1998; Thomas 2000, 230-5), he does not associate it with ethnic 


names, 
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refers to the preeminence of Argos “in the land now called Hellas” 
(en te nun Halladi; kaleomené) (1.1.2). With the use of the adverb “now,” 
Herodotus acknowledges that the place called Hellas was not always 
so called, but rather is the product of particular historical processes. 
Although Herodotus’ language indicates an awareness of the power of 
names to shape experience and belief, he does not think that names 
always change or produce their referents in an ontological sense, as his 
remarks on the continents make clear. 

Herodotus allows that human beings make up their world with 
language; however, this passage indicates that they do not create it 
just as they please. According to Herodotus, the earth is arbitrarily 
divided into three segments, each called after a woman’s name (4.45.2— 
5). Although these names shape the beliefs and experiences of those who 
use them, the names of the continents do not produce their referents in 
any strong sense; the earth, Herodotus maintains, is a single land mass. 
This passage on the names of the continents provides the interpretative 
key to Herodotus’ deployment of ethnic names.” That is, ethnic names 
in Herodotus act like the names of the continents, dividing a unity — 
in this case humankind rather than the earth — into arbitrary and 
contingent groupings that over time are mistakenly thought to be real 
or to reflect something intrinsic and immutable about people.” 

Herodotus undermines the ontological significance of ethnic identi- 
ties by applying his historical method. In most cases, this amounts 
to charting the history of a group’s ethnic names and/or shifting 
boundaries. By placing ethnic identities in a historical perspective, 
Herodotus implicitly refutes claims to ethnic essentialism, as well 


38 This is not surprising, since the main ethnic divisions among humans are derived from the names 
of the continents. T. Harrison (1998) argues that the question of the names of the continents is 
parallel to the problem of the names of the gods and associates both problems with Herodotus’ 
adherence to the doctrine of correct naming; see also Kartunnen 2002 for the interrelation between 
ethnography and geography in Herodotus. 

9 For the idea of the unity of humankind in Greek thought, see Baldry 1965. 
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as contesting at least some primordialist contentions.*” According to 
Clifford Geertz, a primordial attachment is one “that stems from the 
givens of social existence,” such as the tribal and kinship identity into 
which one is born.“ By reporting the overabundance of Athenian 
names, Herodotus underscores that Athenian identity is a historical 
and ultimately political creation rather than an emanation of essence 
or primordial attachment. In this way, he unsettles the autochthony 
myth and sets the stage for his revisionist account of Athenian iden- 
tity. Herodotus tells the story of Athenian origins in Book One, in 
the context of the Lydian king Croesus’ inquiries into Greek affairs. 
In his efforts to recruit a powerful ally for his own expedition against 
Persia, Croesus learned that Athens and Sparta were the strongest 
states in Greece. Herodotus purports to offer the results of Croesus’ 
investigations, first describing the ethnic history of the Athenians and 
the Spartans, then relating each city’s political formation, and finally 
reporting their respective military strengths at the time of Croesus’ 
inquiries. 

Although the logic of Herodotus’ narrative suggests a connection 
between identity and military power, the relationship he posits is dia- 
metrically opposed to the essentialist conceits we find in Athenian civic 
discourse. First, Herodotus not only elides the autochthony myth - the 
basis of many Athenian essentialist claims — but also reports that the 
Athenians were originally Pelasgian (1.57-8).** Since the Pelasgians were 
4° Stevens (1999, 105) writes, “The challenge to the idea that nations are primordial appeared a 

couple of thousand years before contemporary treatises on constructed identities. Throughout the 

Histories Herodotus grapples with the problem of classifying a group as one people... when its 

members may speak different languages and have disparate geographical origins. ... Herodotus 

does not assume any one identity as ‘given,’ but is interested in learning how various forms of being 
are appropriated and cast off.” Similarly, Thomas (2001, 226) states, “Herodotus has a sustained 


interest in ethnicity and, it would seem...a delight in puncturing the myths of origins that 
embody ethnic identity for certain prominent Greek city-states and ethne.” 


È 


Geertz 1973, 259; Isaacs 1975. 


& 
is) 


On the Pelasgians and Athenian origins, see, Fowler 2003a,b; Harrison 1998; How and Wells 1928, 
1, 79-80 and Appendix 15; Laird 1933; McNeal 1985; Myres 1907, 170-225; Sourvinou-Inwood 2003; 
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imagined to be the original pre-Greek inhabitants of Greece, Rosalind 
Thomas suggests that Herodotus is actually rationalizing the Athenian 
boast of autochthony.*? While there may be such an element present, 
there seems to be more than rationalization at work here, as Herodotus 
emphasizes the barbarian origins of the Pelasgians.*+ The Pelasgians are 
judged to be barbarians on the basis of their language, which accord- 
ing to Herodotus is non-Greek. With some circular reasoning, he then 
concludes that the Athenians, being Pelasgian, must have only begun 
speaking Greek only when they became Hellenes (1.57.3): 


If therefore all the Pelasgians (spoke) this way, then the Attic people (to 
Attikon ethnos), being Pelasgic, must have changed their language too 
at the time when they became part of the Hellenes.” 


This passage suggests that the Athenian transformation from Pelasgian 


to Hellene was accomplished primarily through a change in language. 


Thomas 2000, 119-22. Just as Herodotus undermines the democratic pretension to autochthony, 
so also he exposes the non-Athenian ancestry of Athens’ noble families (with the exception of the 
Alcmaeonids). He reports that Miltiades’ ancestor Philaeus was actually the first of the family to 
be Athenian, that the Gephyraeans were descended from Phoenicians, that the Pisistratids were 
Nelieds from Pylos, and that Isagoras’ family was of unknown origin, but worshiped Carian Zeus. 
On Miltiades’ family, see 6.35.1. In contrast to Pherecydes’ Philaid genealogy (3 FGrH 2), which 
seems to emphasize the heroic origins of Miltiades’ family, Herodotus stresses instead the fact that 
Miltiades’ family became Athenian. On the Gephyraeans, see 5.65.3; on the Pisistratids, see 5.65.3. 
See further Immerwahr 1966; Lavelle 2005, 23-7. For Herodotus’ treatment of the Alcmaeonids 
and the Alcmaeonid tradition, see Georges 1994, 157-63; Thomas 1989, 238-51. 
8 Thomas 2001, 224. At 7.161, the Athenian speakers defend their right to lead the Greeks on the 
basis of having the oldest ethnos in Greece; the word ‘autochthony’ is not in the text. Herodotus 
does recognize the autochthony claims of other peoples; see 1.171, 4.45, 109, 197, 8.73, 9.73. 
44 Tt should be noted that Herodotus is not politically partisan in his debunking of Athenian ancestry 
claims. Georges (1994, 132) points out that in 1.56.3-58 Herodotus derives the descent of all Greeks 
except the Dorians from the Pelasgians. In so doing, “Herodotus carries out a programmatic 
redefinition of human origins, according to which nearly everybody — all of humanity except the 
Dorians - are by origin barbarians.” In Book 2, however, Herodotus is content to identify the 


Egyptians (barbarians) as the common ancestors of the human race. See also Bichler 2004. 
4 


z 


In this passage, Herodotus refers to the Attic people an ethnos, as if to underline that they were not 
at this stage in their history a genos or kinship group; for ethnos and genos in Herodotus, see Jones 
1996. 
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By depicting the difference between Hellene and barbarian as thin 
here, that is, as primarily a matter of language, Herodotus avoids the 
perception that he is seeking to stigmatize the Athenians by outing 
their Pelasgian origins. Rather, the intention behind this passage is to 
demolish once and for all Athenian racial pretensions. In this way, 
Herodotus effectively levels the identity playing field between the 
Athenians and the other Greeks, clearing a space to promote his own 
view of identity as crucially shaped by culture and, concomitantly, 
to provide an explanation for Athenian military exceptionalism that 
would not offend the other Greeks. That Herodotus has such an agenda 
in mind is made clear by his concern to point out the military weakness 
of the sixth-century Athenians. 

When Croesus learns that the Spartans are the stronger power, he 
makes his alliance with them. Given that Herodotus has just offered 
an excursus on the ethnic origins of the Spartans and Athenians, one 
might conclude that the narrative is drawing an implicit correlation 
between ethnic identity and military strength; yet Herodotus carefully 
avoids this implication by pointing out that at the time of Croesus’ 
inquiries the Athenians were “held down” and “divided into factions” 
by Pisistratus’ tyranny (1.59.1), whereas the Spartans were flourishing 
due to Lycurgus’s political, legal, and military reforms (1.66.1).*° With 
this contrast, Herodotus portrays political regime as the crucial fac- 
tor in shaping what we might call national character and military 
prowess. This Humean theory of national character receives its fullest 
treatment in Book Five, where Herodotus provides an intertwined tale 
of the rise of democracy and Athenian military power. Before turning 
to this constructivist account of Athenian exceptionalism, I want to 


complete Herodotus’ treatment of Athenian and Pelasgian relations 


46 Tn Book 5, the Spartans seek to weaken the Athenians by forcing them to accept a tyranny (5.91). 
Forsdyke (2001, 331) argues that the verb katekhein is specifically associated with Athenian ideas 
about the weakness of societies ruled by tyrants. 
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by considering the tales in Book Six. Just as Herodotus acknowledges 
that there was something admirable about the Athenians and their 
democracy, he also acknowledges the unsavory element of their char- 
acter, namely, their drive to dominate others. Whereas some ancient 
and modern commentators would see democracy and imperialism as 
two sides of the same coin, arguing that imperialism abroad made 
domestic democracy possible, Herodotus has a very different view. 


GENDER AND THE ORIGINS OF ATHENIAN IMPERIALISM 

In reporting how Miltiades captured the Pelasgian-occupied island 
of Lemnos for the Athenians, Herodotus provides three background 
stories: Hecataeus’ account of why the Athenians had previously 
expelled the Pelasgians from Attica, the Athenian version of the same 
event, and Herodotus’ own account of the Pelasgian crime against 
Athenian women and children (6.137.2-6, 138). Scholars have seen 
the depiction of the Athenians and the Pelasgians as separate and 
reproductively isolated groups in these passages as inconsistent with 
what Herodotus tells us elsewhere: namely, that the Athenians were 
once Pelasgians (see the earlier discussion). We might conclude that 
this discrepancy simply reflects Herodotus’ use of sources that encode 
different ideological positions.** Rather than assuming that we are 
dealing with a contradiction here, it is possible, by investigating 
these stories from the perspective of how they characterize Athenian 
identity, to see their consistency — on an ideological level — with the 
story of Athenian origins in Book One. 

According to Herodotus, Hecataeus reported that the Athenians 
had given the Pelasgians land under Mt. Hymettos as a payment for 


47 See 1.57-8, McNeal 1985, Sourvinou-Inwood 2003. 
48 For Herodotus’ Histories as preserving “competing and sometimes even contradictory logoi... 
across a whole spectrum of socioeconomic and ideological positions,” see Kurke 1999, 333. 
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building a wall around the acropolis (6.137.2).“? Then, when they saw 
how good the land was, the Athenians took it back, kicking the Pelas- 
gians out of Attica. On one level, this version represents a tradition hos- 
tile to Athens, insofar as it emphasizes Athenian bad faith. Nevertheless, 
by characterizing the Athenians and Pelasgians as two completely sep- 
arate groups, it seems to preserve — or, at any rate, to be consistent 
with — Athenian conceits about their unadulterated autochthonous 
origins; that is, we do not find a hint of the notion that Athenians 
were once Pelasgians here.’ Not surprisingly, in the Athenian version 
of the story the Pelasgians are portrayed as acting unjustly. According 
to Herodotus’ unnamed Athenian sources, the Pelasgians were treat- 
ing the Athenian daughters and children with violence and hubris 
when they came to the Nine Wells for water (6.137.3). Herodotus’ use 
of the term “hubris” to describe the Pelasgians’ behavior, together 
with the context in which it transpires (a remote well setting), strongly 
suggests that the Pelasgians were being accused of committing sex- 
ual violence against the Athenian daughters and children.” When 
the Pelasgians were detected plotting to take over Athens itself, the 
Athenians had no choice but to evict them. This version character- 
izes the Pelasgians and the Athenians as separate, reproductively iso- 
lated groups. The Athenian claim that the Pelasgians were committing 
acts of sexual violence against their women and children implies that 
they feared the Pelasgians were trying to blur group boundaries by 
interbreeding. Viewed from this perspective, the Athenian version of 
events encodes the racial mandate to preserve the purity of the descent 
group. 

The issue of what it means to be Athenian is also at the forefront in 


the final narrative of Athenian-Pelasgian relations in the story of the 


4 Unfortunately, Herodotus does not tell us where Hecataeus wrote about the Pelasgian expulsion. 
5° McNeal (1985) points out that the Pelasgians are depicted almost as metics. 
5L On “hubris” as a term for sexual violence, see Cohen 1991; Fisher 1992; Omitowoju 2002. 
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Lemnian crime. Without mentioning his sources, Herodotus simply 
tells us that the Pelasgians on Lemnos retaliated for their expulsion by 
capturing a number of Athenian women while they were celebrating 
the festival of Artemis at Brauron (6.138.1). The Pelasgians brought 
these women back to Lemnos and kept them as concubines (pallakai) 
along with their Pelasgian wives. Over time, the Athenian women had 
numerous children with their capturers, again pointing to the possible 
Pelasgian project of merging the two groups. Interbreeding, however, 
turns out to strengthen rather than diminish the distinction between 
Athenians and Pelasgians (6.138.2-4): 


As these women bore more and more children, they taught them the 
Attic language (gléssan te tên Attikén) and Athenian ways (tropous 
tous Athénaién ). These children would not mingle (summisgesthai) 
with the sons of the Pelasgian women; if one of them were beaten by one 
of the others, they would all run to his aid and help each other; in fact, 
the Athenian boys even thought it right to rule the others, and they were 
stronger by far. When the Pelasgians learned these things they took 
counsel with each other. It disturbed them to think what these children 
would do upon reaching manhood, if they were resolved to help each 
other against the children of their lawful wives and were immediately 
attempting to rule them. They decided in consequence to kill the Attic 


women’s children; afterward, they murdered their mothers as well. 


With this passage, Herodotus offers a developmental account of the 
Athenian character. The children of Athenian mothers are different 
from the children of pure Pelasgian parents: they work as a group, 
helping each other when harmed; they think it right to rule the other 
children; and they are stronger than the other children. What are 
we to make of this story? Is Herodotus here inadvertently endorsing 
the Athenian racial claims that he elsewhere eschews? The evidence 
weighs against this inasmuch as Herodotus depicts Athenian-ness in 
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developmental terms, as a product of education rather than as a man- 
ifestation of innate or inherited nature. In this passage, Athenian-ness 
and even the Athenian instinct for imperialism derive from the train- 
ing of Athenian mothers who teach their children the Attic language 
and Athenian ways. Gendered nurture rather than intrinsic nature, 
according to Herodotus, is the source of the children’s superiority 
complex.” 

In commenting on this tale, How and Wells remark that the legend 


’ 


treats the “Attic boys as natural lords and masters;” consequently, 
they offer the story of Cyrus the Great as a parallel.” I would argue, 
however, that these “nature versus nurture” stories push in different 
directions. Cyrus’ maternal grandfather, Astyages, the Medean king, 
had ordered that his daughter’s child be killed in order to prevent 
the child from becoming a threat to his power.’* Instead, a cowherd 
and his wife secretly raised the child as their own. Although he was 
raised by slaves, the child’s true nature revealed itself when he was 
chosen to play “king” in a game with the other boys. When one of the 
boys whose father was of noble rank complained that Cyrus — son of 
a cowherd and a slave — had punished him, Cyrus was brought before 
Astyages (1.114.4—115.2). Although intending to punish Cyrus, Astyages 
recognized his true identity from his appearance and from the freedom 
displayed in his speech (1.116.1). 

What is the moral of this story? Like the modern anthropomor- 
phic fable The Ugly Duckling, the tale asserts the primacy of nature 


over nurture.” In the fable, a swan’s egg falls into a duck’s nest. The 


52 T. Harrison (1998, 2) interprets the anecdote as showing that “the Attic language anda characteristic 
Attic freedom of spirit go hand in hand.” For women elsewhere in Herodotus, see Dewald 1981. 

3 How and Wells 1928, vol. 2, 124. 

*4 For the story and the folktale motif, see Immerwahr 1966, 162-4. 

5 For this fable and natural-kind thinking, see Gil-White 2001. 
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young swan hatches and is taken to be a duckling, albeit an ugly one. 
Although everyone, including the swan, believes the ugly duckling to 
be a duck, eventually it grows into swan, revealing the mistake. The 
fable’s background assumption is that “no amount of duck rearing can 
turn the hatchling into a duck; it will develop normally as a swan no 
matter what it learns and no matter what others think it is or even 
what the ‘duckling’ itself thinks it is.”*° This same logic underlies the 
story of Cyrus the Great. Even though Cyrus himself believes that 
he is the son of a cowherd, he cannot help but act out his true royal 
nature. 

The parallel between Cyrus’ situation and that of the Athenian- 
Pelasgian children on Lemnos probably suggested itself to How and 
Wells because in both cases there is an asymmetry in the parents’ sta- 
tus. Like the children of the Athenian women on Lemnos, Cyrus is 
the product of a high-status mother, a Mede, and an inferior father, 
a Persian. According to Herodotus, Astyages deliberately married his 
daughter to an inferior husband to ensure the low quality of her 
offspring. In any case, although there are parallels between the two 
stories, their morals point in precisely opposite directions. Cyrus’ story 
expresses the triumph of nature over nurture. It matters not at all that 
Cyrus is raised by humble parents in near servitude; his true kingly 
nature triumphs over his social situation. By contrast, Herodotus 
explicitly tells us that the Athenian children learned to act Athenian 
from their mothers. 

The difference between the two stories makes it clear that, although 


Herodotus believes that some people may have superior natures, he does 


%6 Gil-White 2001, 518. The lion cub fable in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon (717-36) articulates a similar 
lesson about the imperviousness of essence or inherited nature to nurture; see Knox 1952 and Rose 
1992, 199-202. 
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not attribute such natures to either racial or aristocratic conceptions 
of inheritance. Cyrus is extraordinary despite being a hybrid “mule” 
or perhaps precisely because of his mixed heritage.” The children on 
Lemnos, though, behave domineeringly because they have been taught 
to do so. Thus, while Herodotus acknowledges that heredity, destiny, 
and inherited nature have some relevance in matters of individual 
identity, he does not present these factors as operative in the domain 
of collective or national identities.** 

By replacing what might have been a narrative of maternal inher- 
itance with a tale of maternal education, Herodotus attributes one 
aspect of Athenian-ness to gendered nurture; perhaps unsurprisingly, 
this aspect is imperiousness, the most offensive element of Athenian 
identity in Herodotus’ time. This developmental account of Athenian- 
ness is embedded in the narrative of Miltiades’ conquest of Lemnos.” 
After the Pelasgians murdered the Athenian women and their chil- 
dren, the Pelasgian women, the land, and the animals became sterile.°° 
The Delphic oracle told them that to remedy the situation they would 
have to submit to whatever punishment the Athenians chose. When 
the Athenians asked for their land, the Pelasgians said that they would 
hand it over only when an Athenian ship made the trip to Lemnos ina 
single day, believing such a feat to be impossible; but years later, Milti- 
ades sailed from the Athenian-controlled Chersonese to Lemnos in one 
day, seizing the island for the Athenians. With this story, Herodotus 
(or his Athenian sources) makes an instance of imperialism palatable by 
refiguring it as an act of just punishment. Yet the embedded narrative 
subtly undercuts the Athenian spin here by suggesting that Athenian 


On the mule asa metaphor for “mixed-race” people, see Ebbott 2003. 

Herodotus’ claim that the Athenian children were stronger, however, may imply a belief in the 
collective inheritance of physical characteristics. 

For the dating of the myth, see Nilsson 1951, 50, arguing that it dates from the age of Pisistratus. 
See Delcourt 1938, 12. 
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imperialism is likely to be inevitable as long as Athenian mothers 


cultivate imperiousness in their children. 


DEMOCRACY, FREEDOM, AND THE MAKING 
OF ATHENIAN EXCEPTIONALISM 

With the story of Athenian-Pelasgian relations in Book One, 
Herodotus denies the Athenian claim to a special inherited nature 
and undiluted autochthonous ancestry. With the tales in Book Six, 
Herodotus attributes the negative aspect of the Athenian character to 
nurture rather than nature. In a sense, then, Herodotus is being con- 
sistent in denying the role of innate nature in the shaping of Athenian 
identity. By his own reckoning, however, the Athenians were excep- 
tional, with an extraordinary record of military accomplishment. In 
Book Five, he offers an explanation for this, interweaving a tale of the 
democracy’s foundation with a story of Athens’ concomitant increase 
in military power. As with the story of Athenian origins in Book One, 
this second Athenian foundation tale is embedded in a larger narrative 
in which a foreigner, in this case Aristagoras of Miletos, is seeking to 
make an alliance with the mainland Greeks to support a war against 
the Persians. The crucial difference between the Athens that Croesus 
learns about in Book One and the Athens Aristagoras encounters in 
Book Five is the absence of tyranny. 

The first step in the genesis of Athenian exceptionalism, ironically 
enough, hinges on the Spartans, for Herodotus emphasizes their crucial 
role in expelling the Athenian tyrants. As he puts it, “Athens, being 
great before, then became even greater after getting rid of the tyrants” 
(5.66.1). Their next step toward greatness was the foundation of the 
democracy. Given the importance that Herodotus attaches to democ- 
racy in accounting for the meteoric rise of Athenian military power, his 
description of Cleisthenes’ democratic reforms is curiously truncated 
and selective. After explaining that Cleisthenes gained ascendancy by 
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making the demos part of his faction, he reports the following key 


61 


reform (5.66.2): 


He changed the number of tribes from four to ten, and abolished the old 
names — previously the four tribes had been called Geleon, Aegicores, 
Argades, and Hoples, the four sons of Ion; but now he named the new 
tribes after other heroes, all native to the country except for Ajax, whom, 


though a foreigner, he admitted into the list as a neighbor and ally. 


Although Herodotus himself attributes Athenian exceptionalism to 
the democracy, he fails to describe or even to mention the institu- 
tional changes (including the highly relevant military implications of 
the tribal reorganization) that made it possible.‘ Instead, he presents 
Cleisthenes’ reforms as primarily entailing a change in Athenian iden- 
tity. In so doing, Herodotus is not misrepresenting or misconstruing 
the impact of the reforms: Cleisthenes’ reforms did usher in a new era 
of Athenian civic identity in several key respects. The reforms were 
widely inclusive, encompassing metics, foreigners, and (freed) slaves in 
the newly formalized institution of citizenship (Arist. Pol. 1319b25-7, 
Ath. Pol. 21.2). Since citizenship was now based on deme member- 
ship, Cleisthenes instituted a new system of naming, replacing — or 
at any rate diminishing — the significance of the patronymic with the 
demotic.** The cohesion of the expanded citizen body was buttressed 


6! 5.66.2. For Herodotus’ anachronistic use of the term — tpocetaipiZetai — which evokes fifth- 


century aristocratic clubs, see Ober 1996, 51. 

Membership in the new council of five hundred and the divisions of the newly nationalized 
Athenian army were determined on the basis of membership in the ten tribes (Ath. Pol. 21.3, 
22.2, 61). 

Badian (2000, 452) points out that at the moment of the reform “there were to be no resident aliens 
or freedmen left in Attika.” On the tribal reforms as motivated by the need to raise a pan-Attic 
army, see Anderson 2003, 150. 

4 For the change in names, see Ath. Pol. 21.4; Rhodes 1981, 254; Winters 1993. 
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by the tribal reforms that replaced the four Ionian tribes with ten new 
tribes based on native heroes (except for Ajax).”° In this way, the legal 
and political identity of the citizen was reinforced by a conception of 
common kinship from a tribal ancestor. 

Although Herodotus sees democracy as the definitive factor in 
accounting for Athens’ rise to power in the international arena, he 
undercuts the significance of the tribal change, the only democratic 
reform he discusses in any detail. In exposing the political manipu- 
lation at the heart of the tribal reform, he continues in his project of 
revising the official tradition that attributed Athenian exceptionalism 
to kinship and/or racial homogeneity. According to Herodotus, Cleis- 
thenes changed the names of the Ionian tribes because he looked down 
on the Jonians and did not want the Athenians to have the same tribal 
names (5.69). In this, Cleisthenes supposedly drew inspiration from his 
maternal grandfather, another Cleisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon (5.67.1, 
5.69.1). By making this correlation, Herodotus highlights the fact that 
the architect of Athens’ democratic constitution had foreign roots (see 
also 6.126-31) and, perhaps more problematic, that the Athenian democ- 
racy that reportedly served as a model for others to imitate — at least 
according to Thucydides’ Pericles — was itself modeled in imitation 
of a tyrannical regime (Cleisthenes imitated his maternal grandfather, 
5.69.1).°° 

Cleisthenes’ grandfather had changed the names of the Dorian tribes 
in Sicyon to Hyatai (pig-men), Oneatai(ass-men), and Choireatai(swine- 
men), but changed the name of his own tribe to Archelaoi (leaders of the 


people), so that “the Sicyonians and Dorians would not have the same 


65 For the new native heroes, see Kearns 1989. 
& Munson (2001, 54-5) argues that Herodotus’ narrative employs homonymy, kinship, and imitation 
tocreate and emphasize a thematic connection between Athens’ democratic founder and the tyrant 


of Sicyon. 
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names” (5.68.1).7 According to Herodotus, in making these changes 
Cleisthenes was specifically seeking to rid the city of Argive influence. 
Although these tribal revisions may have created a new intra-polis 
hierarchy in Sicyon — in contrast to the Athenian use of tribal change 
as part of a strategy of effacing intra-polis distinctions and of hardening 
the boundary between Athenians and outsiders (particularly the Ioni- 
ans) — Herodotus sees both the Athenian and the Sicyonian tribal name 
changes as essentially the same ploy. That is, Herodotus is exposing the 
way both political leaders sought to legitimate their regimes by forging 
new identities for their citizens and subjects. He not only highlights the 
fact that ethnic identities have a history, but also suggests that they are 
political creations.” In so doing, Herodotus need not be thought of as a 
postmodernist or social constructionist before the fact, avidly seeking 
to dismantle the illusion of solid or essential identities; rather, he is 
endeavoring to unsettle the correlation between intrinsic identity and 
accomplishment promulgated especially in Athenian civic ideology. 
In Herodotus’ narrative, Cleisthenes’ democratic reforms were 
immediately threatened when Isagoras returned with the backing of 
the Spartan king. When Cleomenes, Isagoras’ Spartan collaborator, 
attempted to dissolve the Boulé, however, the council resisted, forcing 
the Spartans and Isagoras to retreat to the acropolis, whereupon the 
Athenians immediately besieged them, successfully driving them out 


%” Andrewes (1956, 58-9) interprets Cleisthenes’ policy as racially motivated; Bicknell (1982) suggests 
that the tribal names express a kind of animal totemism; see Macan (1895, 210) and Ogden 
(1997, 115-17), suggesting that they have religious significance. According to Van Wees (2003, 
39-40), Herodotus misunderstood Cleisthenes’ tribal changes; he argues that Cleisthenes was 
incorporating conquered populations into the citizenry and accordingly had to create new tribes 


for them. 
6 


& 


Herodotus’ comment that Cleisthenes of Sicyon’s tribal reforms endured only sixty years after his 
death may presage the eventual demise of Cleisthenes of Athens’ reforms, which were implemented 
roughly sixty years prior to the time Herodotus was writing in Athens (5.68.2). 

On the difference between Herodotus’ ordering of these events and the account in the Arh. Pol. 
20-1, see Badian 2000; Macan 1895, 218-19; Rhodes 1981, 240-1, 244. 
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within a few days (5.72.2-4).’° The Athenians put Isagoras’ supporters to 
death, brought back Cleisthenes along with the seven hundred house- 
holds also expelled through Isagoras’ agency, and expelled Cleomenes 
and the Spartans. At this point in the narrative, Herodotus casts the 
Athenian demos as a fully active political agent, no longer merely a 
puppet in aristocratic in-fighting.” To drive home the point, Herodotus 
draws special attention to Athens’ subsequent military victories against 
the Spartans, Boeotians, and Chalcideans (5.78): 


Now the Athenians flourished; and it is proved not by one but by many 
instances that equality of speech (iségorié) is a good thing; seeing that 
while they were under the tyrants the Athenians were no better in war 
than their neighbors, yet once they were released from the tyrants they 
were preeminent by far. This, then, shows that while they were 
oppressed they willingly played the coward, as men working for a 
master, but when they were freed each one desired to work for himself. 


Herodotus attributes Athens’ military exceptionalism to “equal- 
ity of speech” and freedom, understood as the absence of a master.” 
Athens shoots up (flourishes) like a plant when freed from despotic 
constraints.” With this wording, Herodotus credits Athens’ political 
environment for its stunning turnabout; and yet it is not clear that this 
amounts to a wholesale endorsement of democracy, since the key fac- 
tors conducive to military achievement are the absence of a master and 


For a reconstruction of this complex sequence of events based on Herodotus’ narrative and the 
Ath. Pol., see Ober 1996, 44-6. 

See Ober 1996. 

See also Hdt. 5.91, Raaflaub (2004, 207), and Anderson (2003, 151-7) on the double victories in 
506. For the meaning of equality of speech in this passage, see Anderson 2003, 53. According to 
Flory (1987, 143-4), “Herodotus feels he must explain in detail how democracy could result in 
military success, since this idea contradicts the theories current in his day; indeed, it runs counter 
to Demaratus’ explanation for the success of the Spartans in battle because they obey nomos as a 
despots.” 


aT 


For the biological metaphor, see Immerwahr 1966, 208, with n. 47. 
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equality of speech, rather than the configuration of democratic insti- 
tutions per se.” Furthermore, Herodotus maligns democratic decision 
making. Describing the Athenian decision to assist Aristagoras and the 
Ionians in rebelling from Persia, he comments that it was easier to 
deceive thirty thousand Athenians than one Spartan (5.97.2).” 

The reappearance of the Ionian Aristagoras in the narrative is cru- 
cial here. The fact that the Ionian cities are militarily so different from 
Athens offers an implicit proof of Herodotus’ thesis, for the narra- 
tive of Athenian military accomplishments unfolds in tandem with a 
tale of Ionian defeats; the Ionians of the mainland were enslaved first 
by Croesus, then by Cyrus, and then by the Persians again after the 


76 


failed Ionian rebellion.” The divergent military histories of the Ioni- 
ans and Athenians are significant because the Ionians were supposed to 
be of Athenian extraction. Yet, although the Ionians and the Athenians 
share a blood connection or an ethnic relationship, they have diamet- 
rically opposed military and psychological dispositions. According to 
the logic underlying this juxtaposition, political regime rather than 
kinship, heredity, or ethnicity is constitutive of “national” character. 
Whereas the Athenians flourished in freedom, their Ionian kinsmen 
grew cowardly and debilitated under oppressive despotic regimes. The 
Ionians, in Herodotus’ estimation, actually preferred slavery to the 
labor of fighting for freedom.” Thus, Herodotus’ story of democratic 
foundations supplies an explanation for Athenian exceptionalism that 
bypasses Athenian essentialist claims, making it palatable to the other 


Greeks. While Herodotus agrees that the identity of a people shapes 


For Herodotus as endorsing democracy, see Jones 1957, 41; Saxonhouse 1996, contra Strasburger 1955. 
75 Herodotus also emphasizes that the Athenians foolishly believed that the goddess Athena restored 
the tyrant Pisistratus to power. 

See Hdt. 1.27, 1.169, 6.32; Flory 1987, 146; How and Wells 1928, 75, 32. 

7 See Hdt. 1.164, 170.2, 4.142, 6.12.3, 8.10.2. When Bias advises the Ionians to relocate to Sardinia, 
where they will find freedom, they ignore the suggestion (1.170). For Herodotus’ treatment of the 
Tonians, see also Cook 1961, Georges 2000, Thomas 2004. 
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its actions and its chances for success in the international arena, the 
conception of identity that he assumes is a product of political culture 
rather than nature and hence capable of change. 


ETHNIC IDENTITY AND COLLECTIVE ACTION 

Like Herodotus before him, Thucydides resists the Athenians’ 
identity-based interpretation of their history and behavior.” This is 
not to say that he denies that ethnic (or racial) identities can operate as 
motives for collective action. Rather, by depicting speakers playing to 
and even conjuring ethnic identities in order to garner support for their 
policies, Thucydides illustrates the power of ethnic/racial identities to 
incite collective action, while simultaneously emphasizing the contin- 
gency and constructedness of these identities. In so doing, Thucydides 
also presents a picture of how contemporary Athenians understood the 
connection between ethnic/racial identity and collective action. 

In his first speech, Pericles argues that the Peloponnesians are a far 
less significant threat than the Athenians realize, precisely because of 
their coalition’s ethnic heterogeneity. Although he concedes that the 
Peloponnesians could win in a single battle against all the Hellenes, he 
argues that they are ill equipped to face the Athenians because they lack 
the collectivizing institutions conducive to unity and effective decision 
making. According to Pericles’ assumptions, ethnic/political diversity 
yields divisiveness, as members of each tribe (or phulos) identify only 
with members of their preexisting group rather than with the newly 
formed collective (1.141.6). His logic implies that the Athenians have a 
twofold advantage, in that they have effective and time-tested decision- 
making institutions and a racial or ethnic homogeneity allowing them 


to act in concert for a common purpose. 


78 For Thucydides as writing against the Athenian official tradition promulgated especially in 
funeral oratory, see Strasburger 1958; Thomas 1989, 235, 237. 
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Although Alcibiades represents a departure from Pericles’ more 
responsible leadership in Thucydides’ narrative, it is telling that he 
shares the very same assumptions regarding the connection between 
ethnic/racial unity and collective action. Nicias, a more conservative 
general than Alcibiades, endeavored to dissuade the Athenians from 
undertaking the expedition to Sicily by underlining the foreign eth- 
nicity (allophulois) of their supposed Egestan allies (6.9.1). Alcibiades 
responds by turning Sicilian ethnic diversity into a point in favor of 
the expedition (6.17.2—4): 


And as to the voyage to Sicily, do not change your minds on the ground 
that you are going against a great power. For it is only with a diverse 
(mixed) mob that the cities there are populous, and changes and 
accessions in the body of citizens are easy. And for this reason no one is 
equipped, as he would be on behalf of his own country, either with arms 
for personal protection or with permanent improvements for the 
cultivation of his land; but whatever each one thinks he can obtain from 
the common stock by persuasive oratory or by sedition, in the expectation 
that if he fails he will settle in some other land, this he provides himself 
with. And it is not likely that a rabble of this kind would either listen to 


counsel with one mind or turn to action with a common purpose. 


Alcibiades expounds further on the disadvantages of ethnic diver- 
sity among and within the different Sicilian cities. He seeks to allay 
Athenian fears by pointing out that the Sicilian cities undergo frequent 
changes in the citizen body. According to his reasoning, there is a direct 
correlation between inclusive citizenship norms and civic weakness. 
Although we might be tempted to see this reasoning as purely self- 
serving, Alcibiades articulates what seems to have been a commonly 
held view, both in the context of Athenian civic discourse and in Greek 
philosophy, as we will see in Chapter 6. The connection between porous 
boundaries and military weakness is based on the notion that an ability 
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to change one’s citizenship diminishes the stake one will have in any 
particular state.” This is why Alcibiades claims that Sicilian citizens 
fail to arm themselves. Since the citizens do not identify with their 
cities, they can hardly be expected to identify with each other for the 
purpose of mutual defense. Such an assortment of citizens, according 
to Alcibiades, is incapable of listening with “one mind” or undertaking 
action with a common purpose.”° 

Pericles’ and Alcibiades’ arguments are forged against the back- 
ground assumption that common kinship enables collective action; 
because citizens all belong to the same civic genos, they have same- 
mindedness (homonoia) and the ability to act with a single resolve (mia 
gnome).”' Although this conceit elaborates racial citizenship in terms of 
kinship nationalism, it does not necessarily imply the racial interpre- 
tation of history because collective action seems to follow from bare 
kinship rather than from supposed inherited qualities and characteris- 
tics. Perceived kinship or ethnic affiliation endows members of a state 
or coalition with a basis for mutual identification that supports social 
cohesion and collective action. According to this notion, the mem- 
bers of a group must have and recognize a core commonality among 
themselves in order to share a common purpose. There is no sense that 


common interest could be contractual or simply a matter of necessity 


Alcibiades’ logic recalls Thucydides’ argument in the Archaeology (1.2.2) linking the weakness of 


early settlements to continual migration. 
80 


Different ethnic groups may also lack unity because there is no basis for trust. This idea is not 
confined to the Athenians; the Spartans refuse Athenian aid at Mount Ithome because of their 
“daring and innovative character” and because they are foreign — a/lophulous, 1.102.3. Wishing to 
incite the Boeotians to battle with the Athenians after their withdrawal from Delion, Pagondas 
tells them that it is hereditary ( patrion) with them to fight off a foreign (a/lophulon) army in Boeotia 
(4.102.3). In this way, he assumes that different ethnic groups have a natural enmity, a belief 


fostered by the war; see Alty 1982, 10-11. 
8 


For the Atheniansas characterized by unity in the funeral oration, see Loraux 1986, 168; for homonoia 
as an Athenian political ideal, see Funke 1980, 13-26; Ober 1989, 297, 1998, 69. Significantly, the 
term homonoia appears in Thucydides’ text only in the context of the first democratic restoration, 
8.75.2, 8.93.3. 
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in working toward a mutually beneficial goal; rather, in the minds of 
Thucydides’ speakers, it seems to require the stronger basis for mutual 
identification supplied by (fictive) kinship. In order to listen with mia 
gnomé, to make effective decisions, and to engage in successful group 
action, citizens must believe that they are related and hence that they 
have an investment in each other. 

There may, of course, be some irony in Thucydides’ attribution of 
this corollary of Athenian racialism to Alcibiades, particularly since 
common kinship was not immediately conducive to consensus in the 
Athenian deliberations surrounding the Sicilian expedition — at least 
in Thucydides’ portrayal. Thucydides, however, does not completely 
discredit the connection between kinship and collective action.” What 
he does discount are Pericles’ and Alcibiades’ primordialist intuitions. 
Although Thucydides grants that a sense of ethnicity may inform a 
group’s or an individual’s actions, its operation is provisional. Its moti- 
vational force of depends, among other things, on its being created, 
invoked, and rendered salient by social actors working for discrete 
ends; in other words, Thucydides seems to endorse a circumstantialist 
or instrumentalist model of ethnicity, according to which social actors 
make choices about ethnic identities in keeping with their social, eco- 
nomic, political, and/or ecological situations. 

Alcibiades’ ethnic assumptions, as Thucydides portrays them, are 
too rigid, in that he assumes that disunity among the Sicilian cities 
is a permanent state of affairs. We might see this as a consequence of 
Athenian racialism. Just as the Athenians laid claim to an essentialist 


82 At 2.98.4, he states that the Thracians were a “mixed horde” (6 5& &AAOs uos EUUYEIKTOS), 
formidable chiefly because of their numbers. In the Plataean debate, the Thebans claim that that 
they got possession of Boeotia by driving out a mixed population (ẸupueiktTous &vpcoTrous), 
implying that a mixed population is easier to conquer (3.61.2). At 4.106.1, Thucydides links indeci- 
siveness to ethnic diversity (TÒ 5 TAgov EúupeikTov). See also Alty 1982, 3, and Chapter 6 of this 
study on the connection between ethnic diversity and military weakness in Athenian ideology 


and Greek political theory. 
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identity for themselves, that is, an identity impervious to change, so too 
they may have projected a similar assumption onto others. Whatever 
the reason, Alcibiades fails to perceive that the Athenian expedition 
itself will fuel ethnic identification among the Sicilian cities.” In his 
first speech, the Syracusan Hermocrates urges the Sicilian cities to unite 


(4.64.3-4): 


For there is no disgrace in kinsmen giving way to kinsmen, a Dorian to 
a Dorian or a Chalcidian to men of the same stock, since we are, in a 
word, neighbors and together are dwellers in a single land encircled by 
the sea and are called by a single name, Sicilians. We shall go to war, 
no doubt, whenever the occasion arises — yes, and we shall make peace 
again by taking common counsel among ourselves; but when alien 
peoples (allophulous) invade us, we shall always act in concert, if we 
are prudent, and repel them, seeing that any injury suffered by one of us 
brings danger to us all. 


According to the logic in this passage, the opposition between the 
Sicilian cities and the external invader operates to forge and enhance 
unity — not only unity for a common purpose, but also a sense of ethnic 
unity, as Hermocrates’ emphasis on their common name - Sicilians — 
suggests. Hermocrates’ second speech to the Camarinians makes a more 
blatant ethnic appeal. He chides the Camarinians by invoking a sense 
of Dorian pride: “We are unwilling to combine together and with more 
spirit show them that here are not Ionians nor yet Hellespontines nor 
islanders, who, always taking some new master, Persian or whoever it 
may be, continue in a state of slavery, but Dorians, free men from the 
autonomous Peloponnesus, and now inhabiting Sicily” (6.77.1-2). More 
significantly, in Book Seven, the Spartan Gylippus appropriates and 


3 Commentators argue that it was only during the Peloponnesian War that the Hellenes began 
highlighting the division between Dorians and Ionians; see Alty 1982; Price 2001, 151-61; Will 1956, 
57-63. 
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refigures the Athenian correlation between effective collective action 
and ethnic/racial homogeneity. He describes the Ionians as an inferior 
opponent, because they are islanders and because they are “washed 
together” (uyKAUSoov 7.5.4). Rather than calling the Ionians soft or 
effeminate, the more typical charge, Gylippus employs a critique that 
seems to be derivative of Athenian racial thinking. In this, though, he 
goes further than the Athenians in Thucydides’ text, who emphasize 
only that mixed populations lack the unity needed for effective col- 
lective action. By contrast, with the unusual term “washed together,” 
Gylippus suggests that the mixing itself is in some way responsible for 
the purported Ionian inadequacies." 

There are two traditions of interpreting passages in which speakers 
invoke ethnic identity to incite military action and to forge alliances. 
According to Will, the fact that speakers resort to oratorical tricks 
and manipulation undercuts the force of ethnic feeling in these pas- 
sages, revealing that Thucydides himself did not see kinship as a 
genuine motive for action during the war.” This thesis seems to be 
supported by the fact that at the conference at Gela ten years previ- 
ously, Hermocrates had played down ethnic identification as a basis 
for Sicilian unification: “and let no one imagine that only the Dorians 
among us are enemies of the Athenians, while the Chalcidians, because 
of their kinship with the Ionians are safe” (4.61.2-4). His point is 
that the Athenians eventually attack everyone, irrespective of kinship 
or ethnicity. Alty, on the other hand, points out that Hermocrates’ 
ethnic references in the speech to the Camarinians are not merely 


84 See Pl. R. 569a, Luc. Deorum 14.17. 

85 Will 1956, 68. Thucydides explicitly states that the Hellenic and Sicilian states did not align 
themselves on the basis of justice or kinship, but rather on the basis of advantage or from necessity 
(7.57.1). According to de Romilly (1963, 83), “the list of allies drawn up by Thucydides just before 
the great battle of Syracuse [7.57] is wholly inspired by his desire to show that racial opposition is 
insignificant by the side of the real relationship founded on self-interest.” 
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rhetorical devices, but genuine efforts to persuade, and must accord- 


8° Both views 


ingly have had some basis in the popular imagination. 
may be correct; that is, Thucydides portrays his speakers as manip- 
ulating preexisting ethnic identities by encouraging their auditors to 
make their ethnic affiliation salient. The Dorian and Ionian ethnic 
groups certainly antedated the Peloponnesian War. What Thucydides 
emphasizes, however, is that ethnic identifications operate as motives 
for human action only under certain conditions. Thucydides does 
not deny that ethnicity provoked action during the war, but suggests 
that it did so as an independent causal force. The Athenian respon- 
dent to Hermocrates puts it in explicitly instrumentalist terms, declar- 
ing that an imperial city (i.e., Athens) counts only those who can be 
trusted as kin, judging friends and enemies on the basis of circum- 
stance (6.85.1). 


THE CONTINGENCY OF NATIONAL CHARACTER 

Although Thucydides does not completely discount the ability of 
ethnic and kinship identities to motivate and explain action, he does 
not portray these identities in essentialist or primordialist terms. His 
portrayal of national character to explain the action of states is more 
complex. In the first congress at Sparta, the Corinthians argue that 
the Athenians and Spartans have diametrically opposed national char- 
acters that lead to very different behavior and affective styles.” The 
Corinthians catalogue for the Spartans the qualities and character- 
istics specific to the Athenian national character. The Athenians are 
innovative, quick to plan and make decisions, bold, ready to sacrifice 
themselves for their polis, constantly active, and by nature (pephukenai) 


86 Alty 1982, 4-5. 


87 For national character in Thucydides, see Luginbill 1999, 14-20 and passim; Price 2001. For a 
portrait of Athenian and Spartan national character in the Corinthian speech and the Athenian 
response, see Debnar 2001, 44-58; Luginbill 1999, 94-6; Pouncey 1980, 59. 
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not disposed to remain at rest or to allow others to do so (1.70.2-9). 
By contrast, the Spartans are described as slow, overcautious, fearful 
underachievers. 

Given this speech, one might think that Thucydides is offering an 
identity-based explanation for collective action. And, in fact, the narra- 
tive does portray the Athenians as exceptional in some of the ways that 
the Corinthians suggest. For instance, commentators have observed 
that rapid developments in Athens in the second half of the Pente- 
contaetia confirm the Corinthian assessment of Athenian industry.” 
Similarly, the Spartans often exhibit the overcautious, archaizing ten- 
dencies that the Corinthians attribute to them. In his own autho- 
rial persona, Thucydides on occasion endorses the notion of national 
character, contrasting Athenian speed with Spartan slowness, and Athe- 
nian adventurousness with Spartan caution (8.96.5). 

At the same time, Thucydides’ narrative destabilizes the fixity of 
national characters and their role in shaping collective action. First, 
the paradigmatic statement of national character is uttered by inter- 
ested speakers: as the Corinthians are seeking to incite a war, they 
may exaggerate the differences between the Athenians and Spartans 
in order to rouse the Spartans out of their perceived complacency. 
More significantly, national characters change in Thucydides’ history. 
The idea of innate national character is mitigated by depictions of 
Athenian slowness and Spartan energy elsewhere in the History and by 
contradictory assessments of similar aspects of the Athenian character 


89 


and way of life. 


88 See Connor 1984, 43-7; Rood 1998, 235. According to Lisa Kallet-Marx (1993, 39), the Pentacontaetia 
offers an extended argument demonstrating “in what manner” (TpdTI@ TO165e)“. .. the Athenians 
came to the circumstances in which their power was increased (1.89.1). The phrase Tpdtra To1ddSe 
has a wider range of nuances than simply specific actions taken or decisions made; it also suggests 
Athenian character and habits in general, which allow them to accomplish extraordinary things. 
The sense is, therefore, that the Athenian disposition is key to their attainment of power. The 
verbal form of auxesis is deliberate, recalling the attention Thucydides gave to auxesis in the 
Archaeology.” 

89 See Price 2001, 150. 
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Thucydides explicitly signals a change in Spartan character in Book 
Seven, remarking that a certain vigor got into the Spartans (7.18). At 
the same time, the thing that the Athenians are most noted for in 
Thucydides, naval skill, turns out not to be an exclusively Athenian 
characteristic. Hermocrates encourages the Syracusans before battle by 
pointing out that Athenian skill at sea is neither hereditary (patrion) nor 
eternal (7.21.3). Rather, he claims that they were made sailors by circum- 
stance, the very thing that was now happening to the Syracusans. More 
important, he points out that the key to their success is not strength, 
but bluffing; the Athenians act with daring. This too, he claims, can be 
imitated and acquired. With such statements, Hermocrates upsets the 
idea of unchanging national character; in other words, we are far from 
the Corinthian speech in Book One. 

In Thucydides’ narrative, the actions of cities depend in large part 
on their leaders, leaders whose characters may or may not approximate 
the national ideal.” For instance, when the Athenian generals disagree 
about withdrawing from Sicily, a tendency to hesitate sets in (7.49). 
Because of faulty leadership, the Athenians in Sicily begin to seem 
rather like the Spartans, with the conservative general Nicias behaving 
in the most conspicuously Spartan manner. When the Athenians had 
finally decided to withdraw, an eclipse of the sun occurred, prompting 
Nicias to defer their withdrawal from Sicily for twenty-seven days, 
in accordance with the seer’s advice (7.50). Nicias’ decision to defer 
the Athenian retreat from Sicily because of religious advice is rem- 
iniscent of the Spartans’ postponement of marching to Marathon to 
assist the Athenians for the sake of observing an idiosyncratic religious 
ritual. 

It appears that the Athenian defeat in Sicily comes about largely 
because the Athenians fail to live up to their own press. In Sicily, 
Athenian boldness and speed give way to delay, doubt, and hesitation. 


9 On political leaders, see Westlake 1968. 
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Meanwhile, the putatively slow Spartans gain new vigor. Not only 
do the Athenians suffer a catastrophic defeat, they do so in a most 
unexpected way — in a naval battle. One might, of course, object that 
these developments were the result of leadership. The disagreement of 
the Athenian generals about whether to abandon the expedition leads 
to delay and inertia in Sicily. As Thucydides tells the story, most of what 
transpired can be attributed to Nicias: his mistakes, superstition, and 
gullibility. Nicias’ chariness and superstition resemble the Spartans’. 
And whereas the Athenians had been notable for using trickery to get 
their way, in Sicily, Nicias falls for Hermocrates’ trick, disastrously 
delaying the Athenian land retreat. By the same token, the new vigor 
that infects the Spartans in Book Seven can be attributed to Alcibiades, 
the Athenian who was now guiding their war policy. Nevertheless, 
even if the Sicilian disaster is ultimately Nicias’s fault, the fact remains 
that Nicias is an Athenian. That he acts in a way more redolent of the 
Spartan character merely underlines the point that national character 
(like ethnicity) is not innate, hereditary, or a reliable explanation or 
predictor of action. Similarly, Alciabides’ ability to coax the Spartans 
to change their ways again points to the flexibility of national character 
(in the Spartan case). At the same time, the ease with which Alcibiades 
defects, again and again, points to a more basic source of motivation, 
namely, human nature. 


THUCYDIDES’ ALCHEMY OF ATHENIAN-NESS 

Thucydides famously states that his history will be useful for those 
wishing to learn about past events and events that will likely recur in 
the future given “human nature” (kata to anthropinon) (1.22.4). With 


°l For Thucydides’ conception of human nature, see Ste. Croix 1972; 29; Edmunds 1975, 154; Stahl 
(1966) 2003, 16-17, 78-9; on human nature and chance as elements of causation, Cogan 1981, 185-8; 
on human nature as biological, Farrar 1988, 35-47; on Thucydides’ conception of human nature 
as psychological, Farrar 1988; J. Finley 1942, 54—60; Hunter 1982, 173; Luginbill, 1999; Ober 1998, 
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this claim, Thucydides presents human nature as universal in its psy- 
chological dimension, which is why understanding it helps to explain 
the past and to predict the future. The Spartan King Archidamus, 
a speaker whose sentiments closely parallel statements Thucydides 
makes in his own authorial voice, adverts to the universality of human 
nature, advising the Spartans not to think that men differ much from 
each other, but rather to attribute differences to training, to nurture 
rather than nature.” 

The interplay between nurture and human nature in molding the 
Athenian national character is programmatic in the Archaeology, which 
begins by offering a rationalist account of the Athenian myth of 
autochthony. Thucydides reasons that in early times, the people living 
in the place later known as Hellas were seminomadic, with no fixed 
settlements or developed agriculture.” Because they found it easy to 
change their locales, their cities were weak and their resources few. The 
places with the best land — Thessaly, Boeotia, and most of the Pelopon- 
nesus — were subject to the highest degree of struggle and accordingly 
experienced the most population change (1.2.3). By contrast, Attica did 
not experience these upheavals, because the land was considered too 
infertile to be worth fighting for. Consequently, Thucydides reasons, 
Attica was always occupied by the same people (1.2.5—6). This is a far cry 
from the Athenian version of autochthony; and it is a relative claim, 
with Thucydides immediately reasoning that the population of Attica 
greatly increased because Athens welcomed exiles from other parts of 
Greece (1.2.6).?* 


67-72; Pouncey, 1980, 20, passim; Reinhold 1985. For Thucydides’ vocabulary of human nature 
(to anthropinon, 1.22.4; anthropeia phusis, 3.82.2), see Cogan 1981, 186, 234; Farrar 1988, 35. 

92 Thuc. 1.84.4. For the influence of Hippocratic medicine on Thucydides, see Pouncey 1980, 58. 

% For the growth of power in the Archaeology, see Kallet-Marx 1993, 21-4. For Thucydides’ anthro- 
pology and its relationship to Hippocratic medicine, see Cochrane 1929. 

%4 Thus, whereas Herodotus translated the Athenian claim to autochthony into a narrative of 
their Pelasgian and hence barbarian origins, thus inverting the Athenian conceit to be the only 
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The Archaeology provides a historical and ecological explanation 
for Athenian unity or freedom from stasis, implicitly undercutting 
the Athenian racial myth. Although Thucydides grants that ethnic 
homogeneity contributes to unity and the growth of power, he thor- 
oughly rejects the notion that different ethnic or national groups have 
intrinsically different qualities and characteristics. He concedes that 
the Athenians have distinctive characteristics, yet he attributes them 
to general historical and environmental factors and, in Pericles’ funeral 
oration, to democratic culture in particular. Moreover, just as he upsets 
Athenian racialism in the Archaeology, so too does he undo a crucial 
element of Athens’ imperial (racially inflected) mythology. 

The very existence of the empire provided Thucydides with ammu- 
nition against the essentialist strand of racial citizenship, which, like its 
aristocratic forebear, explained achievement by reference toa staticand 
timeless conception of areré.”” According to Thucydides, the Athenians 
acquired their empire not by reenacting ancestral valor, but rather 
by acting in accordance with human nature. The nameless Athenian 
speakers at the congress at Sparta claim that they did nothing “espe- 
cially remarkable” or “marvelous” (thaumaston) or counter to human 
nature (toi anthépeiou tropou) in accepting an empire that was offered 
to them (1.76.2). Moreover, an imperial power cannot employ kinship 
or ethnic diplomacy in choosing its friends and enemies. Alcibiades 
clarifies this principle in his speech urging the Sicilian expedition on 
the Athenians (6.18.2-3): 


This is the way we built our empire, in exactly the same way as anyone 
else might, by our energetic response to every appeal, whether from 


Greeks or barbarians, whereas if we were to stay inactive or let ethnic 


Hellenes without the taint of barbarian blood, Thucydides offers an evolutionary and ecological 
explanation of the long-standing Athenian connection to their land. 

* According to Thomas (1989, 217), “Athenian areté may be regarded as continuous from legendary 
times to the present, enabling orators to treat the deceased as in some way the same as the ancestors.” 
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affiliation (phulokrinoien) determine whom we should help, the 
insignificance of our additions to the empire would put its very existence 
in danger. For when there is a superior power, one does not simply ward 
off its attacks but takes steps to keep them from occurring. And there is 
no possibility for us to regulate the amount of empire we want but a 
need, now that we have reached this stage, to make aggressive plans 
while allowing no defections, because of the danger of being ruled by 


someone else if we do not rule others. 


According to Alcibiades’ logic, the Athenians cannot allow eth- 
nic or tribal considerations to influence whom they should “help” in 
matters of foreign affairs. Instead, he warns the Athenians that the 
only safe policy for an imperial power is one of constant aggression. 
By presenting the situation in this way, Alcibiades seeks to implant in 
his audience the fear that they must act lest they be acted upon.’ He 
also adverts to the natural “rule of the strong” ethic that the Athenians 
elsewhere in the narrative openly admit to following.” In the congress 
at Sparta, the Athenian speakers declare, “it has always been estab- 
lished (aiei kathestotos) that the weaker is held down by the stronger” 
(1.76.2). Similarly, in defending their behavior to the Melians, they 
assert, “According to our understanding, divinity, it would seem, and 
mankind (anthrépeion), as has always been clear, rule wherever empow- 
ered because of natural necessity” (5.105, cf. 5.89, 7.77.4). 

By attributing such statements to Athenian speakers, Thucydides 
not only lays bare the interested motives that often drive human 


% For the increasing importance of fear as a motive for Athenian imperialism in Thucydides, see 


Macleod 1974; Mills 1997, 81; Pouncey 1980. 

% Crane (1998, 172-98), Mills (1997, 80) and Pouncey (1980, 37) view the rule of the strong as an 
organizing historical principle that Thucydides projects backward to forge a narrative of Greek 
prehistory. Hornblower, however, is more cautious in attributing this doctrine to the Athenians; 
see Hornblower 1991, 121, 1987, 185-6. The connection between fear and the law of the stronger is 
noted by Andrewes (1970, 184-6) and Mills (1997, 80 n. 131). 

98 For necessity in Thucydides, see Ostwald 1988. 
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nature, but also exposes the Athenian ideology of helping the weak 
against the strong as a sham. This conceit seems to have crystallized 
during the early empire when the Athenians began promoting mythic 
tales advertising their readiness to assist afflicted suppliants.”” In these 
stories (discussed further in Chapter 6), the Athenians emphasize their 
willingness to help the weak against the strong, even at the price of 
military action.” These stories have been seen as products of Athe- 
nian imperial ideology because they provided a palatable template for 
Athens’ involvement in theaffairs of other poleis." That is, they enabled 
the Athenians to portray their interventions as a form of assistance 
rather than control or conquest. Thucydides’ Alcibiades clarifies the 
imperial significance of such tales when he tries to elicit support for 
the Sicilian expedition by reminding the Athenians that they acquired 
their empire by vigorously responding to all those who asked for help — 
irrespective of ethnic affiliation (6.18.2). Thucydides, however, not only 
exposes the imperial mission behind this mythic pattern, but also 
upends the conceit by depicting the Athenians as unabashedly subor- 
dinating the weak.'”* 


9 


% 


In Euripidean tragedy, funeral oratory, and encomiastic texts we find numerous accounts of the 
Athenian response to the supplication of the descendants of Heracles and to that of the Argive 
king Adrastos: Thuc. 2.37.3; 41.5; Lys. 2.13, 14, 22; Pl. Menex. 240d, 244¢; Isoc. 4.41, 47, 52-3; Hyp. 
6.5; X. HG vi. 5.45; Soph. OC, passim; Eur. Supp. 184-91, CoH., 176, 305-6; Hdt. 9.27. 

Since these stories already seem well known when they make their first appearances in the extant 
literary record (in Euripides’ tragedies in the 430s and in a speech attributed to the Athenians in 
Hdt. 9.27), most scholars assume that they had already become canonical - probably in the context 
of funeral oratory. They are formulaic in encomiastic literature dating from the fourth century. 
Tzanetou (2005, 104) suggests “that the characterization of Athens as pitier of the weak and 
punisher of the insolent emerged from the historical experience of Athens as the leader of the 
Delian league.” However, Mills (1997, 34-42) argues that the conception of Athens as civilizer and 
protector of Greece antedates the Persian wars and the formation of the alliance. 

Commentators have linked the emphasis on the natural and established “rule of the strong” 
in Thucydides’ text to the “might makes right” strand in sophistic thought associated with 


102 


Callicles in Plato’s Gorgias (de Romilly 1963; Farrar 1988, 143). In the Gorgias, Callicles applies this 
naturalistic ethic to domestic politics — he wants to control the Athenian demos by the strength of 
his persuasive rhetoric. Socrates undermines this position by correlating the political doctrine of 
the rule of the strong with hedonism on the personal level. Callicles confesses that it is appropriate 
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With the funeral oration he attributes to Pericles, Thucydides does 
grant Athenian exceptionalism of a sort, but he attributes it to culture 
rather than essence, or to nurture rather than nature.” Pericles begins 
conventionally enough with praise of the Athenian ancestors, remark- 
ing that the same people have always occupied the land. By having 
Pericles parrot the phrase that Thucydides employs in his own autho- 
rial persona in the Archaeology (hoi autoi aiei, 2.36.1, 1.2.5), Thucydides 
reinforces his rationalist interpretation of autochthony. Although Per- 
icles praises the areré of the ancestors, a trope of the genre, he does not 
figure areré as a quasi-genetic property transmitted through the genera- 
tions and ensuring the continuing quality of the Athenians themselves, 
as well as of their achievements. Rather, he points out that the areré of 
the ancestors allowed them to bequeath a free state to their descendants. 
Their fathers, though, deserve the most praise, according to Pericles, 
for acquiring and bequeathing the empire to the present generation 
(2.36.2).104 

Like Herodotus, Thucydides — or, at any rate, his Pericles — seems to 
attribute Athenian exceptionalism to democracy, for Pericles describes 
the democracy first and in most detail, suggesting its priority to and 
responsibility for Athenian pursuits and Athens’ characteristic way of 


for the strong man to encourage his desires to grow as powerful as possible; however, he is forced to 
admit that by making one’s desires as strong as possible one becomes a slave to them, or worse yet, 
a kinaidos. Interestingly, Thucydides seems to anticipate this critique. By drawing a correlation 
between fear and Athens’ rule of the strong imperial mindset, Thucydides intimates that the 
Athenians were less rulers of their empire than slaves to it; for this issue, see especially Wohl 
2002. 
193 Although Pericles’ funeral oration is the first extant specimen of the genre, it can be regarded 
as unconventional because Pericles signals his departures from convention and because later 
iterations of the genre do not follow the Periclean model. For this point, see further Price 2001, 179. 
On Pericles’ funeral oration, see Edmunds 1975, 44-70; Loraux 1986; Ober 1998, 83-9; (arguing that 
it is self-subversive); Strasburger 1958 (stressing that it is uncharacteristic of the genre); Thomas 
1989, 208; Ziolkowski 1981. 
194 For the empire as an inheritance the Athenians received from their fathers, see 2.36.2-3, 2.62.3; cf. 
Ar. Birds 540ff. But Pericles and others also tell the Athenians to think of the empire as a tyranny; 
see 2.63.2, 3.37.2, Connor 1977, Kallet 2003. 
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life. Herodotus emphasizes the connection between military prowess 
and the conditions of freedom in a democracy; Athenians fought 
harder after the expulsion of the tyrants, he contends, because they 
were fighting for themselves rather than for a master. Although traces 
of this idea can be detected in Pericles’ funeral oration, Pericles’ account 
of the relationships among democracy, citizenship, and military 
power is more complex. He admits to lingering over the polis in order 
to drive home to the Athenians that the stakes in the war are higher for 
them because they have more to lose, namely, all the benefits of living 
in a democratic and imperial polis (2.42.1). Whereas, in the Herodotean 
explanation of Athenian military successes, freedom is equivalent to 
the absence of servitude, freedom in Pericles’ Athens turns out to be 
more elusive because of the new abstraction of the imperial or tyrant 
city. 

Just as Pericles’ speech intimates that Athens’ distinctive way of 
life was made possible by the coupling of democracy and empire, so 
too it implies that it was also threatened by the empire. For Pericles, 
Athenians are no longer fighting for themselves alone, they are fighting 
for the imperial polis, an abstraction made manifest in its military 


105 


accomplishments, colonies, and memorials.” Nowhere is this more 


clear than in Pericles’ famous injunction to the survivors to gaze at the 


106 


power (dunamis) of the city and become its lovers (2.43.1).°° There is a 


large critical bibliography that seeks to unpack what it means to figure 


the citizen as an erastés, traditionally the older and more active partner 


107 


in a male-male relationship.’ Without entering into this debate, it is 


possible to conclude that the model of the citizen as a lover of the city 


> Ziolkowski (1981 notes that the Periclean oration stresses enian superiority more than 
105 Ziolkowski (1981, 187) notes that the Pericl tion st Ath p th 
other specimens of the genre. 
1% Tt is unclear whether the citizens are being encouraged to become lovers of the city or lovers of its 
dunamis; see Hornblower 1991, 311. 


107 See Connor 1971, 97-8 and n. 14; Immerwahr 1973, 27-8; Ludwig 2002; Monoson 1994; Wohl 2002. 
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and/or its power posits a gap between city and citizen, acknowledging 
that the citizen is no longer fighting for his freedom alone. Further, this 
model of citizenship constructs the citizen as in a permanent condition 
of striving or lusting. 

This model not only abstracts the city as something separate from 
the citizens, but also constructs the city as a natural or biological 
entity with a life of its own. By enjoining the citizens to gaze at the 
dunamis of the city, Pericles suggests that the city is akin to a natural 
growth." In fifth-century medical writing, the term dunamis acquires 
a new meaning. No longer conceived as a static quality, dunamis comes 
to mean an active force revelatory of the essential nature of an entity.” 
That Pericles is casting the imperial city in quasi-biological terms is 
confirmed in his last speech, when, speaking about Athenian power, he 
remarks, “it is the nature of all things to grow and decline” (2.64.3). 
The metaphor here hints at the empire’s eventual destruction. Pericles 
advised the Athenians that their safety in the war with Sparta depended 
on resisting the temptation to extend the empire; but, as a living 
entity, stagnation cannot inhere in the nature of empire: it must either 
be growing or declining, as Alcibiades claimed in lobbying for the 
Sicilian expedition (6.18.2-3). 

Although Thucydides’ narrative acknowledges Athenian exception- 
alism, his account portrays it as a historical contingency. By juxta- 
posing the funeral oration with an account of the plague at Athens, 
Thucydides’ depiction reveals Athenian exceptionalism as a mere sur- 
face phenomenon, when the self-sufficient bodies of the citizens prove 


108 For the idea that the empire enslaved the Athenians to their own power, see Wohl 2002, 184-6; 
for the more general linkage between freedom and domination, see de Romilly 1963, 80. 

10 For biological metaphors in Thucydides, see Hornblower 1991, 6. 

For dunamisas the engine of history in Thucydides, see Immerwahr 1973, 20; Pouncey 1980, 84. 
See Immerwahr, 1973, 18, 1966, 206-8; Peck 1963, 49-55. 

For the organic view of the state implied here, see Hornblower 1991, 339; de Romilly 1963, 6-7, 9. 
For the thematics of growth and dunamis in Thucydides, see Kallet-Marx 1993. 

For the strategy, see 1.144.1 with Hornblower 1991, 230. 
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“insufficient” to fight off disease."+ The Athenians, like everyone else 
in the narrative, are subject to the constraints and limitations of human 
nature. As Thucydides puts it, the plague brought with it calamities 
too harsh for human nature to endure (2.50.1). 

In writing the history of the Peloponnesian War, Thucydides faced 
a different task than Herodotus, in that he had to explain why Athens 
lost a war it should have won, given his own conception of the impor- 
tance of sea power in history.'” In a sense, the defeat and the events 
leading up to it supplied Thucydides with a potent refutation of Athe- 
nian racialism. Neither common kinship nor common characteristics 
supplied the Athenians with a firmer basis for social cohesion and 
collective action than any other city. Thucydides presents collective 
identities as fragile, in need of constant remaking by leaders capable of 
forging a conception of common interest that matches or reroutes the 
individual’s perception of self-interest. The only constant is human 
nature and the forces that drive it: desire and aversion, the desire for 
gain and the aversion or fear of loss.'"® In Thucydides’ estimation, these 
psychological tendencies are neither moral nor immoral in themselves, 


117 


but rather are the basic structure humans have to work with;!” human 


nature is the substrate of individual identity on which culture works to 
summon various social identities. Moreover, although human nature 
is universal, it can be constrained, directed, and perhaps even reshaped 
by education and political leadership. In other words, although Thucy- 


dides’ conception of human nature is universalizing, it is not linked to 


u4 Thuc. 2.41.2, 2.51.3. On this verbal echo, see Wohl 2002, 200. For the plague as undercutting the 
Periclean ideal, see Connor 1984, 64; Hunter 1982, 170-4; Pouncey 1980, 31-3. 

15 For the importance of naval power, see J. Finley 1942, 89-91. 

u6 For Thucydides’ depiction of eros as a motive for Athenian imperialism, see Cornford 1965, 201-20; 

de Romilly 1963, Forde 1989; Immerwahr 1973, 27-8; Ludwig 2002; Wohl 2002, 171-214. Rather 

than repeating the conclusions of these works here, I wish to add only that fear works in tandem 

with desire in Thucydides’ account of Athenian imperialism. Farrar (1988, 150) emphasizes the 

coordinate operation of the Athenian drives for power and security. 

"7 See Edmunds 1975, 149-55; Farrar 1988, 135. 
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shallow determinism. In the real world, his text suggests, identities do 
not actually precede and determine action. Rather, they are constantly 
being created and revised in action. This is why, of course, history turns 
out to be so valuable: identities can be known only after the fact." 

Still, although Athens’ defeat importantly refuted the precepts of 
racialism for Thucydides, the Athenians did not view either their 
defeat in the Peloponnesian War or the experience of civil war as a 
mortal wound to their racial fictions. On the contrary, as we shall 
see in Chapter 6, a renewed commitment to racial citizenship assisted 
the Athenians in going on together, in forgetting or denying their 
experiences of loss, defeat, and civil war. 


u8 Farrar 1988, 131. According to Farrar (1988, 147), Thucydides aims to show that knowing how 
humans have behaved in the past in similar situations is the only way to avoid reenacting the 
past. See also Markell 2003 for a discussion of the way identities are produced in action and hence 
can only be known belatedly. 


CHAPTER 5 


TRIALS OF CITIZEN IDENTITY: POLICING AND 
PRODUCING THE RACIAL FRONTIER 


Ono 


IDENTIFYING CITIZENS AND PROSECUTING FRAUDS 

In democratic Athens, citizen identity was not directly linked to 
physical appearance. Still, the Athenians were concerned to keep aliens 
out of the citizen body. This raises the question of whether and how 
they knew a citizen or a fraud when they saw one? One answer is 
performance and context. Although it might seem circular, free per- 
sons who participated in politics and in the cultic rites exclusive to 
citizens, and who did not pay the metic tax, could be and were pre- 
sumptively regarded as citizens. In addition, Solon’s law forbidding 
slaves from exercising in the gymnasia had the de facto effect of asso- 
ciating this practice with citizenship.’ By excluding slaves from the 
gymnasia, the law also created the conditions for establishing phys- 
ical appearance, that is, signs of physical cultivation, as a marker of 
citizenship. It is likely, though, that this distinction was weak because 
not all citizens had the leisure time to engage in a regime of physical 
cultivation, and because, as Aristotle is embarrassed to report, some 
slaves had bodies resembling those of free men.” Still, the Athenians 
could have, if they wished, manufactured a visible sign of citizenship. 
Such practices were not unknown in other poleis? But most citizens 


1 Aes, 1.138. 

? See Fisher (1998), however, for the argument that the gymnasia functioned as a vehicle of social 
mobility in Athens; see also Miller 2000. For the representation of slaves in material culture, see 
duBois 2003. 

? For the Spartan use of status-marking clothing, see David 1989; for their use of other visual markers 
of distinction, see also Powell 1988, 239-43. 
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in Athens wore a standard clothing style that was not exclusive to 
citizens.* 

Although the Athenians employed neither fixed visual markers nor 
formal identification records to identify citizens, they were nevertheless 
keenly interested in ensuring that legitimate citizens be recognizable 
and, conversely, in ensuring that counterfeits be caught. And, while 
they considered certain performances to be signs of citizenship, they 
were cognizant that performances could be faked. Accordingly, in this 
chapter, I consider how citizen identity was monitored and regulated 
in practice. 

As we will see, the Athenians employed a variety of procedures to 
protect and regulate the boundaries and borders of the citizen body and 
the pure bloodlines they were thought to enclose.’ Equally striking, 
they also conducted identity trials as a regular part of their citizenship 
practices rather than employing them only to remedy suspected abuses. 
In the first part of the chapter, I argue that the dokimasia or scrutiny 
for citizenship operated as one such identity trial. In this procedure, 
citizenship was decided by vote. Each year, the demesmen evaluated 
candidates to determine whether they had the appropriate ancestry 
and physical development to become citizens (more precisely, to enter 


4 Most citizens appear to have worn a himation (woolen cloak) that was not suitable for heavy 
labor; see Geddes 1987. According to Pseudo-Xenophon, the Athenians were actually exceptional 
among the Greeks for adopting foreign clothing styles (2.8). This penchant for foreign fashion may 
have been a mostly elite phenomenon. For instance, some wealthy citizens “laconized,” wearing 
Spartan cloaks and shoes (as well as hair styles); see David 1989, 11; Miller 1997, 255-6, with Ar. V. 
474ff., 1157ff. Av. 1280ff. Visual imagery shows Athenian cavalrymen wearing Thracian clothing 
elements and other “exotica”; see Cohen 2001, 251. For the use of “foreign” elements in visual 
representations of Athenian peltasts to forge intra-Athenian distinctions, see Osborne 2000, 33-40. 


a 


It should be stressed that the boundaries on which I focus are not physical or spatial per se. As I 
discuss in the next chapter, the territorial borders of Athens were basically open; immigrants were 
welcome provided that they accepted metic status and the obligations it entailed. The border I am 
interested in here is the internal racial border: the blood barrier imagined to separate legitimate 
citizens (and potential citizens) from all noncitizens. For the concept of a nation’s internal racial 
frontier, see Balibar 1994, 61-86; Stoler 1995, passim. The internal and external frontiers of the 
Greek poleis are discussed in Bertrand 2004. He does not, however, discuss the internal border. 
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into the ephebic age class). Although winning a favorable verdict at this 
trial allowed the recruit to become a citizen, it did not eliminate the 
need for periodic retrials. All citizens had to undergo a dokimasia when 
they assumed an elected or allotted office and under certain exceptional 
conditions to be discussed later. That citizenship was established by 
trials, no one of which ever offered a final verdict, leads to an emphasis 
on citizen identity as an ongoing process rather than as a fixed legal 
status. 

The Athenians were also alert to the possibility of citizenship fraud, 
as can easily be discerned from the sheer number of procedures available 
to prosecute illegal aliens and/or eradicate impostors.° The Athenian 
legal system was a voluntary one, meaning that it was up to individuals 
(legal amateurs) to prosecute infractions as they saw fit, and ina manner 
commensurate with their means and ability. Although the monitoring 
of civic legitimacy was largely left to volunteers on a case-by-case 
basis, on two occasions during the classical period (445/4 and 346/5) the 
polis interceded and conducted statewide scrutinies of the entire citizen 
body. In effect, the state carried out mass identity trials, requiring every 
citizen to submit his body to yet another vote before the demesmen. 
Citizens who were struck from the deme lists, and so reduced to metic 
status, had an opportunity to appeal their exclusion before a jury court 
in the city; this was risky, though, because the loss of such an appeal 
resulted in the defendant’s being sold into slavery. In the case of the 
second scrutiny, we know that there was a wave of such appeals that 
took years to sort out in the courts. In the second part of the chapter, 
I consider what we know about these extraordinary scrutinies and 
one of the appeals resulting from the second scrutiny. As we will see, 


€ Todd 1994, 134 describes the range of procedures to monitor citizen identity as “procedural 
overkill.” For the difficulty of distinguishing citizens from strangers in Athens, see Bertrand 2007, 
201-2. 
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although the ancient sources do not explicitly attribute these events to 
direct racial factors, the scrutinies themselves assisted in creating and 
reinforcing racial citizenship, encouraging citizens to view the timé or 
honor of citizenship as a resource in need of protection. 

More commonly than in statewide scrutinies, citizenship was mon- 
itored by individual citizens who availed themselves of procedures to 
enforce the laws and ideology of racial citizenship.’ Not surprisingly, 
given the procedural flexibility and open texture of Athenian laws, 
there were several ways to prosecute a supposed illegal alien. For the 
risk-averse citizen, it was possible to use the impeachment process. This 
may have been rare, however, since we know of only one attested case. 
A former slave (Agasicles) was impeached for attempting to bribe the 
demesmen of Halimous to enroll him as a citizen.” The prosecutions 
targeting metics accused of avoiding their responsibilities also operate 
to regulate the boundary of the citizen body. The graphé aprostasiou 
was used against those who failed to register a citizen guardian (pro- 
states). If convicted, the metic would be sold into slavery. Similarly, 
a metic who failed to pay the metic tax risked prosecution and being 
reduced to slavery. These penalties clearly reflect an attempt to dis- 
courage metics from seeking to assimilate, from attempting to blur the 


S 


We saw in Chapter 2 that inheritance cases (often in the form of false witnessing trials) could have 
the de facto consequence of reducing someone’s status, from legitimate to bastard and hence from 
citizen to metic. But the primary purpose of these cases, laying claim to a deceased citizen’s estate 
rather than policing racial citizenship or civic exclusivity, shaped the kinds of arguments about 
ancestry contained therein. 

For procedural flexibility, see Osborne 1985b. 

See Hyp. 4.2; Harpocration s.v. Agasicles, Din. fr. 7; Whitehead 1986a, 292-3, 2000, 179-80. In 


œ 


v 


this case, the impeachment process was used against Agasicles for fraudulently participating in 
citizen-only religious rituals; see Hansen 1975, 105. 

Aristogeiton used the self-help arrest procedure of apagogé to arrest Zobia, a female metic, for 
failing to pay the metoikein. He tried to have her summarily sold into slavery, i.e., no trial would 
have been necessary (Dem. 25.57-8). 
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all-important boundary between metic and citizen." Still, although 
a metic who failed to get a patron or pay the metic tax was seen as 
offending against the status dignity of the citizen body, the actual laws 
for prosecuting these offenses (as we know them) do not conceptual- 
ize the metic’s offense in terms of citizenship fraud per se. That is 
to say, the graphé aprostasiou neither characterizes the offender as an 
illegal alien nor problematizes the offense as a breech of civic bound- 
aries and bloodline (although prosecutors may have argued in these 
terms). 

There is, however, one law (or bundle of laws) that specifically 
problematizes a supposed noncitizen’s usurpation of citizen rights in 
terms of being an illegal alien or fraudulent citizen.” According to an 
ancient commentator on Demosthenes’ Against Timocrates, the graphé 
xenias was employed against those who “acted” like citizens, but were 
not in truth Athenians, a distinction that foregrounds the need to 
possess the unseen something of racial citizenship.” Judging from the 
number of references to prosecutions for xenia, trials of this sort were not 
infrequent.” In the last part of the chapter, I consider the only complete 
extant speech against a supposed alien, Apollodorus’ prosecution of 
Neaera (a speech included in the Demosthenic corpus). There is some 
debate about exactly what kind of prosecution Apollodorus brought 
through the screen of his kinsman: the speech may be an example of a 


1 See Harrison 1968-71, 165; Todd 1993, 198. 

12 Other procedures that can be employed in citizenship disputes include false witnessing suits 
(see Scafuro 1994, Kapparis 2005) and the paragraphé procedure, a claim that one’s opponent had 
brought an illegal indictment, which was employed to dispute Pancleon’s claim to be a Plataean 
and naturalized Athenian citizen (see Lysias 23).On the paragraphé, see Todd 1993, 136-8; MacDowell 
1978, 211-13. 

B Sch. A, Dem. 24.131. 

4 See Dem. 24.131; Ep. 3.29, 39.18; Is. 3.37; Hyp. B26, 28-9. That Aristophanes produced a comedy that 
parodied the law by using it to prosecute the city’s foreign gods also suggests that xenia was on 
Athenian minds; see Diller 1937, 93; Harrison 1968-71, 193. 
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graphé xeniasor it may bea graphé pertaining to the violation of the state’s 
marriage laws (see the following discussion). As we will see, the question 
of what form the prosecution took is a moot point for our purposes, 
since violating the state’s marriage laws was clearly problematized as 
xenia. In fact, the speech provides a commentary on the manifold ways 
to commit marriage and hence citizenship fraud in ancient Athens.” 
Accordingly, in this speech, we might expect to find violations of 
citizenship problematized in explicitly racial terms: this case features 
a foreign former slave prostitute said to be illegally living in marriage 
with an Athenian citizen and her supposed daughter, who was pawned 
off in a fraudulent marriage to not one, but two Athenian citizens, 
one of whom happened to occupy the lofty religious position of archon 
basileus. Strikingly, though, we find no concerns about contaminated or 
mixed bloodlines in this speech. The reason, I argue, may be found in 
an additional peculiarity of this case: the real prosecutor is himself the 
son of a former slave, naturalized by the same decree that naturalized 
his father. Instead of offering a commentary on Athenian racialism, 
as a case about a purported mixed marriage might be expected to do, 
the speech offers a commentary on the various marital, moral, and 
sexual performatives of Athenian citizenship and on the ideology of a 
naturalized citizen with known servile origins. Still, while Apollodorus 
seems to have a particularly acute case of status anxiety, this in itself 
is a testament to the power of racial citizenship; having been made 
“Athenian” by the authoritative speech act of the Athenian demos, 


* One possibility not covered in the speech, though, is the prosecution of Stephanus via the graphé 
doroxenias in case he was acquitted. This action was employed against a supposed alien acquitted 
through bribery in a graphé xenias. Todd remarks that “the existence of such a procedure would 
highlight graphically the Athenian paranoia about non-citizens pretending to be citizens” (1993, 
106-7). The procedure also speaks to the permanent contingency of claims to citizen status. That 
is, being acquitted in a graphé xenias offered no security or authoritative proof of identity. 
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he is unable (or not allowed) to forget the contingency of his claim to 


belong. 


PERFORMING CITIZEN IDENTITY AT THE DOKIMASIA 
Upon reaching eighteen years of age or shortly before, Athenian boys 
of proper birth were eligible for the dokimasiaor scrutiny for citizenship 


16 


(technically to become ephebes)."° According to[Aristotle’s] Constitution 
of the Athenians, the demesmen, acting like jurors, voted on the candi- 
dates, assessing whether they were the right age and whether they were 
free and born according to the laws.” The boys themselves may have 
been naked during this phase of the scrutiny, a fact suggesting that phys- 
ical appearance was not exactly irrelevant in matters of citizenship.” 
Those who passed this scrutiny had their names recorded on the deme 
register (Jexiarkhikon grammateion), the only citizen register.” At some 
time later, though, the candidates received a second review in the Boule. 
According to Aristotle, the Council specifically scrutinized the age of 
each new citizen; ifanyone was found to be underage, the council fined 
the demesmen who registered him. 

Based on what we know about the dokimasia for the archonship 
(and evidence from the lawsuits), we can assume that the demesmen 


Aristotle Ath. Pol. 42.1; Adeleye 1983; Hansen 1991, 218-20; Harrison 1968-71, 73-96; Rhodes 1981, 
496-500; Robertson 2000. On the age requirements for the dokimasia, Golden states, “Not every 
boy will be 18 at the beginning of the process of coming of age, the enrolment among the demesmen. 
But all will be 18 at its end” (i.e., in the second part of the review) (1979, 35). 
7 Aristotle Ath. Pol. 42.1, with Rhodes 1981, 499-500, and B. Robertson 2000. 


aD 


In Aristophanes’ Wasps, Philocleon’s cites the ability to ogle naked boys during the dokimasia as 
one of the perquisites of serving as a juror (578). In commenting on this passage, Farenga emphasizes 
that the review being referenced is not the initial deme scrutiny, but a later phase in the process 
(2006, 361-2 n. 28). While this is true enough, it does not follow that the boys were clothed in 
the initial deme scrutiny (as Farenga assumes). Robertson’s argument that the boys were naked 
during the first stage in the review remains an attractive possibility. 

Rhodes 1981, 497; Whitehead 1986a, 35; Sickinger 1999, 55, 82, 135. For public records in other Greek 
cities, see Faraguna 2005. 
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evaluated the boy’s birth credentials by asking him (or possibly his 
father or guardian) a series of questions about his family.” Aristotle 
provides a more detailed account of this review: 


The questions put in at the dokimasia are, first, ‘who is your father and 
to what deme does he belong, and who is your father’s father, and who 1s 
your mother, and who is her father and what is his deme? and then, 
whether he has an Apollo Patrôos and a Zeus Herkeios, and where 
these shrines are; and then whether he has family tombs and where they 
are; then, whether he treats his parents well, and whether he pays his 
taxes, and whether he has done his military service. After putting these 
questions, the examiner says, ‘call your witnesses to these statements.’ 
(trans. Rackham)” 


In the initial dokimasia for citizenship or deme registration, the 
review obviously would have focused on questions about the can- 
didates’ parents, grandparents, and family tombs and shrines — rather 
than on matters of civic service.” What was the significance and practi- 
cal meaning of passing the initial deme scrutiny? We might be tempted 
to think that it served as a proof of citizenship, since the names of the 
new recruits were recorded on the deme register. In practice, however, 
deme registration was not used for this purpose.” Every time a citi- 
zen was elected or appointed to an office, he was required to undergo 
another dokimasia.** Although the citizen who failed a dokimasia for the 


Farenga 2006, 359-64. Pélékides, however, does not rule out the possibility that the ephebe spoke 
for himself (1962, 93-4). 

21 Ath. Pol. 55.3; see Rhodes 1981, 617-19. 

For the dokimasia as a test of qualification as well as birth, see Adeleye 1983, 297. 

Some scholars have argued that phratry records for those recognized at the Apaturia served as de 
facto birth records. These records, however, are never adduced to verify status or identity in the 
extant lawsuits. 

Everyone, even the nonpolitical, would eventually have to serve on the Boulé. For the dokimasia 
for councilors, see Ath. Pol. 45.3; for post-Civil War cases, Lysias 16, 25, 26, 31, see Adeleye 1983. 
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Council (or other elected or appointed office) was not formally pun- 
ished, his rejection supplied potent ammunition for others who might 
wish to undermine his claim to belong.” Hence, rather than serving 
as an identification record, deme registration ensured that the citi- 
zen would undergo additional dokimasiai. The need for these retrials, 


according to Stephen Todd, turns the initial “registration into some- 
thing of a charade.”*° 

This criticism of deme registration is echoed by Adele Scafuro in 
her remarks on the polis’s failure to employ archival identification 
records.” She argues that the number of false witnessing suits over sta- 
tusand kin identification in the fourth century points to “the functional 
incapacity of the Attic bureaucracy to identify its polis inhabitants” 
(1994, 182). This conclusion is certainly warranted if we are thinking 
of Athenian citizenship in terms of a fixed legal status.” Although it 
seems appropriate to describe the citizens as a status group when speak- 
ing of their shared privileges and honor, membership in the group 


For the dokimasia for the cavalry, see Ath. Pol. 49.1-2. For the dokimasia of public speakers, see 
Aeschines 1; Fisher 2001, 156-62; Lape 2006; MacDowell 200s. 

25 MacDowell 1978, 168. 

Todd 1993, 181. He points out that the need for reperformance is also a reflex of the Athenian 

preference for oral over written methods of proof; see further Thomas 1989. 

Scafuro 1994, 172. Osborne emphasizes that the /exiarkhikon grammateion “was not a public doc- 

ument. This means that there was no public list of demesmen and no public list of citizens. 

Awkward to handle as such a list might have been it would have been feasible if desired” 

(1985a, 73). 

28 E, Cohen puts the point more strongly: “identification of individuals in Attika was so uncertain 

that both the ownership of “slaves” functioning in state capacities and the origins and status of 

even the most prominent leaders of the polis were often unclear” (2000, 111-12). Bertrand (2007, 

209-10) argues that individuals established their identities in terms of their group memberships 

and daily practices (rather than as “individuals”). On this question, see also Humphreys 1986, 

Rudhardt 1962, Scafuro 1994. 

2 On Maine’s distinction between status and contract in the Athenian context, see Todd 1994, 
and Cohen 2000b, arguing against a status-based understanding of Athenian prostitution and 
“economic” activity more generally. On the question of the term “status” and its applicability to 
the classical polis, see Hunter 2000a,1-2; Ober 1991, on these concepts and Aristotle's Politics and 
on the debate between Finley and de Ste Croix. 
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does not appear to have been conceptualized in terms of possessing a 
permanent legal status per se. 

We might consider, then, why the Athenians failed to employ iden- 
tification records. There is no reason to think that they had yet to 
appreciate the utility of bureaucracy for such purposes. If they had 
wanted to, they certainly could have used archival records for identi- 
fication purposes in matters of citizenship. The phratries and demes 
kept lists of their members, and the archon kept of a register of women 
who had filed for divorce (a practice suggesting that marriage records 
might have been kept had it been deemed useful to do so).’” Moreover, 
scholars have argued that Athenian generals consulted the deme reg- 
isters in order to identify citizens eligible for hoplite service.” Why, 
then, did the Athenians fail to employ a publicly available master list 
of citizens to sort out contested identity claims? Part of the answer may 
have to do with the significance of having one’s name on a publicly 
available list. The polis used such publication to honor its benefactors 
and to shame its malefactors.’* Individuals who lost their citizenship 


were named on public lists: traitors, public debtors, and those in exile 


3° For the use of archives in legal practice, see Sickinger 1999, 160-75. For the type of divorce 
registered with the archon, see Cohn-Haft 1995, 4. For lists in the democracy, see Bertrand 2007, 
204-5; Boegehold 1990 (malefactors); Bugh 1982, (cavalry); Christ 2001 (hoplites); Cohen 2000, 109 
(prostitutes); Thomas 1989, 64-6, 1994 (malefactors and recipients of honors); Whitehead 1977, 83 
(metics), Whitehead 1986a, 103-6 (pinax ekklesiastikos). For master lists of citizens in other cities, 
see Bertrand 2007, 205-6; Cohen 2000, 109 with note 26. Although the pinax ekklesiastikos may 
have been a master list of Athenians citizens, it is never mentioned or consulted in the context of 
identity disputes. 

See Arist. Ath. Pol. 53.4-5, 7; Christ 2001, 400-3; Hansen 1986, 85; Whitehead 1986a, 134. Although 
some scholars have argued that the polis kept a central registrar of citizens eligible for hoplite 


service, as it apparently did in the case of the cavalry, this view lacks support in the sources (Christ 
2001, 400-3). In addition, Christ points out that “the bureaucratic challenge would have been 
formidable, requiring the general’s office to act throughout the year as a census bureau of sorts 
in addition to carrying out numerous other duties: it was one thing to maintain a permanent 
katalogos of the 1000 members of the cavalry . . . but quite another to keep track of the much larger 
group of hoplites in this way...” 

32 See Thomas 1994, 41; Hedrick 1999. 
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for murder, among others. The decree of Patrocleides, which provided 
amnesty for the Athenians involved in the oligarchy of 411 and oth- 
ers, links the re-enfranchisement of these men with removing their 
names from various lists (And. 1.77-79). For this reason, A. Boegehold 
concludes that not having one’s name on a centrally published list was 
actually a sign of being a citizen in good standing (1990). The practice 
of Athenian litigants supports this notion. In seeking to establish his 
mother’s good standing asa citizen, Euxitheus in Demosthenes 57 (to be 
discussed) emphasizes that her name is not on any of the lists associated 
with aliens (57.34, 55).” 

What we also need to recognize, however, is that employing a cen- 
tral list of citizens would not — in itself — have solved identification 
problems. It would have remained necessary to summon witnesses to 
testify that a given name belonged to the individual who claimed it.** 
Accordingly, instead of appealing to records that were not in them- 
selves decisive, the Athenians were more comfortable allowing the 
community to settle identity questions on a case-by-case basis.” That 
is, they relied on their ability to monitor and judge an individual’s 
performance (including things like physical comportment and behav- 


1936 


ior) to tell them who was and was not “one of them.” In this context, 


On the other hand, the Athenians published a list of the Plateaens who were naturalized in 
428 so that they and their descendents would be able to prove their citizenship (Dem. 59.105; 
Thomas 1989, 64-5). In this case, the list is used to record and safeguard the extraordinary honor 
of naturalization. 

See Bertrand 2007, 206; Todd 1994; Dem. 39 and 40. 


rn È 


Ogden’s remarks on legitimacy as a process are relevant here: “Treatments of the organization 
of bastardy in classical Athens tend, reasonably enough, to be written from a legal or legalistic 
perspective. Such an approach tends to obscure the important fact that the recognition of an 
Athenian’s legitimacy was in practice not a simple, unitary event that occurred at a defined and 
definitive legal moment, but a process that began before birth and continued up to and even 


beyond the age of majority” (1996, 83). 
36 


The Athenians were perhaps distrustful of records because they were susceptible to forgery and 
could even go missing; see Dem. 57.26; Whitehead 1986a, 297. On the other had, since the polis 
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the citizen’s need to tell his story, and to be judged as getting it right, 
suggests that the dokimasia served as a trial of citizen identity. 

The Athenians clearly believed that it was possible to get these 
performances wrong — either because one was not actually a citizen 
or because a genuine citizen failed to learn or properly perform his 
part. For instance, the humor behind the mock dokimasia scene in 
Menander’s Karchédonios (a fragmentary play) is based on the supposed 
Carthaginian’s ignorance in blithely thinking he can establish Athe- 
nian citizenship by reciting the names of his Carthaginian family 
members (30-40). In practice, there was a presumption that foreigners 
would not be able to muster the requisite names, witnesses to com- 
munal events, and the all-important tomb evidence. That is, it was 
assumed that citizens would be able to locate the sacred things (hiera) 
and tombs (taphoz) of their ancestors (Aes. 2.23).” In Aeschines’ Embassy 
speech, Aeschines performs a self-dokimasia (i.e., he puts his own citi- 
zen identity on trial) to counter Demosthenes’ accusation that he has 
committed treason: “For you, Demosthenes, fabricated these charges 
against me, but I will tell my story truthfully, as I was taught to do 
from childhood” (2.147). In turn, he explains who his father is, empha- 
sizing the distinguished phratry to which he belongs and his record of 
military service, and mentions that his mother and her family were all 
freeborn. He then identifies his brothers, his brothers-in-law, his wife, 
and his children (2.147-50). In defending himself in this way, Aeschines 
underlines how important it was for citizens to be capable of telling 
their stories. 


did keep lists of metics, prostitutes (Aes. 1.119), etc., perhaps the citizen was implicitly identified 
by not being named on such a register and hence by his immunity from direct taxation and full 
legal capacity. 

7 “[E]ven poorer citizens could easily afford a grave monument” (Nielsen et al. 1989, 412; see also 
Humphreys 1980, 123). 
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Taken together, Athenian practices suggest that citizen identity was 
conceived less as a fixed status than as an ongoing process in which 
no performance was final until death.” Only when a citizen dies do 
records — in the form of tombs and memorials — become the bench- 
mark of identity for him (or her) as well as an indirect identity record 
for surviving family members.” There is a logic to this, since death 
immunizes identity against revision in light of performative missteps. 
Rather than viewing the redundancy of identity and witnessing tri- 
als as arising from flaws in the identification system, I would argue 
that they served the alchemy of making “individuals” into Athenian 
citizens. The prospect of recurring identity trials provided one of the 
connections between the birth/racial criteria for citizenship and lived 
realities; the citizen verified his Athenianness by being able to tell 
it and to supply witnesses that he lived it. That is, after reaching 
adulthood, citizens not only had to show that they had legitimate 
Athenian parents but also had to prove that they treated them well 


(inter alia).*° 


At the same time, the inability of any performance to 
be counted as final would have had a chilling effect on behavior that 
could have been construed as anti-Athenian or antidemocratic. By 
emphasizing the importance of acting Athenian, citizenship practices 
(the dokimasia was just one among many) produced citizen identity 
from the inside, ensuring that those with the appropriate birth and 
ancestry had the attitudinal awareness and behavioral disposition to 


match. 


For citizenship and performance, see Connor 1994, 41; Farenga 2006, Goldhill 1999. 
For tombs and memorials as identity records, see Is. 6.65; Dem. 57.28, 40; for women’s identity and 
grave stelae, see Osborne 1997; Pomeroy 1997, 127-8. 


4° Inappropriate behavior — e.g., neglecting a parent — could be seen as a sign of fraudulent citizen- 
ship. See Christ 2006 for the ways a legitimate citizen might fail to meet the citizenship’s ethical 


expectations. 
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REGULATING AND RATIONALIZING RACIAL CITIZENSHIP 
(DIAPSEPHISMOS) 

Still, the Athenians recognized that identity trials might go wrong, 
that noncitizens might fraudulently pass as citizens. This was evidently 
a deep concern because at key points the Athenians voted to conduct 
mass retrials or scrutinies of every adult citizen. These retrials provide 
important evidence for how and why a racial ideology took hold to 
ground citizen identity and the norm of civic exclusivity. To flesh out 
this process, I consider the evidence for the three known scrutinies: 
the poorly attested review in 510/09 after the expulsion of the tyrants, 
the slightly better-attested review in 445/4 after the Egyptian grain 
gift, and most well-documented review in 346/5, a scrutiny linked to 
perceived abuses and perhaps to a more generalized anxiety about 
Athenian citizen identity in the wake of Philip of Macedon’s growing 
power in Greece. 

Although the first scrutiny (diapséphismos) is a murky event con- 
ducted by the “aristocratic” polis (or some faction therein) in the 
intermezzo between the fall of the tyranny and Cleisthenes’ demo- 
cratic reforms, it is necessary to consider it briefly, since it is the only 
such event directly linked to the issue of birth purity.” The author of 
the Constitution of the Athenians reports that the scrutiny targeted the 
“impure” (Arh. Pol. 13.5): 


Third was the party of the Hillmen, over which Pisistratus was 
assigned, who seemed especially demotic. Added to this group were those 
who had been deprived of debts owed to them, on account of lack of 
resources, and those who were impure in descent (hoi tō genet mē 


kathérot), because of their fear. And an indication of this is that after 


# Davies 1977/78, 115-16; Fornara 1971; Hignett 1952, 132-3; Manville 1990, 173-85; Murray 1980, 255-6; 
Ogden 1996, 44-5; Welwei 1967; Fornara (1971) makes a strong case for accepting that a scrutiny of 
some kind was conducted in 510/9. 
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the overthrow of the tyranny they held a scrutiny, on the grounds that 


many were sharing in citizenship for whom it was unfitting. 


This account raises two important questions: who was regarded 
as impure in birth and on what specific grounds? The most likely 
answer to the first question is that the review was calculated to remove 
Pisistratus’ mercenary supporters and their offspring, men from Argos, 
Thebes, Thrace, and Thessaly, who remained in Athens after their 
service was concluded.** Apparently, many others were also unjustly 
deprived of their citizenship, on the evidence of the outcry heard at the 
time of Cleisthenes’ reforms, “no judgment by tribe” (to mé phulokrinein), 
signaling a strong reaction against the scrutiny.” Although the charge 
of birth impurity may have been used arbitrarily by the party in 
power to reshape the civic body to serve its own interests, the intention 
behind this admittedly inflammatory language cannot have been to 
exclude all those with “mixed” birth per se.** This is clear because there 
were metroxenic citizens in Athens at this time, including Cleisthenes, 
aristocrat and architect of the democratic reforms, who seem not to 
have suffered during the scrutiny.“ Therefore, impurity in this context 
must have designated foreign or servile descent reckoned in the paternal 
line, rather than mixed descent as such; and even though the scrutiny 
was deployed for aristocratic partisan ends, it nevertheless attests to 
the convergence of ethnic and national processes in the making of 
citizen identity, a convergence that provided fertile ground for the 
later development of racial citizenship. 

The second scrutiny occurred in 445/4, just a few years after the pas- 


sage of the Periclean citizenship law. Although most scholars accept 


2 


> 


See Bicknell 1969, 34-7; Manville 1990, 178-80; Rhodes 1981, 188. 


#8 Manville 1990, 184; Rhodes 1981, 250-1. 
4 


> 


Contra Ogden 1996, 44. See Gomme 1934. 
45 Cleisthenes’ mother was the daughter of Cleisthenes of Sicyon; see Hdt. 6.130-1. 
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the historicity of this event, important questions remain. For instance, 
it is not known whether the review took place in the demes, as the 
scrutiny of 346/5 did, or whether it was conducted on a more ad hoc 
basis, with individuals prosecuting presumed aliens with the graphé 
xenias.*° What does seem clear, however, is the motivation for the 
review. Plutarch and Philochorus report that the Egyptian king’s gift 
of grain led to the expulsion of almost 5,000 fraudulent citizens.“ This 
incident highlights both that citizenship had a material value in addi- 
tion to its symbolic and political value and that the Athenians realized 
this. Moreover, the grain windfall was just of one material goods citi- 
zenship brought in the age of empire.** Only Athenian citizens were 
able to own land and house property in Attica.*’ Accordingly, popu- 
lation increases that were not offset by emigration would of necessity 
have made land a scarce resource in Attica.*’ At the same time, citizens 
were eligible to receive land allotments (k/eroi) from conquered over- 
seas territories. It is probably not coincidental that, one year before 
the review, the city distributed new and highly desirable allotments 
on the island of Euboea.” In addition, allies’ tribute funded citizen 
soldiers and enabled the expansion of state pay for civic service. Schol- 
ars have argued that as the riches of the Athenian empire trickled 
down to all citizens, the Athenians began to guard citizenship more 
closely.” By passing the Periclean law, they ensured that they would 


4° For these issues, see Diller 1937, 93-4; Hignett 1952, 345; Patterson 1981, 123; Whitehead 1986a, 99-109. 

47 FGrH 328F 119 = Harding 131; Plut. Per. 37.4; Davies 1977/78, 111; Hignett 1952, 345. 

48 For the relationship between the empire and democracy, see Burke 2005; Davies 1977/78, 110; Finley 
1978; Kallet-Marx 1989; Morris 2005; Raaflaub 1994, 1998; Samons 2000; Sinclair 1988, 9-20. 

4 For exceptions, see Chapter 1 of this study. 

Boegehold (1994, 60-1) suggests that land scarcity in Attica was a factor behind the passage of the 

Periclean law; see also Raaflaub 1998, 35. 

See Moreno 2007, 300. That many Athenians actually emigrated to the island is suggested by the 

subsequent grant of epigamia to the Euboeans; see further Lys. 34.3 and Chapter 3 of this study. 

Some scholars emphasize that the empire actually benefited the wealthy more than the less- 

wealthy citizens, e.g., Foxhall 2002, 214-15. Ian Morris suggests a compromise, that the empire 

consolidated national unity by allowing the Athenians to “export class conflict, not only by raising 
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not have to share their privileges either with the daughters of metics 
or with women from the allied cities. With the scrutiny conducted 
just a few years later, they reasserted and hardened the connection 
between the material goods of citizenship and legitimate birth and 
ancestry. 

This evidence suggests one reason for the development of racial 
citizenship: the concern not to dilute resources fostered the concern 
not to dilute pure bloodlines and ancestry. Accordingly, the perception 
of citizenship’s material benefits made it incumbent on Athenians 
not only to define who was entitled to share in them but also to 
rationalize why others were not. As it happens, the Periclean citizenship 
law, passed just a few years before the Egyptian grain gift, answered 
to both needs: the bilateral nativity norms employed to identify the 
citizens provided a language in which to tell both sides of the story. 
All citizens, rich and poor, were eligible to share in the goods of 
citizenship, which included periodic grain windfalls, owning land and 
house property, being paid for jury service, and, of course, status honor, 
whereas no metic or foreigner, no matter how rich, was entitled to these 
goods. 

Accordingly, it is likely that the development of racial citizen- 
ship helped to consolidate civic unity by diminishing the perceived 
importance of economic differences or other intra-Athenian divisions. 
We know that Athens was remarkably free of the stasis that often 
erupted along class lines in other Greek cities. In other historical con- 
texts, racism and racial ideologies have been shown to smooth class 
differences within dominant racial groups and, in particular, to mit- 
igate the effects of poverty on self-esteem (again, for the dominant 


the standard of living of poor clerouchs and colonists, but by also allowing upper class Athenians 
to buy up lands outside Attica rather than within it, relieving pressure on the poor” (2005, 84). 
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group).” In the United States, for instance, whiteness gained traction 
as an identity among low-wage workers in the nineteenth century 
precisely because it brought legal, economic, and esteem benefits. It 
provided a way of escaping an identity rooted in the often-depressing 
realities of material circumstance. In the Athenian context, even the 
poorest citizens could participate in the status honor and host of priv- 
ileges associated with citizenship, taking comfort in the fact that they 
had these advantages while so many others did not. 


EUXITHEUS’ APPEAL AND THE “SECRET HISTORY” OF RACIAL 
CITIZENSHIP (DEM. 57, “AGAINST EUBULIDES”) 

According to Plutarch’s account, many of those disfranchised in the 
scrutiny of 445/4 were noncitizens whom no one had questioned or 
bothered before. Again, this suggests that the grain gift provided an 
impetus for thinking through the implications of the new citizenship 
law, for drawing connections between the birth criteria for citizenship 
and the imagined consequences of having proper native birth. The 
scrutiny of 346/5 (referred to as a diapséphisis rather than a diapséphismos) 
differs in that it was explicitly motivated by perceived violations of the 
system, rather than by an attempt to narrow the resource allocation 
pool. On the proposal of Demophilus, the polis voted to conduct a 
statewide scrutiny to remedy suspected infractions.’ Although the 
violations were perceived to be extensive, no ancient source tells us 
how many individuals lost citizenship in the review. Nevertheless, it 


53 For the work of race ideologies in diminishing the perceived significance of social and economic 
inequalities, see, e.g., Balibar 1991, 99-100; Guillaumin 1995; Harris 1993; Roediger 1991; Weber 
1996; and Chapter 1. For the work of whiteness and the color line in suppressing the perceived 
importance of social and economic inequalities between whites in the Old South, see Fredrickson 
1988, 138-41. 

See Dem. 57, with Libanius’s hypothesis; Aes. 1.77-8, 86, 114, 2.182, the scholiast on Aes. 1.77; Dilts 
1992, 33; Isaeus 12 (For Euphiletus); Harpocration s.v. diapséphisis (= FGrH 324 F 52 = Harding 206); 
Whitehead 1986a, 106-9; Scafuro 1994; Kapparis 2005. 
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appears that the number was substantial, judging from the ensuing 
appeals that the process generated.” 

Much of our information about the scrutiny derives from one such 
appeal: Demosthenes’ speech Against Eubulides. In this case, Euxitheus 
contends that he was unjustly deprived of his citizenship in Halimous 
due to the machinations of his enemy, Eubulides, who happened to 
be demarch at the time of the scrutiny, and hence in control of the 
proceedings.” Although we don’t have Eubulides’ side of the story, 
in seeking to reclaim his status, Euxitheus offers an account of what 
Eubulides did and how he impugned his civic credentials. Eubulides 
charged that neither of Euxitheus’ parents were legitimate citizens, and 
hence that Euxitheus himself wasn’t either. Accordingly, to refute this 
allegation, Euxitheus’ conducts a kind of dokimasia within the trial, 
identifying his parents, their parents, and their tombs, and providing 
witness testimonies deposed under oath.” He tells the jurors that in so 
doing he is establishing his identity in the way any of them would in 
similar circumstances (57.56). 

What I want to consider in a bit more detail, though, are the tactics 
Eubulides employed to “disfranchise” Euxitheus’ parents. Although 
some scholars have detected weaknesses in Euxitheus’ defense — for 
example, the absence of some witness testimony we might have 
expected, like that of his wife (provided he had one) - one point in 
Euxitheus’ favor might be the very fact that Eubulides’ indulged in 
a bit of overkill, maligning both of his parents, on different grounds, 


5 Aeschines’ claim in his Embassy speech, that he deserves the jury’s goodwill because no one was 
deprived of their fatherland because of his accusation during the scrutiny, indicates that many 
wrongful exclusions were thought to have occurred (2.182). 

56 On Dem. 57, see Bers 2003 (translation and introduction); Bertrand 2007; Brock 1994; Cohen 1998, 

2005; Christ 1998, 179; Humphreys 1986, 59-62; Lacey 1980; Osborne 1985a, 146-51; Roisman 2006, 

88-94; Scafuro 1994, 165-8; Thompson 1971; Whitehead 1986a, 296-301. 

7 For the dokimasia within the appeal, see also Scafuro 1994, 165. For difficulties in reconstructing 
the kin relationships and the identity of the witnesses, see Lacey 1980, Thompson 1971. 
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when it would have been sufficient to target only one of them.” First, 
he adduced the fact that Thucritus (Euxitheus’ father) was known to 
have spoken with a foreign accent as evidence of his lack of citizen sta- 
tus (57.18). Euxitheus admits that his father spoke with such an accent 
and explains to the jurors how he happened to acquire it; his father 
was taken prisoner toward the end of the Peloponnesian War and sold 
as a slave in Leucas. He did not return to Athens until being ransomed 
some years later, as Euxitheus’ witness testimony apparently confirmed 
(57.19). Interestingly, this scenario recalls the background to Solon’s 
reforms that resulted in the creation of citizenship as both an insti- 
tution and an identity. In the process of eliminating debt slavery and 
removing the mortgage stones burdening the earth, Solon claims that 
he repatriated many Athenians who had been sold abroad as slaves and 
who no longer knew Attic Greek (F 36 West). Whereas in Solon’s time 
Athenians had been sold into slavery owing to poverty, Thucritus 
was reduced to slavery as an unfortunate consequence of performing 
his duty as a citizen soldier. By relating his father’s story, Euxitheus 
underlines the outrageousness of Eubulides’ attack and tacitly adverts 
to a precedent explaining how genuine Athenians might lose the Attic 
dialect or accent. 

In addition, Euxitheus’ enemies assailed his mother. Rather than 
asserting that she was a foreigner, however, Eubulides called her a 
ribbon seller (57.34) and claimed that she used to work as a wet nurse 
(57.35).”’ D. Cohen emphasizes that Eubulides’ contentions, insofar as 
they can be reconstructed, focused solely on what Euxitheus’ mother 
did rather than on who she was.”° We need to bear in mind, though, that 


58 Humphreys 1986, 62. She suggests that the problem with Euxitheus’ status was illegitimacy, 
hypothesizing that his mother conceived him during the time of her husband’s absence from 
Attica. Although this is certainly possible, Euxitheus never defends himself against this allegation. 

9 For women’s work, see Brock 1994; Lewis 2002, 91-8. 

60 Cohen 1998, 58. 
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in certain contexts referring to a person by his or her occupation was a 
naming convention. As we saw in Chapter 2, callinga citizen a vegetable 
seller, for example, was a way to name them asa slave by other means. 
Whereas citizens were named by deme membership and kinship, slaves 
and former slaves used their occupations as the second element of their 
name.” Unfortunately, we do not know precisely how Eubulides used 
this occupation evidence. Did Eubulides name Euxitheus’ mother “the 
ribbon seller” as a way of calling her a slave? For his part, Euxitheus 
characterizes the slur as offending in a slightly different way. Rather 
than acknowledging the innuendo that his mother is or was a slave, he 
privileges the register of class when responding to Eubulides’ purported 
allegations: he makes the issue all about his family’s poverty. 

While Euxitheus readily admits that his mother works as a ribbon 
seller and at one time had worked as a wet nurse, he insists that this 
occupation evidence is not a sign (sêmeion) that they (he and his mother) 
are not Athenians (31). Rather, it signifies his family’s poverty, or, as he 


62 


puts it, that they cannot live as they would wish (31, 45).°° According 
to Euxitheus, Eubulides cited his mother’s work in the agora so as to 
make it a source of reproach and dishonor (30-1). By characterizing the 
accusation in this way, Euxitheus turns the tables on Eubulides, making 
him the real lawbreaker and offender against democratic ideology. In 
particular, he mentions a law that cast censuring any citizen man or 
woman for working in the marketplace as slander (“evil speaking,” 


kakégoria) (30). 


& For the occupation names of slaves and manumitted slaves, see the silver bowl dedications; Lewis 
1959, 1968; the honorary decree for the men who helped restore the democracy, RO 4 (=1G° 10); 
Ober 2005c, 90-1; and Chapter 2 of this study. 

There is an additional resonance to Eubulides’ statement that Euxitheus’ mother “is a ribbon 
seller and visible (phaneran) to all” (Dem. 57.34). In the context of Athenian gender ideology, it 
was the prostitute rather than the female citizen who was the quintessentially visible woman; 
see Lape 2004, 76-9. The statement also suggests that Euxitheus’ mother is well known, which in 
itself could cast a cloud on her respectability; see Hunter 1990, 1994, on gossip, and Schaps 1977. 
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Although Euxitheus attributes this law to Solon, the democratic 
founding father, most scholars believe that this provision was passed 
later, probably supplementing the existing slander laws. Perhaps, as 
MacDowell suggests, the law was intended “to prevent remarks like the 
fifth-century jokes against Euripides’ mother for being a greengrocer.””4 
Although I suspect that MacDowell is correct to associate the law with 
this type of abuse, I do not think the law was passed to prevent comic 
poets from mocking the relatives of prominent men but rather to 
protect the status dignity of ordinary citizens. Euxitheus himself gives 
us a clue as to why such a law might have seemed necessary when he 
describes the situation in the city in the years following the defeat in 
the Peloponnesian War. 


Poverty compels freemen to perform many servile acts, for which they 
should be pitied rather than ruined. For I have heard that many women 
have become wet nurses and weavers and fruit pickers owing to the 
misfortunes of the city in those days, women of civic birth too (astai 
gunaikes ) (57.45). 


During the second half of the fifth century, the combined effects 
of war and plague reduced the citizen population by about one-half. 
Similarly, the slave population was reduced by mass desertions and 


by the Arginusae enfranchisements (see the discussion in Chapter 6).”° 
Given these circumstances, and the city’s generally depressed financial 
condition in the years following the war, it only makes sense that more 


citizen women would have needed to work, to fend for themselves and 


66 


the remnants of their families.°° The sudden increase in the number of 


$3 Although Euxitheus cites the law as Solonian, this attribution is probably incorrect; see Ruschen- 
busch 1966, on F 117. 

64 MacDowell 1978, 128. 

% For the size of the population in Athens before and after the war, see Akrigg 2007, Hansen 2006, 
Moreno 2007, Scheidel 2007, Strauss 1986. 


66 For Athens’ economic situation after the war, see Strauss 1986. 
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female citizens working in the highly public space of the agora in close 
proximity to slaves and freed persons no doubt worked to compromise 


the city’s all-important status distinctions.” 


This may explain why 
the law explicitly identifies female citizens (politida1) as well as males 
(politai) as protected from occupation slander (Dem. 57, 30). 

The law Euxitheus cites is exceptional not only for specifically 
affording protection to female citizens but also for the type of slander 
it prohibits. From another lawsuit, we learn that certain forms of false 
speech were also counted as slander. For instance, it was illegal to 
falsely call a citizen a mother- or father-beater, or to claim that he 
had thrown away his shield (Lys. 10). By contrast, falsely calling a 
person a foreigner or a slave or claiming that they had such ancestry 
did not qualify as slander (as far as we know). Such language was 
probably tolerated because the Athenians did not wish to preempt or 
curtail speech that might lead to the discovery of imposters.” The 
law Euxitheus cites, however, does not prohibit false speech per se but 
rather forbids impugning a citizen because they happen to work in the 
agora. In so doing, it protects the citizen’s basic dignity.” 

Accordingly, by casting his opponents’ claim in terms of a reproach 


for working in the market, basically for being poor, Euxitheus seeks 


6 


3 


Elite critics of the democracy were fond of emphasizing that it was impossible to distinguish 
citizens from slaves in Athens. According to Pseudo-Xenophon, one cannot hit slaves and metics 
in Athens because “if it were customary for a slave (or metic or freedman) to be struck by a free 
man, you would often hit an Athenian citizen by mistake on the assumption that he was a slave. 
For the people there are no better dressed than the slaves and metics, nor are they any more better 
looking” (Ath. 1.10). 

For the provisions against slander, see MacDowell 1978, 126-9; Wallace 1994. 

Although Plutarch reports that Solon made it illegal to abuse people in temples, in the law courts, 
and in certain other public places (Sol. 21), there is no shortage of slanderous abuse in the Attic 
lawsuits. 

For the Athenians as encouraging debates and lawsuits on issues of citizen identity, see Connor 
1994, 40-1. 

™ In this, it is perhaps analogous to Solon’s provision prohibiting speaking ill of the dead (Plut. 
Sol. 21). 
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to reframe the legal issue, shifting it from possible allegations of his 
mother’s servility to the question of his opponents’ slanderous speech, 
an offense that in this case also constitutes a harm to democratic 
ideology.” Similarly, by calling attention to his family’s poverty, par- 
ticularly at the end of the war, he is able to play on the sympathies of 
the democratic jury. While admitting that his mother’s employment 
history is not as they might wish, Euxitheus can nevertheless point out 
that this has no bearing on the matter of either his own or her citizen 
identity. 


For even if to be a nurse is a lowly thing, I do not shun the truth. For it 
is not our being poor that should mark as wrongdoers but our not being 
citizens; and the present trial has to do, not with our fortune or money, 


but with our descent (genos) (45). 


Euxitheus explains that if his opponents really thought his mother 
was a noncitizen, they should have checked to see whether she was 
listed as paying the market tax imposed on aliens who did business in 
the agora (34).”’ We might think that this reasoning is circular, since 
Eubulides was arguing that Euxitheus was a counterfeit citizen, and 
hence that neither he nor his mother (if she was similarly concealing 


7 Commenting on the slander law and Euxitheus’ case, D. Cohen states: “This law testifies to one 
of the fundamental and paradoxical tensions or contradictions in Athenian society. Despite its 
radical democratic institutions and its egalitarian ideology of equality before the law and so 
on, despite the fact that poorer Athenians could and did play a vital role in civic institutions, 
aristocratic/oligarchic values concerning the demeaning qualities of laboring for one’s livelihood 
persisted. ... In this period of the mid-fourth century, when Athens was purging the ‘unworthy’ 
from citizenship, such social prejudices could be mobilized to support attacks on individuals like 
the speaker” (1998, 59). I am not so sure, however, that Euxitheus’ claim that Eubulides’ attacks 
on his family’s status targeted their poverty should be taken at face value. I suspect, rather, that 
Euxitheus (or, more precisely, Demosthenes, his logographer) reframed Eubulides’ attacks from 
the register of birth into class precisely in order to elicit the jury’s anger at Eubulides. Of course, 
the very fact that a jury might be expected to get angry at Eubulides’ supposed behavior likely 
speaks to class tensions. 

® For discussion, see MacDowell 1978, 156. 
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her status) would have registered to pay such a tax or to pay the metic 
tax (55). But Euxitheus adduces the fact that neither he nor his mother 
ever paid the taxes imposed on noncitizens as prima facie evidence 
that they are citizens. Just as evidence based on past occupation could 
serve to buttress a status/identity claim, so too could evidence of past 
association and privilige; that is, the absence of his mother’s name from 
the market tax roster demonstrates that no one ever suspected her of 
being a noncitizen; and to Athenian jurors, this freedom from suspicion 
counted as relevant evidence.” 

Euxitheus’ case shows that although one’s labor was an ingredient 
in the performance of status and identity — for men and women — what 
exactly it signified was not entirely transparent. At the end of the day, 
birth and ancestry were what really mattered.” The Athenians assumed 
that a citizen’s birth identity would be common knowledge in his (or 
her) local neighborhood. We know this from a number of sources, 
including Aeschines’ assessment of jurors’ attitudes in the appeals cases 


resulting from this particular scrutiny. 


Whenever the accuser says: “Jurors, the demesmen with their vote 
rejected this man on oath, though nobody in the world accused him or 
bore witness against him; they voted on the basis of their own 
knowledge,” and without hesitation, I think, you make a commotion, 
convinced that the man on trial has no claim to citizen rights. For your 
view, I think, is that you need no further discussion or testimony in 


matters that a man knows himself for certain. (1.77-9)”° 


Euxitheus is well aware of this perception: he implores the jurors not 
to view the demesmens’ behavior as presumptive proof that he has no 
claim to citizenship (6). In fact, his appeal hinges as much on countering 


74 On Athenian understandings of relevance, see Lanni 2006. 
75 See, however, Cohen 1998, 59. 
76 Translation adapted from Carey 2000. 
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Eubulides’ charges against his parents as on explaining why the vote 
in the deme went against him at all. To this end, he reports that 
Eubulides fixed the vote by ensuring that it would happen late in the 
day, when more than half of the demesmen had gone home, and by 
giving his friends two and three ballots apiece, enabling them to stack 
the deck against Euxitheus (10, 13). Euxitheus supports his account by 
describing other abuses that occurred in his deme, stories of some who 
were unjustly excluded and others (foreigners) who were included for 
a price (58-9). In this way, he seeks to transfer the jurors’ anger from 
him to a handful of corrupt demesmen — Eubulides and his friends — 
who were behaving as if citizenship were theirs to sell. 

Euxitheus’ case allows us to see how social actors operated within 
the norms of civic exclusivity and racial citizenship; according to 
Euxitheus, self-interest and opportunism motivated Eubulides’ alleged 
plot against him rather than actual fears or suspicion about his ancestry. 
Whether or not we believe Euxitheus’ version of events, clearly he 
believed that the jurors would find his story — that Eubulides used the 
scrutiny to further a personal feud — reasonable. Aeschines makes a 
similar assumption about what jurors would see as plausible behavior 
in telling the following story of how Timarchus endeavored to turn 


the scrutiny into a personal money-making venture: 


[Oh the occasion of the scrutiny, he took in two thousand drachmas. 
For he asserted that Philotades of Cydathenaeon, a citizen, was a 
former slave of his own, and he persuaded the members of the deme to 
disfranchise him. (1.114) 


According to Aeschines, the plot eventually failed because Timarchus 
was discovered to have taken a bribe from Philotades’ brother-in-law 
(1.115). This evidence that citizens used the institutions and ideology 


7 Bribery appears to have been a common route to counterfeit citizenship. Some demes (and hence 
deme officials) were notorious for corruption in this regard (see the following discussion on Dem. 
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pertaining to racial citizenship for selective and self-interested ends 
is similar to what historians have found in trials of racial identity in 
the United States between the late eighteenth and early twenteenth 
century.” During Jim Crow, white communities could and did live 
with racial ambiguity, sharing privileges that were supposed to be for 
whites only with those suspected of having African ancestry.” In many 
cases, the race card was played only when people had a grievance about 
something else (money, an inheritance) or a personal feud.*° 

To emphasize that individuals in court cases manipulated ideas 
about birth and ancestry for their own interested ends (whether in 
Athens or in the American South) is not to deny or diminish the force 
of those ideas in shaping societies and people’s lives. Rather, what these 
examples clarify is one of the reasons that racial identities are so danger- 
ous. For instance, it may be the case that not many Athenians believed 
in the myth of autochthony or in the ideas about Athenian purity 
that the myth and the norms of citizenship encouraged. As we saw in 
Chapter 3, this is what some scholars argue in reference to Euripides’ 
lon, namely, that the Athenians would not have seriously believed 
the autochthony myth and the story of Athenian birth purity as the 
play depicts them. However, although it might seem counterintuitive, 


whether or not the Athenians believed or always believed their own 


57.59). It was also thought that impoverished and childless citizens were susceptible to being bribed 
to adopt an alien in exchange for financial assistance or services of some kind (Is. 12.2; on this 
speech, see further Wyse 1904, 714-23, Kapparis 2005, 89-90). 
78 Sharfstein 2003, Gross 2008. 
Sharfstein states, “It is no exaggeration to say that at the height of Jim Crow, people - even and 
perhaps the most rabid of racists - understood what a legal fiction was... .[A]cross the South at 
the turn of the twentieth century, ostensibly white people who were socially accepted as white 
had African ancestry” (2003, 1475). 
An example of how individuals manipulated race in the context of personal feuding is exemplified 
in Spencer v. Looney, a Jim Crow -era slander case (1914) from Buchanan County, Virginia. Although 
the Looney and Spencer families had been friendly, and even linked by marriage, George Looney 
began to accuse the Spencers of having Negro blood after Jack Spencer was accused of killing his 
brother. After Looney was able to have the Spencer children excluded from an all-white school, 
Spencer sued for slander, but eventually lost the case. For this case, see Sharfstein 2003 and Gross 
2008, 132-5. 
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official ideology is not the right question to ask when considering the 
operation of racial citizenship. Rather, there is a need to examine its 
effects in making certain things thinkable and possible that would not 
otherwise be so. Irrespective of the belief question, racial ideology was 
recruited for a variety of ends, to get at enemies, to make money, to 
justify the key norms of Athenian political culture, to explain Athenian 
defeats and failures when this became a desirable end. And each time 
racialism was employed as a legal, political, or historiographic fiction, 
it gained power and plausibility, making it much easier to appeal to 
the next time around. 

I want to conclude this discussion of Euxitheus’ appeal by returning 
to the issue of the scrutiny that produced the litigation. For while 
individuals may have used the scrutiny for personal reasons having 
nothing to do racial citizenship, the scrutiny itself was certainly moti- 
vated by the perception that the citizen body was rife with counterfeits 
and frauds. According to Euxitheus, the Athenians implemented the 
review because there was widespread anger at men who had illegally 
forced their way into the demes (Dem. 57.49). If this is correct, and there 
is no reason to doubt Euxitheus on this point, we can discern a clear 
difference between this event and the fifth-century review. In the fifth 
century, the influx of material goods provided a motivation for conceiv- 
ing and embracing the racialist implications of the new requirements 
for citizenship. One hundred years later, however, citizen identity 


or its status honor appears to be the resource in need of protection.” 


8&1 S, Harrison (1999, 2006) argues that ethnic conflict sometimes arises not because of intractable 
ethnic differences but rather because of the perceived similarity of the ethnic other. He suggests 
that conflict can arise because identity is itself regarded as a scarce resource that others or outsiders 
might appropriate. To maintain a sense of distinctiveness in such situations, he suggests that 
individuals and groups endeavor to retain certain “inalienable possessions,” material goods and 
“identity symbols,” the social practices, institutions, and rituals through which social identities 
are created, performed, and reproduced. Viewing identity as a scarce resource is attractive in the 
context of Athenian racial citizenship for two reasons. First, citizen identity was literally tied to 
a scarce resource, namely, the ability to own land in Attica. And second, many of the noncitizens 


with whom the Athenians shared their polis no doubt did seem disturbingly similar. 
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Perhaps, like a material resource, it was regarded as finite or lim- 
ited, and so vulnerable to overextension. Illegal aliens undermined 
citizen identity not only by usurping the privileges of citizenship 
(e.g., freedom from the metic tax), but also by eroding the border 
between citizen and noncitizen against which citizen identity was 
defined.” 

While the citizens’ anger at men believed to be stealing their honor 
and privilige was behind the review, why this anger and the fear behind 
it suddenly coalesced remains an open question. That is, why did anx- 
ieties about citizenship fraud become powerful enough to prompt the 
review in the first place?” The answer, I think, has to do less with the 
perceived material benefits of citizenship than with the explanatory 
work the idea of citizenship fraud was able to perform. In the previ- 
ous chapter, I reviewed Aeschines’ use of a selective history linking 
Athenian military defeats to foreigners and illegal aliens (2.172ff.). In 
his Embassy speech, he describes the contemporary situation in 343 as 


follows: 


But now men who have been illegally registered as citizens (anthropoi 
pareggraptoi gegenémenoi politai), constantly attaching to 
themselves whatever element in the city is corrupt, and following a 
policy of war after war, in peace ever prophesying danger, and so 


working on ambitious and over-excitable minds, yet when war comes 


$2 For the oppositional component of citizen identity, see Chapter 1. 

83 See Sealey 1993, 168. In a recent study of immigration offenses in Athenian law, K. Kapparis 
ventures “an educated guess.” He suggests that a “feeling of superiority” might have motivated 
the review due to the city’s increased prosperity and strength in the previous fifteen years (2005, 
94). Hansen (1991, 95) suggests that Philip’s expulsion of the Athenian cleruchs from Thrace may 
have motivated the scrutiny. The scrutiny, though, is just one of several pieces of evidence that 
speaks to a generalized anxiety about fraudulent citizens. In his embassy speech, 343 (discussed in 
Chapter 4), Aeschines harps on the misdeeds of illegal aliens. The prosecution of Neaera on a xenia 
charge also took place sometime between 343 and 340. Zelnick-Abramovitz (2005, 278) suggests a 
growing concern to protect citizenship in the 340s and 330s may stand behind the enactment of 
the “laws of the manumitted slaves.” 
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never touching arms themselves....men who father children with 


courtesans ...°4 


Two years after the polis reviewed the citizen body to remove aliens 
and other abusers, Aeschines continues to harp on the problem of 
counterfeit citizens and the damage they are doing to the Athenian 
polis and policy (see Aes. 2.71, 76). He specifically speaks of men who 
are “illegally registered” (in the demes) and men who father children 
with courtesans — an issue at the heart of the only extant xenia case 
we have, as we will see. I would argue that fears about counterfeit 
citizens acquired a new urgency in the 340s not necessarily because 
there was an actual increase in citizenship fraud but rather because the 
Athenians were desperately seeking to explain the downturn in their 
military and diplomatic fortunes. An important expedition (349/8) on 
the neighboring island of Euboea, crucial for the defense of Attic 
borders, ended in disgrace; the Athenian assistance to the besieged city 
of Olynthus was too little, too late; Philip of Macedon destroyed the 
city in 348. And the Peace of Philocrates, concluded with Philip of 
Macedon in 346, did not go as promised. Philip immediately destroyed 
the Phocian cities, allies of Athens who had helped protect the Attic 
border from Thebes.” Although we might be tempted to say that Philip 
was the reason for Athenian frustrations and growing insecurity, they 
were clearly unprepared to accept an explanation that pointed to their 
own inferiority. Instead, they began to suspect that their own identity 
had been compromised by spurious citizens who were detrimentally 
affecting civic policy and undermining civic strength. Viewed from 


this perspective, the scrutiny appears as a kind of scapegoat ritual, 


84 For the complete passage, see Chapter 4. 

85 For the complex sequence of events leading to the Peace of Philocrates, see Montgomery 1983, 
Buckler 2000, and Harris 1995. For the Amphictyonic Council’s punishment of the Phocian cities 
with Philip’s backing, see D.S. 16.60.1-3. On the settlement of the Third Sacred War and Philip’s 


motives, see Ellis 1976. 
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a face-saving way of accounting for the loss of civic strength and a 


strategy for its renewal. 
8y 


APOLLODORUS AND THE STATUS ANXIETY 
OF THE NATURALIZED CITIZEN 

The question of citizen identity was clearly in the air during the 
340s. Just a few years after the scrutiny, sometime between 343 and 
340, Apollodorus brought a former Corinthian prostitute to trial for 
usurping Athenian citizenship.*° Although the scrutiny was almost 
certainly not motivated by anxieties about female aliens, it opened the 
door to more pointed consideration of exactly who was a citizen — 
and Apollodorus seized that opening. It is important to note that 
the prosecution is highly idiosyncratic, given Apollodorus’ own back- 
ground as the son of a naturalized citizen with probable non-Greek 
origins.” Apollodorus’ father was the wealthy banker Pasion, who, 
after being freed, had been granted citizenship sometime in the 380s."° 
Apollodorus, a self-described “citizen by decree,” was included in his 
father’s grant. Scholars have argued both that Apollodorus suffered 
prejudice because of his naturalized status and that he was cognizant 
of being a second-class citizen, despite his involvement in Athenian 
politics and his strong record of public and private munificence.”’ 


Before turning to the prosecution, it will be useful to review some 


There is a growing body of scholarship on the social and ideological issues at stake in Demosthenes 
59; see Carey 1992; Glazebrook 2005a; Hamel 2003; Kapparis 1999; McClure 2003, passim; Miner 
2003; Omitowojo 2002, 41-8; Patterson 1994. 

His father, Pasion, was likely of Phoenician origin; see Trevett 1992, 1, following Davies 1971; APF, 
11672. Trevett (1992, 160) points out that freedmen seem to have been subject to more prejudice 
than freeborn metics; see further Whitehead 1977, 114-16; Zelnick-Abramowitz 2005, 333. 

For Pasion, see Cohen 1992, 81-106; Davies 1971, 428-42; M. Osborne, 1981-83, vol. 3, 48-9; Zelnick- 
Abramovitz 2005, 324-7. 


88 


89 M. Osborne 1981-83, vol. 4, 196; Trevett 1992, 174-6; for Apollodorus’ liturgies, see Trevett 1992, 


171-2; Dem. 45.78. 
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of the evidence for prejudice against Apollodorus and for his own 
keen sense of status anxiety, as these dynamics animate the rhetori- 
cal strategies he deploys to “other” Neaera and to malign her citizen 
accomplice. 

Apollodorus seems to have earned the scorn of at least some citizens 
not because he was a naturalized citizen per se, but specifically because 
of his conspicuous involvement in the city’s affairs.” The most explicit 
evidence concerns the actions of Polycles, a citizen appointed to take 
over the expenses of a trireme after Apollodorus’ term had ended. When 
urged to come to an agreement regarding payment for the ship’s equip- 
ment, Polycles allegedly responded: “The mouse has tasted pitch; for he 
wanted to be Athenian” (Dem. 50.26). With the proverb, Polycles sug- 
gests that Apollodorus’ troubles are the result of his own overreaching. 
Perhaps, then, the prejudice against naturalized citizens was generally 
latent, becoming manifest only when the naturalized citizen tried to 
act too much like a citizen by birth. 

Apollodorus’ deep insecurity is emblematized by his claim to per- 
form more liturgies than strictly necessary (Dem. 45.78).’* His behavior 
in this regard was not unreasonable, however, since the Athenians 
expected naturalized citizens to continue to perform public services 
after their award; and it was always possible for an award to be revoked.” 
But Apollodorus’ attack on Phormion’s origins and behavior speaks 
more conspicuously to a sense of shame about his own ancestral her- 


itage. A few years prior to the prosecution of Neaera, perhaps as early 


3 


Trevett 1992, 177-8. 

For this incident, see further Trevett 1992, 176-7. For the date of Dem. 50 (~360-358), see Trevett 
1992, 42. 

For the practice and ideology of liturgical donation, see Christ 1990; Ober 1989, 228; Johnstone 
1999, 94-6. 

Apollodorus was obviously aware of this possibility as he discusses cases in which the Athenians 


o 
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later revoked citizenship grants (59.91). 
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as 368/7, in the context of a prosecution of Stephanus for giving false 
witness testimony on Phormion’s behalf, Apollodorus had launched a 
virulent attack on Phormion’s servile origins and allegedly scandalous 
behavior (Dem. 36).?4 

At his death, Pasion left control of his bank and shield factory 
to Phormion, his former slave, rather than to his son Apollodorus. 
(Pasion also made Phormion the guardian of his younger son, Pasicles.)”” 
The terms of Pasion’s will also gave his wife, Archippe (Apollodorus’ 
mother) to Phormion in marriage. After Archippe’s death, Apollodorus 
sued Phormion for stealing the bank’s funds. Although Apollodorus 
lost the suit, he tried to reopen the case by undermining the verac- 
ity of Phormion’s witnesses; to this end, he prosecuted Stephanus for 
giving false witness testimony. In this speech, Apollodorus attacks 
Phormion for being a barbarian and a slave, for solecizing (i.e., for not 
speaking good Greek because of his foreign origins), and for commit- 
ting a host of status harms to natural citizens, such as hiring them 
for prostitution and seducing their wives (Dem. 36.30, 73-5, 79). More 
bizarrely, he draws a firm line between the jurors and himself as mas- 
ters and Phormion and others of his status as slaves (Dem. 36.86); but 
the jurors were well aware of the selective flexibility of that line, as the 
presence of the son of a former slave before them, filling the role of 
prosecutor, surely emphasized. Commentators have understandably 
had a difficult time in accounting for Apollodorus’ rhetorical strategy 
here; indeed, most have assumed some psychological explanation to 
the effect that Apollodorus was seeking to disavow and distance him- 


96 


self from his own family background.” Whatever the precise nature 


v 
= 


Dem. 36 has been variously dated to 368/7 and 352/1; for a summary of the difficulties in dating 
this speech, see Trevett 1992, 48. 


5 See Davies (1971, 428) for the conflict between heredity and the requirements of professional 
competence in the sphere of banking. 


6 See further Trevett 1992, 175; M. Osborne 1981-83, vol. 4, 196. 
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of Apollodorus’ psychic wounds, they appear to have been doubly 
determined by his status as both naturalized and the son of a former 
slave. 

Apollodorus’ behavior in vilifying Phormion’s birth and deeds is 
consistent with one of the basic tenets of social identity theory, namely, 
that the strongest supporters of group norms often turn out to be new 
and/or marginalized members.” As a citizen by decree, Apollodorus 
was acutely aware that his standing in the citizen body was far from 
secure. Throughout his public career, he constantly endeavored to ward 
off the perception of marginal membership by acting “more Athenian 
than the Athenians,” as Trevett aptly puts it.’ Apollodorus’ study of 
Athenian law and history should surely be seen in this context as an 
effort to secure his belonging.” But he also engaged in one of the most 
potent ways of affirming group membership, namely, claiming that 
others do not belong.'°° 

Although Apollodorus may not have had much success in deploying 
this strategy against Phormion, his attacks on Phormion were basically 
a warm-up for his prosecution of Neaera. In his speech against her, 
Apollodorus seeks to perform his own belonging by insistently point- 
ing to one who does not and cannot belong, Neaera, a Corinthian 
ex-slave prostitute who, he claims, has been illegally usurping 
Athenian citizenship.’ Theomnestus formally brought the lawsuit, 
and accordingly he introduces the case. In his opening remarks, he 
provides key background information regarding the long-standing 


%7 See Pickett and Brewer 2005, 89. 

Trevett 1992, 178. 

9 See Dem. 59.15. 

Pickett and Brewer 2005, 90. 

To clarify, Neaera’s work as a prostitute was not illegal in Athenian law; for the regulation of 
sexual offenses in Athenian law, see Cantarella 2005; Cohen 1991a, 1991b; Foxhall 1991; Lape 2006; 
Omitowoju 2002; Todd 2006; Wallace 1995. For sexual mores more generally, and their interface 
with other ideologies, see Skinner 2005. 
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enmity between Stephanus and Apollodorus. According to his ver- 
sion of events, Stephanus had twice previously tried to disfranchise 
Apollodorus. After defeating Apollodorus’ decree, which proposed to 
transfer funds from the theoric to the stratiotic fund in order to contain 
and combat Philip’s aggression in Greece, Stephanus proposed a fine 


102 


of fifteen talents.” In suggesting this astronomical sum, a fortune he 
knew Apollodorus would never be able to pay, he was deliberately 
seeking to deprive Apollodorus of citizenship (ie. by turning him 
into a state debtor), at least according to Theomnestus (Dem. 59.6-8). 
When this ploy was evidently frustrated by the jurors in the case, who 
lowered the fine to a single talent, Stephanus tried again, fabricating 
a story that Apollodorus had killed a woman in order to prosecute 
him for murder. In this incident, Theomnestus claims that Stephanus 
had accepted money to secure either Apollodorus’ exile or his disfran- 
chisement (Dem. 59.10). Whatever else was going on with these events, 
Theomnestus’ account clearly reveals that Apollodorus believed his 
status was under siege from enemies who would stoop to anything 
to achieve their aims.!” In this context, to consolidate or retrieve his 
own sense of belonging and to repay Stephanus, Apollodorus attacked 
someone who could not fight back, someone who did not and could 


not belong. 


COUNTERFEITING MARRIAGE, OR How TO BE AN ILLEGAL ALIEN 
(DEM. 59, “AGAINST NEAERA”) 

Apollodorus prosecuted Neaera for fraudulently living in a citizen 
marriage with Stephanus under the law criminalizing mixed marriages 


102 Apollodorus’ proposal was likely animated by the Athenian need to send forces to both Euboia 
and Olynthus in 348. For this litigation and the theoric fund, see Carey 1992, 152-7; Trevett 1992, 
143. For the historical context more broadly, see Macurdy 1942. 

193 For other plots against Apollodorus, see also [Dem.] 53 (Against Nicostratus), 15-17. 
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probably passed sometime in the 38os.'°* This legislation criminal- 
ized all forms of mixed marriage between Athenian citizens (men and 
women) and noncitizens. Although such marriages were technically 
ruled out by the Periclean citizenship law, the new legislation not only 
made the prohibition explicit but also attached formal penalties to the 
citizen participant in such relationships.” Apollodorus quotes the law 
as follows (Dem. 59.16): 


Ifan alien man shall cohabit (sunoiké) /i.e., live in marriage] with a 
native woman (asté) by any means or trick whatsoever, he may be 
indicted before the Thesmothetae by anyone who wishes from among the 
Athenians who have the right to do so. And if he be convicted, he shall 
be sold, himself and his property, and the third part shall belong to the 
one securing the conviction. The same principle shall hold if an alien 
woman shall live as wife with a native man (astō), and the Athenian 
who lives as husband with an alien woman shall be fined one thousand 


drachmae. 


Later in the speech, Apollodorus quotes an additional law (which 
is likely part of the same law quoted in 59.16) forbidding citizens from 
giving noncitizen women in marriage (Dem. 59.52).'°° These laws called 
new attention not only to the racial axis of citizen identity, but also to 


104 Although all scholars agree that this law dates from the fourth century, there is debate about 
the decade to which it belongs. Gernet (1960, 67 n. 30) suggests that the law dates from about 350. 
Carey (1991, 85 n. 10) adds support for this date by mentioning its proximity to the scrutiny of 
346, i.e., a time when an anxiety about boundary violations was in the air. What seems to push 
against this view, however, is Apollodorus’ failure to characterize the law as a recent passage in the 
prosecution of Neaera around 340. See also Whitehead 1986 (after 368); A. Harrison 1968-71 (before 
340); Bickerman 1975, 272ff. I agree with Kapparis (1999, 202) that the most likely date for the law 
is the 380s. See further Chapter 6 for viewing the law as part of the reinstallation of racialism that 
occurred after the Peloponnesian and civil wars. 

105 A. Harrison 1968-71, vol. 1, 26. 

1% Ibid., 27; Kapparis 1999, 198. 
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the sex and gender performatives it required. Whereas the citizenship 
laws (Pericles’ and Aristophon’s) identify the citizen with reference to 
native parentage and kinship (respectively), the new legislation more 
explicitly identifies the citizen on the basis of his own marriage and 
procreative practices. That is, the good citizen is implicitly defined 
as one who actively upholds the polis’s racial boundary by engaging 
in selective marriage and reproductive practices. Apollodorus seems 
to have grasped this implication, since he assails Stephanus through- 
out the speech for the manifold ways in which he violates the city’s 
marriage and citizenship laws for his own financial gain. 

Before considering the speech in any detail, we need to consider the 
basic question of exactly what kind of action Apollodorus brought. In 
a recent study, K. Kapparis states that “modern scholars keep confusing 
the case of Apollodorus against Neaera with a graphé xenias.”'” He 
points out that the graphé xenias dates to the fifth century, whereas 
the law at issue in Demosthenes 59 certainly belongs to the fourth 
century. The problem is that we simply do not know whether the 
legislation on marriage fraud was seen as an amendment to the graphé 
xenias or to the citizenship law itself, as Kapparis assumes. For our 
purposes, the problem of classifying the prosecution usefully highlights 
an idiosyncrasy of Athenian citizenship practice: there was more than 
one way to be an illegal alien. 

Bribery was believed to be a common route to spurious citizenship, as 
I discussed earlier. In the case of adult women, however, the back-door 
routes to citizenship fraud involved intermarrying with an Athenian 
citizen (male noncitizens could also employ this strategy). What I have 
not discussed up to this point is fraudulent legitimation. That is, Athe- 
nians could and did knowingly and unknowingly pass off their bastard 


17 Kapparis (2005, 78). The majority of scholars treat Dem. 59 as a graphé xenias; see, e.g., Diller 1937, 
96; Glazebrook 2005, 163; Patterson 1998, 111; Scafuro 1994, 178; Todd 1993, 176. In his review of 
Hamel, Worthington also refers to the case as a graphé xenias (2003). 
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children (whether of half or whole Athenian parentage) as legitimate. 
Prior to Cleisthenes’ reforms and the creation of the deme system, a 
child’s legitimacy (and eventual citizenship) were monitored by the 
phratries at important festivals, particularly at the yearly Apaturia; 
even after the Cleisthenic reforms, the phratries continued to moni- 
tor legitimacy and hence citizenship. In addition, there were similar 
identity-making and identity-verifying rituals at the genos level, albeit 
of limited scope as not every citizen belonged to a genos.'** The persis- 
tence of these practices supplied an important element of redundancy 
in the creation and protection of civic legitimacy. 

Although there are some uncertainties surrounding phratry enroll- 
ment, it is clear that citizens introduced male children twice, usually 
at the first Apaturia after their birth, and again when they reached 
puberty.’ Although there do not seem to have been precise rules 
regarding the child’s age at the first introduction, introducing a child 
late — say, after age four — aroused the suspicion that the child was 
illegitimate." At the first introduction, the child’s father swore an 
oath over a sacrificial victim that the child was his own and born from 
a woman to whom he was married in accordance with the law. If the 
child was recognized as legitimate by the phratry members (and/or by 
the gennétai in other rituals), it created a presumption that the child 


was in fact legitimate, which would increase his chances of passing 


108 Since not every citizen belonged to a genos, the gene could not have monitored legitimacy for the 
entire polis (see Golden 1990, 26). Phratries, however, were open to all Athenians; but as Golden 
(1990, 26) points out, “this need not mean that all in fact belonged to one.” Lambert (1993, 20) and 
Parker (1996, 104), on the other hand, argue that all citizens belonged to a phratry. 

109 Male children were introduced to the phratry in two processes; the first occurred at the Apaturia 

festival, probably before they reached age four; see Golden 1990, 26; Hedrick 1990, 26; Lambert 

1993, 161-3; Ogden 1996, 110; Roussel 1976, 105, 43; Wyse 1904, 358, with Dem. 57.54, Is. 3.75-6, 8.19. 

Male children were presented a second time when they reached the age for the koureion sacrifice, 

around sixteen; see further Lambert 1993, 163-8; Roussel 1976, 143-5; genos introductions probably 

also took place sometime in the child’s first year; Golden 1990, 25-6; Ogden 1996, 115-17. 

"© Being introduced to the phratry at a later age raised a red flag; see Lambert 1993, 162; Ogden 

1996, 111. 
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the second phratry introduction and the dokimasia for citizenship that 
followed shortly thereafter.’ At any rate, there would be a pool of 
witnesses available from prior communal events to testify that the 
candidate had been accepted as legitimate in the past.’ Whether or 
not female children were regularly introduced to the phratry remains 
a matter of debate.” It does appear, however, that men introduced 
their wives to their phratries shortly after their marriage.'* By doing 
so, they tried to ensure that children born from their wives would be 
recognized as legitimate. Again, ritual redundancy, rather than offi- 
cial records, appears to have been a key vehicle for monitoring and 
establishing identities. 

Still, in an era before blood and DNA testing, such rituals were 
only as reliable as the citizens who participated in them. For instance, 
it was possible for a male citizen, knowingly or not, to introduce an 
illegitimate son to the phratry and/or to the genos, and eventually to 


15 


the deme." Conversely, a man could pass off a bastard daughter (or 


a partner’s daughter) as legitimate by betrothing her to a citizen." 
A man who was detected in this was liable to prosecution with a 


graphé xenés engués, perhaps a subdivision within the xenia law (59.52). 


™ Tt is likely that the names of male members were recorded in the phratry register, probably after 
their second introduction and review. 

12 On the importance of witnesses to verify status/identity claims, see Bertrand 2007; Humphreys 

1985b, 1986; Rudhardt 1962, Scafuro 1994. 


13 On the occasional introduction of female children to the phratry, see Is. 3.73, 76. See Lambert 


(1993, 36, 178-81), arguing that men introduced daughters intended to be epikleroi. See also Golden 
(1985, 9-13) and Kearns (1989, 77) for the view that female children were routinely introduced to the 
phratry. For the opposite view, that female children were not considered members of the phratry, 
see Gould 1980, 40-2. 


14 See Is. 8.19. 
Il 


a 


In the formulaic oath sworn in these rituals, the citizen guaranteed the truth of his oath by cursing 
himself and his oikos with utter destruction (infertility) should he be lying; see further Cole 1996. 
"6 Rhodes (1978, 91) and Ogden (1996, 165) suggest that female bastards were more easily passed off 
as legitimate due to the less rigorous procedures for monitoring female identity. In the betrothal 
or engué ceremony, Athenian men pledged their daughters to their husbands “for the ploughing 
of legitimate children.” See further on the engué, duBois 1988, 65-78; Harrison 1968-71, vol. 1, 3-9; 


Vérilhac and Vial 1998, 232-47; Wolff 194.4, 51-3; Wyse 1904, 289-93. 
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Less commonly, a woman could fraudulently legitimate a child by 
swearing a false oath. In one case, a speaker reports that a woman, 
Plangon, accepted an oath challenge and swore falsely that Mantias 


was the father of her sons (Dem. 40.10—-11)."” 


In so doing, she effectively 
made an end run around all of the legitimation procedures (phratry 
and genos festivals) designed to protect civic legitimacy. 

If fraudulent legitimation was so easily engineered, we might ques- 
tion why we have do not have more evidence in the form of lawsuits 
pertaining to this offense." It may be that the phratry and the genos 
did a good job of policing the legitimacy of their members, catching out 
fraud before it could go further." In addition, when one of these bodies 
refused to recognize a child claimed as legitimate by a citizen father, 
the case could be settled in arbitration proceedings.” Apollodorus 
provides an account of how such a situation might unfold. He tells us 
that Stephanus gave Neaera’s daughter Phano, hence an ostensible alien, 
in legitimate marriage to Phrastor, an Athenian citizen (Dem. 59.50- 
2).°* Although Phrastor promptly divorced her when he discovered her 
true identity, Apollodorus emphasizes that it was Phano’s bad charac- 
ter — more than her bad birth — that most disqualified her for marriage. 
As we will see, one of the speech’s leitmotifs is the notion that character 


1; 


a 


On oath challenges in Athenian law, see further Hunter 1994, Mirhady 1991. 


oy 


u8 Speakers in inheritance cases, however, frequently make the argument that an opponent is illegit- 


imate or that their opponent is seeking to undermine their own legitimacy; see Chapter 2. 
19 By the same token, we might conclude that male citizens succeeded in controlling their wives’ 
sexuality, thereby eliminating another source of illegitimacy and fraudulent citizenship. This 
seems unlikely; see Ar. Th. 339-45, Lys. 1, Xenarch. fragment 4 K.-A., Cohen 1990, Roy 1997. 
For the use of arbitration to settle questions of family status, see Humphreys 1993, 6; Scafuro 1997. 
These cases would come to court only if arbitration failed. 
Most scholars assume that Phano actually was Stephanus’ legitimate daughter because Stephanus 
was able to give her in marriage twice; see Glazebrook 20052; Hamel 2003, 158; Kapparis 1999, 
36-43; Patterson 1994, 207. Carey (1992, 112, see also 105) points out, however, that the name Phano, 
with its connotations of visibility, is not appropriate for a citizen daughter. Although we cannot 
determine Phano’s actual parentage on the basis of the speech, the claim that Phano was Stephanus’ 
child simply because he was able to give her in marriage twice is itself question-begging. 
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rather than birth is the true criterion of Athenian citizenship. At the 
time of the divorce, Phano was pregnant, presumably with Phrastor’s 
child. Although he was not initially prepared to recognize the child, 
he was persuaded to do so after Phano and Neaera cared for him while 
he was suffering from a serious illness (Dem. 59.55-9). He conceded, 
according to Apollodorus, in order to secure an heir for his estate — 
specifically, so that his surviving relatives would not gain possession. 
By Apollodorus’ account, though, Phrastor was frustrated in his efforts 
because the gennétai refused to accept the child as legitimate. This is not 
surprising, since the members of the genos probably included the very 
relatives whom Phrastor wanted to cut out of his estate; for this reason, 
they had an interest in denying the child’s legitimacy. When the matter 
came to arbitration, the gennétai challenged Phrastor to swear an oath 
that the child was his by an Athenian woman whom he had married in 
accordance with the law (Dem. 59.60). Although Phrastor refused the 
oath challenge, the outcome of the arbitration remains uncertain.'** 
The failure to accept an oath challenge in itself would not have been 
decisive, though Apollodorus certainly seeks to create the impression 
that Phrastor lost the case. 

For our purposes, Phrastor’s story illustrates how the community (in 
this case, the gennétai) had a hand in monitoring legitimacy from early 
on, long before it could become a question of citizenship. We might ask 
how community members were expected to have knowledge of such 
intimate matters. One answer is gossip. Gossip was both a key mecha- 
nism of social control in Athens and a practice that specifically worked 
to protect the purity of the Attic descent group against outsiders;'”’ 
but again, the system was not immune to error or fraud. Indeed, 


122 


The fact that Apollodorus does not actually report the arbitration’s outcome has seemed to some 
commentators to be strong evidence that Phrastor succeeded in legitimating the child; see Hamel 
2003, 91-3; Kapparis 1999, 276-86, 289-93. 

3 Hunter 1994, 118. 
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it may well be the case that Phrastor was eventually successful in 
introducing an illegitimate child to the genos, although this would 
not be a guarantee that the child would later pass the dokimasia 
for citizenship. In addition, inheritance cases contain many exam- 
ples of citizens seeking to manipulate the process of legitimation in 
order to claim their share of an estate. In one case, for example, a 
speaker claims that an elderly Athenian citizen (Euctemon) was per- 
suaded by a nefarious prostitute to fraudulently legitimize her own 
sons. Although the phratry at first refused the attempt, an agreement 
was reached whereby Euctemon was able to legitimatize one of the 
boys, albeit on special terms limiting his inheritance.’*+ Whatever the 
truth of the matter, the incident well illustrates that it was possible to 
short-circuit legitimation procedures with compromises and back-door 
deals.” 

The legislation criminalizing mixed marriages and marriage fraud 
gave the polis new ways to monitor legitimacy and hence to police cit- 
izenship’s internal racial frontier. Rather than relying on traditional 
community structures and practices to winnow out the illegitimate, the 
polis established procedures for punishing the adult perpetrators of citi- 
zenship fraud, both the alien and his or her citizen accomplice; yet what 
is not clear here is whether Apollodorus’ interpretation and application 
of the law went beyond its original purpose and intent. Apollodorus 
contends that Neaera is living in a fraudulent marriage with Stephanus, 
his longtime enemy, and characterizes this as xenia. Apollodorus 
reports, however, that Stephanus intended to counterclaim that Neaera 


was a hetaira or high-class courtesan rather than his wife (59.119). >° 


124 See Davies 1971, 563; Hunter 1994, 114; MacDowell 1976, 88-91; Sealey 1984, 125-6; Wyse 1904, 
503-4. 

125 Humphreys (1993, 6) observes that Euctemon’s case suggests that rich families were able to coerce 
the phratries in such matters. 

26 On the hetaira, see Davidson 1997; Glazebrook 2005a, 2006 (in oratory); Goldhill 1998; Henry 1985 
(in comedy); Kurke 1999; McClure 2003; Reinsberg 1989. 
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To respond to this obvious rejoinder in advance, Apollodorus is obliged 
to differentiate wives from hetairai. To this end, he gives his now infa- 
mous three-tiered classification of female social identity: 


For we have courtesans for pleasure, mistresses for the daily service of 
our bodies, and wives for the production of legitimate offspring and to 
have a trusty guardian of our household property (59.122).7 


Apollodorus’ taxonomy obviously provides a distorted — that is to 
say, interested — portrait of female social identities;'** for our pur- 
pose, the key issue centers not on his accuracy or specificity, but 
rather on how Apollodorus defines the wife: she produces children 
and serves as a custodian of a man’s home.’ Since the Athenians did 
not keep official marriage records, these two criteria form the backbone 
of Apollodorus’ argument that Neaera and Stephanus lived together 
in an illicit marriage.”° First, there were children in the home. As I 
discussed above, Stephanus supposedly passed off one of Neaera’s chil- 
dren in successive citizen marriages. And second, Stephanus and Neaera 
lived together, creating the impression that Neaera was a wife and a 
household guardian rather than a courtesan solely serving Stephanus’ 
sexual needs. 

Apollodorus’ distinctions imply that the only woman a citizen 


would actually live with was his wife. According to his logic, the 


is} 
` 


On this passage, see Wolff (1944, 74) pointing out that it does not provide legal definitions; see also 
Sealey 1984, 118; Thorton 1997, 166. Apollodorus’ definition of the concubine has seemed especially 
troubling because concubinage was quite uncommon by the fourth century; see Mossé 1991; Ogden 
1996, 158-63; Patterson 1990, 55, 1991, 284. On concubines in Athens, see also Davidson 1997, 73-7; 
Kapparis 1999, 9-13; Lape 2002/03; Maffi 1989; McClure 2003, 18; Müller 1899, 710-32; Vernant 1980, 
47-8. 


28 See Gilhuly 2008 on the tripartite model of female social identities (prostitute, wife, and ritual 


oS 


performer) articulated in this speech. On the intersections between the priestess and prostitute, 
see also Faraone 2006. 

For Athenian marriage in law and ideology, see duBois 1988, 65-78; Harrison 1968-71, 3-9; 
Humphreys 1974, 88-95; Lape forthcoming, Patterson 1990, 1998, 2005; Pomeroy 1997; Vérilhac 
and Vial 1998, 65-78; Wolff 194.4, 51-3; Wyse 1904, 289-93. 


B0 See further Patterson 1994, 163. 
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presence of Neaera in Stephanus’ home entails that she is imperson- 
ating a legitimate wife. If Apollodorus’ reasoning is correct, it would 
mean that the law on marriage fraud criminalized mixed cohabita- 
tion altogether, as a state of affairs signaling marriage or its intent.” 
Nonetheless, it is doubtful that the law was intended to prohibit Athe- 
nian men from living in informal arrangements with women lacking 
the status to support a marriage. Apollodorus cleverly exploits both the 
ambiguity of Athenian practice and the vagueness of the law’s language 
in employing the general term “sunozkein” (cohabit) in the technical 
sense of “live in marriage.””’* Since the Athenians did not keep formal 
marriage records as such, it would be difficult to prove that a given 
instance of cohabitation was not intended as a marriage.” Thus, by 
prosecuting Stephanus’ consort for impersonating a citizen wife, Apol- 
lodorus put the burden of proof entirely on Stephanus. It was like 
asking him, in effect, “How long have you been beating your wife?” 


“RACE” TRUMPS CLASS: APOLLODORUS ON FEMALE 
CITIZEN IDENTITY 

The question-begging nature of the prosecution freed Apollodorus 
from having to provide evidence that Stephanus and Neaera lived 
together in marriage; by his lights, their cohabitation was proof enough. 
It also helps to explain another oddity of the prosecution narrative. 


3! When Apollodorus glosses the law’s meaning for the jurors, he claims that it forbids cohabition 


(sunotkein) between natives and aliens and the production of children (59.17). In separating cohabi- 
tation and reproduction in this way, he implies that it was illegal simply to father or bear children 
of mixed ancestry; it is doubtful that this was the case. 

B2 For discussion of swnoikein in Dem. 59.16 and elsewhere in the speech, see Just 1989, 43; Patterson 


1998, 112; Vernant 1980, 57; Wolff 194.4, 65-6. 


13 


One might argue that the gamêlia — the festival in which a citizen introduced his wife to the 
phratry — served as a tacit marriage record. To a certain extent, it did have this function. One 
wonders, however, whether citizens felt obliged to introduce second wives, especially if they 
had children from a previous marriage. In any case, even if Stephanus argued that he did not 
introduce Neaera as a wife, this would not have been sufficient to prove that Neaera was not 
impersonating a wife. Evidence that she paid either the prostitute tax or the metic tax would have 
had an exculpatory effect. 
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After having the law criminalizing mixed marriages read out, Apol- 
lodorus provides an account of Neaera’s early life and career as a 
prostitute. While this narrative provides valuable evidence for social 
history, it has nevertheless seemed out of kilter with the needs of the 
prosecution. Its relevance lies in the way it enables Apollodorus to 
establish Neaera’s ineligibility for citizenship beyond any doubt.’ In 
Apollodorus’ narrative, her ineligibility hinges on her behavior and 
circumstances, the fact that she was a prostitute used in many ways by 
many men.” 

Apollodorus provides a rags-to-riches tale of Neaera’s metamorpho- 
sis from slave prostitute to free courtesan and, finally, to fraudulent 


136 


citizen wife.’ He informs the jurors that Neaera was groomed for pros- 


titution from childhood; that she was bought and shared by two young 
men from Corinth; that they allowed her to purchase her freedom; and 
that she then came under the power of Phrynion, an Athenian citizen 
who loaned her part of the money for her freedom (59.18—32). As Apol- 
lodorus relates, however, Neaera’s freedom was not exactly free. She 
was subjected to an abusive two-year relationship that involved coerced 
sex before onlookers, so that Phrynion could advertise his privilige 


54 For the importance of Neaera’s early career to Apollodorus’ overall case, see Glazebrook 2005a, 
164; Patterson 1994, 205. 
$ On the likely veracity of Apollodorus’ narrative of the various abuses to which Neaera had been 
subject, see Omitowoju 2002, 45; Glazebrook 2005b. For violence against hetairai and pornai in 
vase painting, see Keuls 1985, Sutton 1992. 
B6 For most of the speech, Apollodorus describes Neaera as a hetaira. In some cases, however, he 
refers to her as a porné or common prostitute, as in 59.111-14. Although the line between the porné 
and the hetaira may have been blurry in practice, Apollodorus does not seem to use these terms 
interchangeably; see further Carey 1992, 140-1; Kapparis 1999, 408; Miner 2003. In general, the 
hetaira can be differentiated from the porné or “common prostitute” on the basis of the exchange 
ideology within which they operate. Whereas the hetaira was defined in terms of gift exchange — 
she was envisaged as exchanging unspecified gifts with one or more friends or clients in relatively 
enduring relationships — the porné was cast as a creature of commodity exchange, hiring her body 
out for cash to anonymous customers; see further Davidson 1997; Goldhill 1998; Kurke 1999, 186; 
McClure 2003, 18. 
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and honor (philotimia).'” Apollodorus then singles out one incident in 
which Neaera, while drunk at a victory party for Chabrias, reportedly 
had sex with many men, including the slaves, while Phrynion slept 
(59.33). 

In providing details of Neaera’s vast sexual experience, Apollodorus 
was not simply being lurid. Rather, the narrative furthers his argu- 
mentative and rhetorical needs by constructing the boundary between 
citizen and noncitizen in a way that suited his own psychological 
and situational demands, as well as providing part of the motive for 
Neaera’s alleged crime. To take the latter point first, the jurors may 
have been expected to wonder why Neaera — if she were a successful 
courtesan — would pose as a female citizen. Although Apollodorus sug- 
gests that there was money involved, seeing that a supposed citizen wife 
could charge higher fees for prostitution, he also makes the case that 
Neaera was seeking protection. Immediately after having the witness 
testimony to the events at Chabrias’ party read out, he tells us that 
Neaera ran away to Megara specifically to escape Phrynion’s abuse and 
mistreatment (59.35). It was while practicing her trade in Megara that 
Neaera met Stephanus and told him of the outrage she had suffered at 
Phrynion’s hands (59.37). According to Apollodorus, Stephanus offered 
to protect Neaera by making her his wife to prevent anyone from harm- 
ing her in Athens (59.38). Obviously, Apollodorus could not have had 
access to this intimate conversation.'* By reporting it, however, he is 
providing an important explanation for what a woman and a prostitute 
would stand to gain by posing as a citizen: namely, legal protection or 
the semblance thereof.” 


87 Dem. 59.33; for this incident, see further Hamel 2003, 39. For the valences of philotimia (aristocratic 
and democratic), see Whitehead 1986a, 1993. 


38 Kapparis (1999, 245) remarks that the narrative in this section is told from Neaera’s point of view. 


3 


3 


The fact that Neaera did not actually gain this protection perhaps indicates that she was not posing 
as Stephanus’ wife; see 59.40, 45-7. 
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By reporting the sordid details of Neaera’s past, Apollodorus wants 
to have it both ways: he seeks to explain her reasons for usurping 
citizenship and, at the same time, to underline precisely why she is 
unfit for the role to which she aspires. This double agenda helps to 
explain why commentators are divided on the question of whether 
Apollodorus seeks to vilify Neaera as sexually depraved or to garner 
sympathy for her as sexually abused.’*° Whether or not Apollodorus 
wants to present Neaera as having suffered mistreatment, he certainly 
wants to underline that her sexual experience is absolutely incompat- 
ible with that of a female citizen." In so doing, he suggests that the 
border between citizens and noncitizens is in this case impassable. But 
what lends the boundary this impenetrable quality is not birth — as the 
official ideology entails — but character. Lack of sexual respectability — 
rather than ethnic or servile ancestry — is the real roadblock to citizen- 
ship both for Neaera and for her alledged daughter Phano. 

Apollodorus employs two basic strategies to construct what might 
be called the characterological or ethical boundary between citizens 
and noncitizens: one calculated to appeal to the male jurors and one 
specifically targeting the women of Athens, those elusive female cit- 
izens. He directs his attention to female citizens toward the end of 
the speech when he asks the jurors what they will say to their wives, 
daughters, and mothers if they acquit Neaera, a woman who has pros- 
tituted herself throughout Greece and has committed hubris against 
the city and impiety toward its gods (59.110). By describing how the 
women of the city will respond to such news, Apollodorus gives us 
insight into the status dignity of female citizens, albeit in his own 
imaginative reconstruction. On the one hand, he reports that the most 
chaste women will be angered at having to share their privileges with 
a woman of Neaera’s character (59.111). In this way, he suggests that 


140 See Carey 1992, 103; Glazebrook 2005a, 170; Hamel 2003, 41. 
y 


14 On this point, see further Omitowoju 1997, 9-10. 
P 
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Athenian women were not simply the subjects of male sexual control, 
but active participants in this ideology, taking pride in their sexual 
respectability as a component of their status dignity (whether this is 
accurate or not is impossible to determine).'** On the other hand, he 
reports that the less discerning women will understand an acquittal 
as giving them carte blanche to do as they please; that is, they will 
jettison the sexual etiquette currently separating the respectable from 
the rough (59.111-12). Likewise, he claims that prostitutes will be able 
to intermarry with citizens at their discretion and, in this way, to name 
whomever they wish as fathers for their children (59.112). 
Apollodorus argues, in effect, that an acquittal for Neaera will dis- 
mantle the boundary currently separating female citizens and prosti- 
tutes. As it turns out, the source of this undoing will not be female 
promiscuity on its own. Rather, Apollodorus warns that the intro- 
duction of prostitutes into the civic marriage market will introduce a 
new element of economic competition, effectively disfranchising the 
daughters of poor citizens. Hence, he urges the jurors to protect the 
marriage prospects of the economically disadvantaged (59.112-13): 


So now you must also show concern for female citizens (politidén ), to 
prevent the daughters of poor men from becoming unmarriageable. For 
as matters stand, even if a girl is needy, the law contributes a dowry for 
her, if nature gives her even a remotely moderate appearance. But if the 
law is brought into contempt by you with this woman’s acquittal and 
becomes invalid, then without a doubt the work of prostitutes (pornôn ) 
will fall to the daughters of citizens and all those who because of poverty 
cannot be married, while the privilige of free women will fall to the 
courtesans (hetairas ), if they are given the freedom to bear children as 


they see fit and to share in civic ceremonies and rights. 


142 See also Apollodorus’ narrative of the Basilinna’s responsibilities, 59.72-87, with Patterson 1994, 


209, and Goff 2004, 171-2. 
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What is important here is not so much the plausibility of Apol- 
lodorus’ predictions as the cultural logic of his argument. By sending 
the message that courtesans may live in marriage with Athenian men, 
Neaera’s acquittal will force the daughters of the poor to become pros- 
titutes in order to earn a sufficient dowry to compete in the market for 
husbands against wealthy prostitutes. With this claim, Apollodorus 
hints at another way that racial citizenship (or simply citizen status, 
in his idiom) worked to diminish the significance of economic dispari- 
ties between citizens, as well as between citizens and noncitizens. For a 
woman, having the status to enter the marriage system (which included 
both native birth and sexual respectability) could significantly dimin- 
ish economic disadvantages such as the lack of an adequate dowry. In 
speaking of a democratic law that provided impoverished women with 
dowries, Apollodorus seems to be indirectly referring to the citizen- 
ship laws themselves.'*’ This is because the tacit effect of the Periclean 
system was to invest female citizens with a new value as the exclu- 
sive producers of citizens and Athenian-ness, a value that effectively 
trumped economic considerations. No daughter of a metic or a for- 
eigner, no matter how wealthy and well dowered, could lay claim to 
the nativity necessary to compete in this marriage system. 


FROM RACE TO CHARACTER: REFIGURING THE RACIAL FRONTIER 
Apollodorus also seeks to incite generalized male anger against 
Stephanus for what he presents as his usurpation of demotic privilige. 
To this end, he juxtaposes Neaera’s and Phano’s stories with what passes 
as a history lesson on Athenian naturalization practices. Although 
Apollodorus has clearly brought this prosecution under the aegis of 


the law criminalizing mixed marriages, when it comes time to explain 


18 Carey (1992, 113, 143) suggests that the reference to the dowry in this passage is metaphorical. While 
there is no known law stipulating that poor women receive dowries from the state, wealthy men 
may have occasionally provided dowries for the daughters of impoverished friends and relatives; 
see Lys. 19.59; Is. 10.25—6; Kapparis 1999, 407. 
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Stephanus’ part in the affair, he characterizes the offense in a slightly 
different way, by repeatedly stressing that Stephanus has perpetrated 
naturalization fraud, thereby depriving the demos of its privilege and 
right to select who, if anyone, is worthy to be Athenian (Dem. 59.28, 
44, 88, 93). In other words, according to Apollodorus’ logic, Stephanus’ 
behavior in allegedly marrying an alien is a violation of the state’s 
naturalization policies rather than a transgression against racial citi- 
zenship. To make sure the jurors understand this, Apollodorus cites 
or paraphrases the democratic naturalization law as follows: “it is not 
possible to make someone an Athenian unless he deserves to become a 
citizen because of manly virtue (andragathian) to the Athenian demos” 
(59.89)."4+ The law clarifies precisely the point Apollodorus wishes to 
make, namely, that the civic boundary was constructed in terms of 
character virtue rather than blood. 

By citing the law, Apollodorus tacitly reminds the jurors of his 
own claim to share in andragathia through the decree that awarded 
citizenship to his father and his heirs. By the same token, it is equally 
obvious that Neaera has no claim to andragathia, since this character 
virtue is gendered: only men could display andragathia on behalf of the 
demos, and hence only men could be naturalized.’ At this point in 
the narrative, Apollodorus is portraying Stephanus as the real culprit 


or mastermind behind an array of citizenship abuses.'*° 


Accordingly, 
he tells the jurors about the history of naturalization so that they will 
further understand the significance of the privileges that Stephanus 
“has taken from their control” (59.93). This is the context in which 
he offers a seeming digression on the naturalization of the Plataean 


44 For this law, see further Kapparis 1999, 364-5; M. J. Osborne 1981-3; and Chapter 6. 

45 Although there is a debate surrounding the status of the wives of enfranchised aliens, no one, to 
my knowledge, argues that they received citizenship. See Whitehead (1986c), arguing that their 
status was not legally defined, and Carey (1991), arguing that they had metic status. 

46 Although Apollodorus clearly prosecuted Neaera to get at his longtime enemy, we should not 
conclude that his attacks on Neaera are unimportant for that reason. Rather, they appeal to basic 


Athenian concerns to protect civic and familial legitimacy; see Patterson 1994, 203. 
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refugees that occurred in 427. He takes pains to emphasize the many 
services performed by the Plataeans in virtue of which they garnered 
their award (59.94-106)."*” At the same time, he clarifies the Athenian 
provisions that were intended to ensure that falsely claiming Plataean 
status would not become a back-door route into the citizen body.'** 

In describing all of the reasons that the Plataeans were granted 
citizenship, together with the reasons that Neaera cannot be a citizen, 
Apollodorus was performing and affirming his own right to belong. 
This seems to have been a conscious gesture on his part, judging from his 
effort to minimize the disabilities that attached to naturalized citizens. 
After describing Phano’s second sacrilegious marriage to Theogenes, 
the archon basileus entrusted with performing key sacrifices and rituals 
on behalf of the demos, Apollodorus reports that naturalized citizens 
were excluded from the following offices (Dem. 59.92): 


Men who are made Athenian citizens by the people are explicitly 
banned by the law from becoming one of the nine archons, or holding 
any priesthood. However, the people have allowed their offspring a 
share in all rights and added ‘if they are born of a citizen woman, 


betrothed in accordance with the law.”*? 


It appears that Apollodorus has carefully crafted his narrative to 
buttress his own standing as a naturalized citizen, since he has, at least 


rhetorically, taken pains to diminish in advance the significance of 


147 For Apollodorus’ account of naturalization of the Plataeans and its value as a historical source, see 
Kapparis 1995. 

148 Ty Lys. 23, it appears that Pancleon tried in vain to claim Plataean status to dodge a lawsuit filed 
against him with the polemarch. Although his primary aim does not seem to have been to usurp 
Athenian citizen status, his dodge had this obvious implication, as the speaker in Lys. 23 clarifies. 
According to Apollodorus, the Athenians inscribed the names of those naturalized in 427 on the 
acropolis specifically to have a record to guard against later fraud (Dem. 59.105). 

49 Sometime in the 330s, an additional restriction on phratry membership was also instituted. 
M. Osborne (1981-83, vol. 4, 178) argues that these restrictions reflect the religious scruple that 


naturalized citizens be excluded from certain important priesthoods. 
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the disabilities attached to naturalized citizens. Earlier in the speech, 
he gave the jurors a history lesson on the method of archon selection 
(with reference to the archon basileus).’° In his interested reconstruction, 
an initial criterion based on autochthonous birth was replaced when 
the city grew larger and the democracy was established. Specifically, 
Theseus is said to have changed the qualification to andragathia.™ It 
hardly seems accidental that Apollodorus reports that the king archon 
was selected on the basis of andragathia, the very characteristic in virtue 


152 


of which outsiders were naturalized as Athenians.’ In this way, he 
intimates that the exclusion of naturalized citizens from the archonship 
is a remnant of predemocratic practice and, by implication, in need of 
revision. 

There is some uncertainty regarding the meaning of Apollodorus’ 
report that naturalized citizens were banned from priesthoods. The 
issue concerns whether naturalized citizens were banned from all 
priesthoods or only from the hereditary priesthoods that ran in par- 
ticular families. On the one hand, it seems odd to think that they 
were specifically excluded only from hereditary priesthoods, since this 
exclusion would not require mentioning and since their descendents, 
even if born from native women, would also suffer this exclusion 
(unless they married into certain families). On the other hand, in 
the decree for the Plataeans (59.104), the prohibition on holding priest- 
hoods is specifically limited to those that are hereditary (ek genos).'** 


150 For changes in the method of archon selection, see Hignett 1952, 321-6; Rhodes 1981, 146-8. There 
is some debate regarding the historical value of Apollodorus’ account; see Kapparis 1999, 334- 
5; Trevett 1990. My focus, however, is on the ideology underpinning Apollodorus’ account of 
constitutional history rather than on its historical accuracy. 

Dem. 59.74-5. 

For the andragathia qualification, see Osborne 1981-83, 141-5. 


15 
152 


1 


See further Kapparis 1999, 373; it seems more likely that naturalized citizens were excluded from 
all priesthoods because their foreign blood was regarded as polluting; see M. Osborne 1981-83, 
vol. 4, 174. 

54 Kapparis (1995) argues that the decree in section 104 is an exact copy of the original decree for 


the Plataeans. Apollodorus’ narrative of Plataean history stands out among historical excurses in 
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While we cannot be certain about the exact nature of the disability, 
for present purposes the significant point is how Apollodorus charac- 
terizes it: he emphasizes that exclusion from priesthoods dissolves as 
the naturalized citizen’s descendants are assimilated into the citizen 
blood pool through intermarriage with native women. Accordingly, 
although Apollodorus seems forced to acknowledge the hereditarian 
component of Athenian citizenship here, he reduces its salience by 
emphasizing that the naturalized citizen’s descendents are eventually 
fully absorbed into the citizen body. 

Weare left, then, with paradox and irony, seeing that our only extant 
case pertaining to xenia and involving both mixed marriages and the 
production of mixed offspring was delivered by a naturalized citi- 
zen with not a small measure of status anxiety. Rather than providing 
direct commentary on racial citizenship, it instead supplies a manifesto 
for the naturalized citizen, as Apollodorus systematically reconstructs 
the racial border in terms of character rather than birth. Yet, despite 
the speech’s highly biased agenda, it nevertheless provides evidence 
for the ways in which Athenian citizens both policed and manipu- 


156 


lated the racial frontier.” Moreover, the very fact that Apollodorus 


is so obviously at pains to perform and assert his own citizen sta- 
tus throughout the speech is itself eloquent testimony to the power 
of Athenian racial ideology. That is, although a naturalized citizen, 
his defensive posture and constant attempts to act Athenian suggest 
nothing so much as the recognition that he is not who he plays. The 


Attic oratory for its length and apparent accuracy; see Kapparis 1999, 375-92; Nouhaud 1982, 153-5, 
162, 185; Trevett 1990; on the use of history in the orators, see Chapter 4. 
155 Similarly, Apollodorus also acknowledges the nativity component for Athenian citizenship in his 
discussion of the qualifications for the basilinna (Dem. 59.75). 
156 It appears that, just as in the case of law enforcement generally, the Athenians expected and relied 
on private enmities and grievances to correct violations that jeopardized racial citizenship. For 


this principle, see Allen 2000a. 
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Athenians, of course, encouraged precisely such an awareness. Appar- 
ently they could tolerate naturalizing wealthy benefactors, including 
former slaves, if they paid for their citizenship and then kept on pay- 
ing. It was clearly expected, however, that the naturalized would know 
their place, that is, out of the public and political affairs of natural 
citizens with an ancestral (that is to say, kinship) connection to the 
community. As we will see in the next chapter, with the practice of 
naturalization the Athenians tried to have it both ways, to allow for the 
selective relaxation of civic boundaries while maintaining at least the 


fiction of a permanent barrier between the natural and the naturalized. 


CHAPTER 6 


MYTHS AND REALITIES OF 
RACIAL CITIZENSHIP 


GEO 


ATHENIAN RECEPTIVITY AND RACIAL CITIZENSHIP 

Racial-ideology supplied one framework in which the story of cit- 
izen identity could be told; but it was only one of several narratives 
the Athenians pressed into service to articulate their social identity as 
citizens. One of these alternative narratives was particularly in tension 
with racial citizenship. In a variety of public discourses, the Athe- 
nians boasted that their city was a safe haven for refugees and other 
afflicted outsiders.’ In so doing, they advanced a vision of Athenian 
receptivity and capacious citizenship at odds with the exclusivity of 
their citizenship practices and myths. 

In the Archaeology, Thucydides tells us that from the earliest times 
refugees driven from other parts of Greece due to war or stasis (civil 
strife) were welcomed in Athens, where they were granted immediate 
citizenship. Although there is some anachronism in this report — given 
that a conception of citizenship did not emerge until the late seventh 
or early sixth century — historians have tended to see a kernel of truth 
in Thucydides’ account, since Athens is one of the few Greek cities 
to have been continuously occupied from Mycenaean times straight 
through to the classical period.’ For this reason, refugees and suppliants 
could well have resettled in Athens at the end of the Bronze Age 
and later. Still, whatever historical memory for Athens’ reputation as 


1 For the Athenian claim to protect the weak against the strong, see further Chapter 4. 
2? Thuc. 1.2.5—6; see Strauss 1994, 257-8. 
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welcoming to suppliants and outsiders there may have been, scholars 
agree that the myths championing this behavior were emphasized, 
if not created altogether, only after Athens took over the leadership 
of the league against the Persians.’ In the second half of the fifth 
century, two stories of Athenian receptivity and helping behavior 
became canonical: Athens’ protection of the children of Heracles and 
its assistance to the Argives in securing the burial of their war dead.* 
By characterizing Athenian intervention in the affairs of other poleis 
as a form of helping behavior, these stories provided a template for 
reframing Athens’ imperial ideology in moral terms.’ 

Although myths of receptivity are strongly implicated in imperial 
ideology, some scholars have argued that they nevertheless represent 
an important counter to Athenian exclusivity and racial citizenship.° 
The question that must be asked is whether these myths were seen 
as being in tension with the dominant ideology and practice of racial 
citizenship. Did the myth of Athenian receptivity challenge or push 
against racial citizenship in any discernable way? Although it might 
seem paradoxical or counterintuitive, Athenian receptivity compatibly 
coexisted with racial citizenship and the myth of autochthony with 
which it was entwined. We need to bear in mind that individuals can 
have multiple and even conflicting social identities without perceiving 
conflict or contradiction, since these identities might become salient 


Samons 2004, 92. 


> 


Thuc. 2.37.3, 41.5; Lys. 2.13, 14, 22; Pl. Menex. 240d, 2446; Isoc. 4.41, 47, 52-3; Hyp. 6.5, X; HG vi. 
5.45, Sophocles OC, passim; Euripides Supp. 184-91; CoH., 176, 305-6; Hdt. 9.27. Since these stories 
already seem well known when they make their first appearances in the extant literary record (in 
Euripides’ tragedies in the 430s and in a speech attributed to the Athenians in Herodotus 9.27), 
most scholars assume that they had already become canonical or were in the process of doing so. 


a 


Tzanetou (2005, 104) suggests “that the characterization of Athens as pitier of the weak and 
punisher of the insolent emerged from the historical experience of Athens as leader of the Delian 
league.” Mills (1997,34-42), however, argues that the conception of Athens as civilizer and protector 
of Greece antedates the Persian wars and the formation of the alliance. 

6 Sourvinou-Inwood 2005, 61; Strauss 1994. 
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in different contexts; hence, contradictory identity narratives need 
not surface side by side or concurrently. Cognitive and psychological 
factors also work to put the brakes on the need for coherence in these 
matters. Many studies indicate that one of the primary things social 
identities do for their bearers is enable them to think well of themselves 
in comparison to relevant peer groups.” For this reason, consistency 
among discrepant identities can take a back seat to the esteem needs 
the identities serve. It is not surprising that stories of receptivity and 
racial citizenship work to further the ends of Athenian exceptionalism 
in different contexts and against different classes of outsiders. In stories 
featuring Athenian assistance to suffering noncitizens, Athens’ helping 
behavior and/or open borders are always contrasted with the impious 
and unjust behavior of another city or its leaders. In other words, 
receptivity was called upon to underline Athenian superiority and/or 
to justify imperial intervention when the comparative context was 
inter-polis.’ By contrast, racial citizenship wassummoned to emphasize 
Athenian purity (and hence superiority) in a variety of contexts, both 
inside and outside the polis. 

Receptivity and racialism appear neither to have been perceived 
as contradictory nor to have been activated for the same ends. In 


addition, whereas racialism was backed up by an apparatus of law 


7 See, e.g., Abrams and Hogg 1988, Warnke 2008. As Hogg and Abrams (2004, 156) put it, “a significant 
feature of the social identity approach is that apparent inconsistencies in an individual’s behavior 
can be interpreted as reflecting the activation of different depersonalized self-images that are at 
different levels of categorization and framed by different social comparisons.” 


œ 


This is a core tenet of social identity theory; for discussion and bibliography, see Abrams and 
Hogg 1988, 2004, 164-7; Copp 2002; Turner et al. 1987, passim. 


Ko 


For this reason, they are perhaps more precisely described as components of a national identity 
narrative rather than as elements of Athenian citizen identity per se. That said, national and 
citizen identities are not completely separable in the ancient Athenian context, but rather operate 
as two sides of the same coin, with processes that we might label as nationalist furthering the 
development of citizenship as an identity, institution, and practice. 
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and civic ritual, receptivity had no formal institutional corollaries." 
While there was religious pressure to assist suppliants and hence a 
degree of religious institutional support, during the classical period we 
do not find foreign suppliants entering Athenian borders to petition 
for citizenship (the mass naturalization of the Plataeans constitutes an 
exception to this rule). The Athenians were, of course, happy to accept 
immigrant refugees, provided that they took on metic status and the 
obligations it entailed. Nevertheless, although the Athenian reputation 
for receptivity seems to represent a memory of predemocratic practices 
recruited for the ends of imperial ideology, civic boundaries were 
not exactly impermeable. The Athenians did on occasion naturalize 
foreigners — meaning, in the status-enacting idiom of Athenian decrees, 
that they provided that one or more outsiders should be “Athenian.” 

This raises the obvious question of exactly whom the Athenians nat- 
uralized. In most cases, the Athenians conferred citizenship on noncit- 
izens who had performed important services for them. Naturalization 
was conceptualized as a reward for performing state benefactions and, 
concomitantly, as an inducement to spur the recipient to perform 
additional services. Because of this understanding, the Athenians often 
naturalized foreign dignitaries who had no interest in relocating to 
Athens and hence in crossing the racial boundary by seeking deme 
and phratry enrollment. In contrast to the practice of most modern 


10° Although there was a strong religious pressure to receive and assist suppliants (since they had 
divine protection), neither cities nor individuals were strictly obligated to grant a suppliant’s 


request. For the conventions of supplication, see Gould 1973; Parker 1983, 181-6; Naiden 2000. 


Prior to 229 BCE, the statement clauses of Athenian decrees conferring citizenship speak of 
establishing “X” “to be Athenian” (himself and his offspring); see M. Osborne 1981-83, 16, 155. 
In what follows, I rely heavily on M. Osborne’s important study of Athenian naturalization. 
Osborne’s arguments regarding the opening up of Athenian citizenship in the Hellenistic period 
have recently been challenged; see Graham 2007, Niku 2004, 2007. If the arguments of these 
scholars are correct, they actually strengthen the main claim of this study by suggesting that 
Athenian racialism (in some form) lived on in the Hellenistic period. 
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states, Athenian immigration and naturalization were not conjoined.” 
Rather than being a route to naturalization, immigration was the royal 
road to a permanently inferior status.” That said, some of the natu- 
ralized did enter the citizen body (especially the bankers who already 
lived in Athens, as we saw with Pasion and Phormion), allowing them, 
or more likely their descendents, to intermarry with native Athenians. 

In this chapter, I consider how the practice and discourse of natu- 
ralization interfaces with the myth and practice of racial citizenship. 
In framing the question in terms of interface or interaction, I want to 
underline that naturalization need not be seen as undermining racial 
citizenship in myth or in practice. Human beings havea high threshold 
for contradiction (as I mentioned earlier), especially when holding dis- 
crepant viewpoints or identity narratives serves to buttress self-interest 
or esteem needs. Rather than drawing a line in the sand and assuming 
mutually exclusive alternatives — that racialism either exists without 
exception, or that it is completely absent from the Athenian imagi- 
nary — it seems more profitable to explore the strategies and artifices 
through which the Athenians negotiated the compatible coexistence 
of contradiction on the level of practice. 

My basic claim is that the Athenians conceptualized naturalization 
in ways that supported rather than pressured the myth of racial citizen- 
ship. The democratic criterion for naturalization was highly restrictive, 
allowing the Athenians to select candidates for naturalization whose 
actions proved them to be “Athenian” before the fact. At the same time, 
they emphasized that naturalized citizens were inferior to natural cit- 
izens by likening them to adopted children.’* Just as adopted children 
were regarded as feeling a weaker loyalty to their parents than natural 


© See Diller 1937, 114; Kapparis 2005. 

B See Whitehead 1977; Vatin 1984, 182-5; and Chapter 1. 

14 For the parallel between familial adoption and civic enfranchisement, see Strauss 1993, 42; Bourriot 
1976, vol. 1, 212ff. 
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children, so too naturalized citizens were regarded as less devoted to 
the polis than natural citizens. In this way, the Athenians were able 
to have it both ways, to selectively naturalize or adopt citizens, while 
maintaining a separation between those who were citizens “by adop- 
tion” and the majority who were citizens “by birth,” bound by ties of 
blood to each other and to the polis.” 

The exigencies of the Peloponnesian War on several occasions called 
for mass, rather than individual, naturalizations. For a number of 
reasons, these actions may have been difficult — albeit not impossible — 
to reconcile with racial citizenship. In part, this is because the mass 
naturalizations belong to a cluster of events that chipped away at 
racial fictions. The high casualties of the war years made it difficult to 
maintain the strict civic endogamy urged by the Periclean citizenship 
law; there were simply too few Athenian husbands available for native 
women. Sometime around 413, the Athenians likely relaxed the law in 
order to increase the citizen population. More significantly, after the 
war the Athenians experienced a civil war that set Athenian citizens 
against each other, shattering the illusion of national family feeling 
that went with racial citizenship. 

Although the mass naturalizations, the lapse of the Periclean law, 
and the experience of civil war may have upset the bilateral descent 
principle of citizenship and the racial ideology that supported it, they 
failed to uproot them. After the civil war the Athenians passed a num- 
ber of measures that not only revived the bilateral nativity norms for 
citizenship but also placed new emphasis on protecting them. The 
citizenship law was reinstated, along with new enforcement measures 
and more restrictive naturalization procedures. These events, dating 


from roughly the first generation of the fourth century, seem to signal 


3 The distinction between citizens by birth ( genei) and citizens by adoption ( poiêsei) recurs through- 
out extant oratory; see Dem. 20.30, 23.12, 24, 36.30, 45.78. 
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a backlash, a renewed commitment to birth and ancestry (rigorously 
defined) as the sine qua non of citizenship. Although wartime conces- 
sions against racial citizenship may stand behind this renaissance, the 
experience of civil war and the need to move beyond it are also likely 
contributing factors. Specifically, I suggest that racial citizenship may 
have provided a means to reconsolidate national unity after the divi- 
sive war. In previous chapters, I have argued that racialism offered a 
powerful identity narrative because it was able to do things, to provide 
a foundation for political equality between citizens and a justification 
for inequalities between citizens and noncitizens, inter alia."® I suggest 
here that it also provided a way of moving past the wounds of civil war. 
Instead of encouraging citizens to persist in identifying as democrats 
and oligarchs, winners and losers, the renewed commitment to racial- 
ism facilitated a reorientation of the comparative context, encouraging 
citizens to identify together as Athenians and to view the relevant out- 
or contrast-group as non-Athenians/noncitizens. Finally, I suggest that 
the Athenian failure to follow through with a decree calling for mass 
naturalizations and emancipations after their defeat at Chaeronea in 
338 should be viewed in the deep context of the fourth century’s more 
entrenched commitment to civic exclusivity and the bilateral nativity 


norms that both justified and ensured it. 


NATURALIZATION AND THE CHARACTER OF THE NATION 

Just as the emergence of citizenship as an ethos or identity begins 
with Solon, so too does the practice of naturalization; and even in 
this period before the advent of racialism, the Athenians were selec- 
tive about the outsiders they admitted. According to Plutarch, Solon 


limited the categories of foreigners allowed to immigrate to Athens 


16 For equality and exclusivity as key norms of Athenian citizenship practice, see Ober and Strauss 


1990, 
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to those who came with their families to practice a trade and those 
who were permanently exiled from their home communities.” This 
suggests that prior to Solon’s reforms, Athens had been welcoming to 
foreigners in general, irrespective of their ability to contribute to the 
community’s skilled labor force. Yet, although Solon’s immigration 
policy articulates an early sense of civic exclusivity, this exclusivity 
does not correspond to the ethnic-national civic contours encouraged 
in his laws pertaining to slavery, debt bondage, and hubris.® Rather, 
Solon’s immigration law shaped the character rather than the “face” 
of the nascent nation. Although not all citizens would or could be 
landowners, Solon’s policies helped to ensure that the mass of landless 
citizens would be skilled workers rather than the landless poor. At the 
same time, by limiting immigration to those who were permanently 
exiled and those who came with their families, Solon seems to have 
tried to guarantee that immigrants would have a genuine stake in their 
new community. 

Itis not until the fifth century that naturalization comes into its own 
as a formal institution. Although we do not know when the “demo- 
cratic law of naturalization” was introduced, naturalization is attested 
throughout the fifth and fourth centuries — though it seems to have been 
less frequent in the fifth century.*° And, while there were some changes 
to the procedure and law (see the following discussion), the conceptual- 
ization of naturalization as a reward for performing state benefactions 
is constant throughout the classical period. In general, being made an 
Athenian was an honor and a reward conferred at the discretion of 
the Athenian state, rather than a privilege that could be applied for by 


” Plut. Sol. 24. For Solon’s restrictive immigration policies, see Manville 1990, 133-4; M. Osborne 
1981-83, vol. 4, 141-2; Whitehead 1977, 141-2. 

Manville 1990, 134. 

For Solon’s reforms and the shaping of ethnic nationalism, see Chapter 1. 

20 M. Osborne 1981-83, vol. 4, 146; Whitehead 1977, 6-26. 
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interested or needy outsiders.” Hence, Menon of Pharsalus, the first 
attested naturalized citizen, received his grant in 477 in return for his 
contribution of money and ships to the Athenian forces during the siege 
of Eion.** What stands out about this example is that Menon actually 
immigrated to Athens and activated his citizenship. It was much more 
commonly the case — both before and after the emergence of racial cit- 
izenship post-450 BCE — that the Athenians naturalized foreigners who 
had no plans to relocate to Athens.” This is particularly clear from the 
Athenian habit of honoring foreign monarchs and their descendants 
with citizenship — for example, the kings of Thrace and Molossia. 
The practice of naturalization may have supported, rather than 
weakened, Athenian racialism because only those candidates whose 
actions demonstrated their worthiness to “be Athenian” could be 
selected.** The democratic law of naturalization, passed either in con- 
junction with the Periclean citizenship law or sometime afterward, 
specifies how this worthiness was evaluated in practice.” According 
to the law Apollodorus quotes, “it is not possible to make someone 
an Athenian unless he deserves to become a citizen because of andra- 
gathia (manly virtue) to the Athenian demos.”*° This formulation is 
exceedingly restrictive, in that there is a sole criterion for eligibility, 


M. Osborne 1981-83, vol. 4, 147. 

Dem. 23.199; see M. Osborne 1981-83, vol. 3, 20-3. M. Osborne suspects that this Menon served as 
archon in 473/2 (22). This would mean that the archonship was not yet closed off to naturalized 
citizens; for this restriction, see also the following discussion. 

3 M. Osborne 1981-83, vol. 4, 142. 

24 See further Todd 1993, 174. 

Unfortunately, we do know exactly when this law was introduced; see Diller (1937, 101), suggesting a 


S 
a 


date close to the Cleisthenic reforms, and M. Osborne (1981-83, vol. 4, 143), suggesting 451/0. Osborne 
points out that the Periclean citizenship law of 451/0 created a need to clarify naturalization policy. 
As he puts it (1981-83, vol. 4, 143), “For what more likely than that a provision of this law, which 
specifically defined citizenship, should have dealt with the acquisition of citizenship by decree.” 
We need not assume, however, that the Periclean law included an extensive package of provisions; 
see further Patterson 1981; Rhodes 1981, 331-5. 

Dem. 59.89. 
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namely, the demonstration of andragathia to the Athenian demos. 
Hence, as was the case with Solonian immigration practices, it enabled 
the Athenians to control or shape the character of the citizen body (for 
some of the recipients did activate the award) even as they relaxed the 
racial boundary.** At the same time, while andragathia has connota- 
tions of military virtue, it could be broadly construed, enabling the 
Athenians to naturalize pretty much whomever they wanted. Even the 
financial benefactions of bankers might satisfy the requirement. 


KINSHIP NATIONALISM AND THE RHETORIC 
OF ANTI-NATURALIZATION 

In the process of naturalization, Athenian practice covered over the 
violation of the racial border by refiguring that border in terms of 
a character virtue that carried tacit racial significance: that is, andra- 
gathia had to target or benefit the Athenian demos. Still, in spite of this 
compensatory mechanism, the sources express unease about naturaliza- 
tion. Since the myth of racial citizenship highlighted the natural and 
inborn characteristics of native citizens, it was assumed that natural- 
ized citizens would lack these crucial prerequisites. Yet, in contrast to 
the discourse directed at supposed fraudulent citizens linking compro- 
mised birth to compromised political loyalty, the political loyalties of 
naturalized citizens were problematized less starkly; they were simply 
seen as lacking the congenital affective connection to the polis that 
went with natural or birth citizenship. 

In many cases, the Athenians used naturalization as a tool in inter- 
national relations to induce the recipients of citizenship to further 
Athenian ends outside the polis. The behavior and loyalties of this 
class of recipients, those who never crossed the racial divide, often 


27 M. Osborne, 1981-83, vol. 4, 142-3. 
28 On the meaning of andragathia, see Kapparis 1999, 364; Whitehead 1983, 69-70, 1993, 37-75. 
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caused the Athenians considerable embarrassment, because their pri- 
mary loyalty was obviously to themselves rather than to Athens. In 
his speech Against Aristocrates, Demosthenes reports the sad fact that 
Athens has suffered more harm from her own naturalized citizens than 
from her avowed enemies (23.200). In the same speech, he suggests that 
the Athenians ought to naturalize those men desirous of being citizens 
because of their love for the city, men who will actually immigrate 
(23.126). With this comment, Demosthenes adumbrates an alternative 
to the naturalistic kinship thinking that effectively put the brakes 
on naturalization. Still, although he makes the case that love for the 
city might offset a lack of inborn connection, the Athenians never 
considered such an alternative to their already-existing naturalization 
practices. 

The specific restrictions the Athenians placed on adopted citizens 
also speak to a discomfort about their birth credentials and loyalties. 
As we saw in the previous chapter, naturalized citizens were banned 
from holding the archonship and from holding either all or only 
hereditary priesthoods (Dem. 59.92); these restrictions, however, were 
removed for their descendants who were born from native Athenian 
mothers. Practically speaking, this meant that these offices would be 
open to their grandchildren. This is because most, if not all, recipients of 
Athenian citizenship were older, established, and hence married men.”’ 
Since their children would have non-native mothers, they too would 
be subject to the prohibitions. In this way, the Athenians ensured 
that individuals lacking Athenian ancestry would not perform the 
highest offices and key religious rituals. An anxiety over precisely this 
issue seems to underlie the additional restriction placed on naturalized 
citizens in the 330s limiting the phratries in which they were allowed to 
enroll. It has been argued that they were excluded from those phratries 


29 See further Osborne 1981-83, vol. 4, 140-8. 
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whose members were associated with hereditary priesthoods in order 
to ensure that naturalized citizens, or rather their offspring, would not 
marry into families carrying important priesthoods.”” 

As noted earlier, the Athenians commonly referred to naturalized 
citizens as “adopted,” a metaphor that both highlights the overlapping 
boundaries of familial and polis membership and calls attention to 
the inferiority of naturalized citizens.” In principle, there was noth- 
ing unseemly about adoption at the oikos level. Indeed, adoption was 
necessary to ensure the reproduction of what I have elsewhere called 
the “democratic family form,” in that it enabled the transmission of 
legitimacy as well as estates in cases in which there was either no legit- 
imate offspring or only bastard offspring.” Yet, despite the ideological 
importance of adoption in reproducing the Athenian family, kinship 
perceived to be rooted in blood (genos) rather than only in law was 
clearly preferred. This helps to explain the tendency of Athenian juries 
to privilege the claims of blood relatives over those of adopted children 
(and of nearer blood relatives over more distant relatives who had been 
adopted) (see, e.g., Is. 3.61). Sally Humphreys has argued that these cases 
reflect an “opposition in Athenian minds between natural affections 
and legal rules.”” The assumption seems to be that adopted kinsmen 
are simply incapable of mustering the same affection and loyalty as 
blood or “natural” kin. 

By using the metaphor of adoption to designate naturalized citi- 
zens, the Athenians mapped this familial bias onto the discourse of 
political belonging. It suggested that naturalized citizens, like adopted 
children, had a less-than-optimal level of loyalty and affection for 


Osborne 1981-83, vol. 4, 178. 

Strauss 1993, 42; Bourriot 1976, vol. 1, 212ff. 

2 See Lape 2002/03; for adoption, see further Gernet 1920; Ghiggia 1999; Harrison 1968-71, vol. 1, 
82-96; Just 1989, 56; MacDowell 1978, 100; Rubinstein 1993; Wolff 1944, 79. 


3 Humphreys 1993, 8. See also Hunter 1993, 105. 
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their adoptive fatherland.* In his speech Against Leocrates, the orator 
Lycurgus bluntly states the principle: “Just as men do not have the 
same affection toward adopted parents as for their natural parents, so 
also toward countries that are not their own but have been adopted 
during their lifetime they feel a weaker loyalty” (1.48). By the same 
token, naturalized citizens or those angling for the privilige deserve 
a severe punishment for betraying their adoptive fatherland; Lysias 
urges Agoratus’ execution because “the same man who says that the 
people have made him one of them is found to have injured the people 
(demos) whom he himself calls father (pater) (13.91). Such rhetoric was 
double-edged: it both explained why the polis needed to be sparing in 
its grants of citizenship and provided a kinship rationale for the level 
of obligation and duty demanded of citizens by birth. 

This use of kinship thinking to problematize the loyalties of natural- 
ized citizens (as well as to construct the obligation of natural citizens) is 
itself indicative of what Appiah calls intrinsic racism, a form of racial 
thinking that privileges the idea of shared race or “family” as a basis 
for preferential treatment.” By invoking shared kinship as the basis 
for national and political solidarity, Athenian speakers like Lycurgus 
construct the citizen body as one big family. In so doing, they recruit 
the ideology of family feeling to fashion attachments between citizens 
and between citizen and polis. As theorists of race and nationalism have 
shown, this maneuver lends nationalist and racial ideologies their par- 


36 


ticularly potent affective power.” The family metaphor allows states 


34 See Lycurg. 1.48, lines 11-13, from Euripides Erechtheus; Dem. 60.4, likening the citizens of other 
poleis to adopted children. For the polis as a fatherland ( patris), particularly in situations in which 
notions of obligation are central, see Nielsen 2004. 

3 Appiah 1990, 4-5. Civic obligation - what the citizens owed to the patris — is the other side of 
intrinsic racism and its kinship rhetoric; see Liddel 2007, 139-44. 

3 See Appiah 1990, 11; Balibar 1991, 37-67; Stevens 1999, 104-10. This is not to say that family 

feeling and structures exist in advance of the political societies or nations that recruit them. 

Rather, according to J. Stevens (1999, 107), “The nation is not the new vessel that contains our 

innate preferences to be with our kin. Rather, the nation entails specific political conventions 
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and groups to lay claim to their members from cradle to grave, that is, 
to anchor their belonging in an “antecedently given identity.”” In this 
way, states and other organizations affiliate their members before they 
experience their group membership as such. 

Although I am focusing on Athens in this study, it bears mention- 
ing that Aristotle and other Greek political writers also express a bias 
against naturalization, as well as against the foundation of ethnically 
mixed poleis, precisely because it was thought that such practices weak- 
ened civic unity.” In the Politics, Aristotle observes that a lack of ethnic 
unity (not being homophulon — of the same tribe) has historically served 
as a cause of stasis or civil war (1303a25).”” In some cases, cities founded 
by joint settlers remain internally divided, as at Thurii, a pan-Hellenic 
colony founded by the Athenians in the heyday of their empire. In 
other cases, a polis’s acceptance of new settlers or exiles leads to the 
same problem (1303a25—1303b3). Although this situation is sometimes 
discussed in modern scholarship in terms of ethnic mixing, in the 
ancient context the problem is actually the failure of mixing or fusion. 
Both in Athenian political discourse and in Greek political thought 
more generally, ethnic diversity withina polis is seen as pushing against 
political unity and as diminishing military strength.*° 


that produce affective, familial-like attachments.” Some Greek political theorists clearly saw the 
nation/polis as the creator of national kinship. In the fictional state of Plato’s Republic, the noble lie 
or myth of autochthony is employed in the first instance to convince the citizens of their common 
kinship, a fiction deemed necessary to secure political unity. In other words, Plato's Socrates sees 
the state as creating the fiction that enables kinship unity to provide the historical unity for the 
polis. Although Socrates is aware that citizens in the first generation may not fall for the fiction, 
he notes that in time, perhaps even as early as the second generation, the fiction will be accepted 


as truth. 
37 


38 


I borrow this term from Markell 2003. 

In Thucydides’ History, on the other hand, Athenian speakers mistakenly assume that their 

enemies’ lack of ethnic unity makes them weak, easy conquests for the unified Athenians; see 

Thuc. 1.141, 6.17.2; see further Casevitz 1991, 128; Lenfant 2001, 61-2; Loraux 2000, 223. 

9 Likewise, the Athenian ability to reconcile after their civil war was attributed to their being of 
the same tribe or race (homophulon) (Plato Menex. 244a; see also the following discussion). 

4° See further Plato Laws 741a, Isoc. 8.88—9, Dem. 45.78. 
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WAR AND Civic BOUNDARIES: CASES OF Mass NATURALIZATION 
Since the Athenians granted citizenship awards only very rarely — 
indeed, only fifty cases are known from the epigraphically well-attested 
period between 368 and 322 — and often to foreigners with no intention 
of immigrating, it might seem that they warded off the perceived 
disunity arising from naturalization. Toa certain extent, this is true. In 
general, naturalization practices do not seem to have constituted a deep 
challenge to the myth of racial citizenship and its attendant ideology 
of exclusivity. During the Peloponnesian War, however, the Athenians 
began the practice of naturalizing individuals in groups. Given that a 
racialist backlash appears to have occurred during the first generation 
of the fourth century, the mass naturalizations (coupled with other 
factors) appear to have chipped away at the intertwined familial and 
racial fictions of Athenian citizenship in ways that called for rebuilding. 
The first case of mass naturalization occurred in 427 after the Spar- 
tans destroyed the city of Plataea and executed those caught in the siege. 
The Athenians granted citizenship to the roughly 212 Plataeans who 
managed to escape to Athens. More specifically, the Assembly passed 
a decree providing that the “Plataeans be Athenians from this day.”*' 
For a variety of reasons, the introduction of 212 foreigners into the cit- 
izen body probably did not significantly pressure Athenian racialism. 
Since the Plataeans had already evacuated their women and children 
to Athens, they were not expected to begin intermarrying with citi- 
zens. Moreover, judging from offers to resettle the Plataeans and other 
evidence, it appears that the refugees maintained a separate Plataean 
identity inside Athens.** In any case, this unique example of Athenian 


4 Dem. 59.104, with Kapparis 1995. 

# The Athenians offered to resettle the Plataeans in Scione in 421: Thuc. 5.32.1, Isoc. 4.109, D.S. 12.76.3. 
In Lysias’ speech Against Pancleon, the speaker reports that the Plataeans gathered together on 
the last day of every month in the cheese market (23.6), indicating that some remained in Athens 
(Walbank 2002). For immigrant communities in Athens and elsewhere, see Whitehead 198 4a. 
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helping behavior directed at refugees certainly played into the myth 
of Athenian receptivity, seeming to confirm Athenian exceptionalism 
on the international front. 

The second case of mass naturalization appears to be a far more 
significant concession against Athenian birth and status pretensions. 
In 407-6, the Athenians had an acute need for military manpower, for 
rowers in particular.*’ In the crisis situation, they promised citizen- 
ship to all those willing to fight for Athens, including slaves.4* Many 
slaves, likely mine slaves, took the Athenians up on the offer.“ In the 
summer of 406, a newly refurbished Athenian navy won the battle 
of Arginusae. Aristophanes’ Frogs, first performed at the Lenaea a few 
months after the battle, is clearly preoccupied with the recent victory 
and with the extraordinary enfranchisement of former slaves.*° It has 
even been argued that the key military role played by former slaves 
inspired Aristophanes’ depiction of Xanthias, Dionysus’ resourceful 
slave sidekick who manages to impersonate both Heracles and Diony- 
sus himself.” For our purposes, though, what is of particular interest 
are the chorus leader’s comments on the enfranchisement and its wider 
significance. 


8 X., HG1.6.24. 

44 For the enfranchisement of slaves and foreigners who fought at Arginusae, see Ar. Ra. 31-4, 693-4; 
Hellanicus FGrH 323a F25 = Harding 169. Because Diodorus mentions only the enfranchisement 
of metics and foreigners (D. S. 13.97.1), some scholars have argued that the slaves were emancipated 
but not enfranchised (Welwei 1974, 100, and Worthington 1989). Hunt (2001) has reconsidered the 
evidence, however, concluding that thereare no grounds for rejecting the evidence of Aristophanes’ 
Frogs and Hellanicus (cited by the scholiast to line 694) that slaves were given citizenship. The 
question is not whether they received citizenship but rather - when? Certainly, they were 
promised citizenship in advance; otherwise, the city would not have been able to obtain the 
needed number of rowers. Although Hellanicus has the enfranchisement occurring before the 
battle, Harding suggests that owing to time constraints it must have happened afterward (2008, 
169). 

45 Osborne estimates that the number enfranchised must have been high, perhaps around 13,000 
(1981-83, vol. 3, 33-7, vol. 2, 34); see also Ostwald 1986, 433. 

46 See Frogs 33, 49, 190-1, 693-5; Clay 2002; Edmonds 2004, 130. 

47 See Dover 1993, 49. 
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The chorus leader cites the Arginusae enfranchisement as a prece- 


dent for two of his own policy recommendations in the play’s parabasis. 


Next I say that no one in the city should be disfranchised, for it’s a 
disgrace that veterans of a single sea battle should become Plataeans, 
turning from slaves into masters; not that I have any criticism to voice 
about that — indeed I applaud it as being your only intelligent action — 
but in addition to that it’s fitting, in the case of people who've fought 
many sea battles at your side, as have their fathers, and who are 
relatives by birth, that you pardon this one misadventure when they ask 
you to. Now let go of your anger, you people most naturally wise, and 
let’s readily accept as kinsmen and citizens in good standing everyone 


who fights on our ships (692-702). 


Although the chorus leader cites the measure approvingly, he nev- 
ertheless finds it disgraceful that slaves were granted freedom and 
citizenship in consequence of a single battle when the city’s “best” men 
remain disfranchised for making a single mistake.*” He is referring 
specifically to men punished for their involvement in the oligarchy 
of 411.°° Hence, it appears that the chorus is less worried about the 
inclusion of former slaves in the citizen body than about the exclusion 
of former citizens (mainly aristocrats). Nevertheless, the chorus leader 
makes another implicit appeal to the mass enfranchisement for a very 
different end: “now relax your anger, you people most naturally wise, 


and let’s readily accept as citizens in good standing everyone who fights 


48 Trans. adapted from Henderson 2000. 

# To clarify: “it is not the granting of citizenship to slaves which is shameful, but doing so while 
still refusing to re-enfranchise worthy citizens” (Dover 1993, 279). 

5 For Aristophanes on those disfranchised due to their involvement with the oligarchs, see Dover 
1993, 73; Edmonds 2004, 144, 157; Konstan 1995, 61-74; MacDowell 1995, 284-8; McGlew 2002, 
163-70. 
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on our ships” (700-2). He cautions that if they fail to heed his advice 
(to abandon their civic exclusivity), they may come to regret it (703-5). 

The proposal that the Athenians accept as citizens everyone who 
fights on their ships has a twofold significance. First, practically speak- 
ing, it means making slavery optional for able-bodied men; any male, 
without regard to status, can become a citizen through military service. 
Second, it similarly implies changing the qualification for citizenship 
from birth to service, making citizenship, like slavery, a matter of the 
self-selection of militarily competent men.” In light of this proposal, 
it might seem that the effects of war — massive loss of citizen life 
and empire — were significant enough to diminish the attractions of 
racial citizenship. Certainly, the Arginusae enfranchisements them- 
selves speak to a striking concession against racial citizenship. Still, we 
need to bear in mind that the chorus leader in the Frogs is speaking 
from an aristocratic and elitist perspective and is consequently not 
concerned with the racial boundary per se. He not only seeks amnesty 
for the former oligarchs, but also urges a change in political leadership. 
In his second speech, the chorus leader compares the polis’s use of its 
citizens with that of its coinage (718-33): 


It’s often struck us that the city deals with its noble 

citizens just as with the old coinage and the new gold. 

though neither of these is counterfeit, 

and indeed considered the finest of all coins, 

the only ones minted true and tested everywhere 

among the Greeks and barbarians alike, we make no use of them; 


instead we use these bronze base metals, 


5! The idea of changing the criteria for citizenship to a consent principle may have gained further, 
albeit temporary, traction after the democracy was restored in 403; see Lysias 31 and Bakewell 
2000, 22. 
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struck just yesterday or the day before with a stamp 

of the lowest quality. Just so with our citizens: the ones we 
acknowledge to be well-born and continent, just and noble, 

men brought up in the wrestling schools, choruses, and the arts, 

we treat them badly, while for all purposes we choose the bronze, 
foreigners, the redheads, base people from base parents, 

the latest arrivals, whom before the city wouldn't have used even as 


scapegoats.” 


On initial consideration, the sentiments expressed in this passage 
might seem to reverse or cancel the chorus leader’s prior proposal 
to enfranchise all slaves willing to row. Those who were granted 
citizenship because of the sea battle seem to count as those “struck 
yesterday or the day before,” language employed in oratory to char- 
acterize fraudulent citizens.” Likewise, the speaker’s critique of the 
bronze (i.e., mixed-ancestry citizens), foreigners, redheads, and base 
people born from base parents might also seem to target the newly 
enfranchised former slaves.*+ However, the chorus leader is not here 
speaking about the citizen group at large but rather about the city’s 
more select leadership group.” The chorus leader does not object to 
including supposed foreigners in the citizen body but rather to allow- 
ing such men to rise to positions of political leadership.’ As in the 
first speech, the chorus leader seems to be pleading on behalf of the 
citizens disfranchised for their involvement in the oligarchy of 411. In 
this case, however, the chorus goes further by arguing that these noble 


Trans. adapted from Henderson 2000. 

Dem. 18.130, 44.42 (in the context of phratry enrollment); Eupolis Demes K-A 99.24. 

For the shades of meaning in the term ponéros, “base,” see Rosenbloom 2002; Storey 2008, 139-42. 
The references to mixed citizens, redheads, and foreigners recalls the mockery of one leader — 
Cleophon - for his Thracian ancestry uttered just a few lines earlier (679-82). The chorus’s reference 
to redheads is a way of signaling Thracian ancestry. 

In other words, he adapts democratic ancestry prejudices for elitist ends by refiguring the 
aristocrat/commoner distinction in terms of ethnicity, i.e., native versus foreign descent. 
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oligarchs not only should be reinstated to citizenship but also should 
be restored to a leadership position.” In fact, his description of the 
noble men languishing unemployed offers a catalogue of the traditional 
sources of aristocratic prestige: noble birth, self-restraint, and privileged 
education (727-9). 

While we might be tempted to explain away the content of the cho- 
rus leader’s twin policy recommendations by appealing to its comic 
context, it should be emphasized that the contemporary audience did 
not draw this distinction. According to ancient testimony, the paraba- 
sis of this play was so admired that Aristophanes was awarded an 
olive wreath and the play was granted the unprecedented honor of a 
repeat performance.’ For our purposes, it is important to recognize that 
the chorus’s recommendation to jettison the traditional citizen/slave 
dichotomy is offered in a speech context that is heavily inflected by aris- 
tocratic ideology. In the aristocratic and elite tradition, the key status- 
making distinction is between aristocrats and commoners (or elite and 
nonelite).”” In the parabasis, the chorus certainly seeks to keep this line 
intact and even to reinvigorate it in the context of civic leadership. In 
effect, the chorus pushes for a citizen body composed of an exclusive 
group of aristocratic leaders and an inclusive group of citizen common- 
ers. As long as this boundary remains alive, the blurring of distinctions 
within the group of commoners, that is, between citizens and slaves, 
matters little. In other words, changing the criteria for citizenship from 


birth to military service does not necessarily upset aristocratic or elite 


7 Commenting on what on the face of it seems an outrageous proposition, J. McGlew writes, “If this 
characterization were not just a bit overdone, some of the audience might very well be offended: 
the chorus repeats the age-old aristocratic claims for power and privilege: citing innate qualities 
and grand cultural aspirations” (2002, 166); see also Goldhill 1991, 201-5; Osborne 2000, 27-8. 
For the testimony, see Aristophanes K-A Tı and Dover 1993, 73. The play was probably reperformed 
at the Lenaea of 404; see Sommerstein 1993, 461-6. 

The aristocratic tradition, according to Morris (1996, 36), blurs “distinctions between male and 
female, present and past, mortal and divine, Greek and Lydian, to reinforce a distinction between 
aristocrat and commoner.” 
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self-definition. Accordingly, although it might strike us as counter- 
intuitive, it appears that aristocratic ideology offered more scope to 
advance purely humanitarian interests than democratic ideology, as 
we know it. 

Although the Frogs won the unusual honor of a second performance, 
the Athenians did not take all of the chorus’s advice. Although they did 
grant amnesty to those involved in the oligarchy of 411 and others, there 
was no attempt to redraw civic boundaries along the lines the chorus 
leader advised.“ Still, this cannot be taken as conclusive evidence that 
the Athenians were irremediably opposed to such a move. For it was 
already too late. By the time the Frogs was performed for a second 
time, the Athenians had suffered their final crushing defeat in the war. 
Enfranchising slaves and others to fight for the city must have seemed 
a moot point. And, in any case, the Arginusae enfranchisements had 
effectively emptied the mines, meaning that there were fewer slaves 
available to fight for the city in any case. 

While I have been emphasizing that the mass enfranchisements 
operated as an invitation to rethink racial citizenship (at least in the 
context of state theater), Peter Hunt raises the possibility that the 
Arginusae enfranchisements led to popular resentment and even to 
a backlash of sorts. He suggests that the trial and execution of the 
Arginusae generals for failing to recover the bodies of the dead after the 
battle may have been prompted by anger at the generals for supporting 
the mass enfranchisement.” The slaveholding members of the demos 
would have been angry, according to Hunt, because of the loss of 
their valuable property, and all Athenians would have been upset by 
the blow to their self-image as a pure citizen body. In light of these 
considerations, Hunt finds it probable that the Athenians directed 
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For the decree of Patrocleides, see And. 1.77-79 with Boegehold 1990. 
& Hunt 2001, 372. 
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their resentment at the men responsible, the generals who must have 
lobbied on the slaves’ behalf to deal with the massive shortfall of 
military manpower. 

Although some later writers viewed the enfranchisements as a dev- 
astating blow to the city — Isocrates ruefully comments that the loss of 
Athenian lives and the influx of new citizens were so great during the 
Peloponnesian War that the Athenians effectively became a different 
genos — they did not jeopardize polis unity or stability. The new citizens 
were a heterogeneous mix, hailing from many different places of origin. 
Many were likely former mine slaves, individuals from Caria, Thrace, 
Asia Minor, and the Balkans.” For this reason, they would not have 
been entering the citizen body in distinct ethnic, kinship, or political 
groups with the robust prior affiliations this would have entailed. In 
any case, there is no evidence that the mass enfranchisement weakened 
civic unity, military strength, or, what might have been expected, the 
commitment to Athenian birth as the basis for citizenship. 

There is one final instance of a mass or group enfranchisement asso- 
ciated with the war. In 405/4, after their defeat at Aegospotami, the 
Athenians granted citizenship to the Samians in return for their unwa- 
vering loyalty.” Although the Thirty tyrants cancelled the award (or 
at any rate destroyed the original inscription), the restored democracy 
reaffirmed the award in 401/0, adding a provision that “the Samians 
are to be Athenians, governing themselves as they wish.”°* According 
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Given the desertion of slaves from the Attic countryside during the last phase of the Peloponnesian 
War, scholars argue that the main supply of new slave manpower available would have been the 
mine slaves (Hunt 2001, 368; Strauss 1986, 46). For the origins of the Attic mine slaves, see Morris 
1998, 201-2. 

% X, HG 2.2.6. 

64 IG? 127 = ML 94; See further M. Osborne 1981-83, vol. 1, 33-7 (D4—Ds); for the reaffirmation of the 
award in 401/0, see RO 2; Shipley 1987, 130-1; ML 94 lines 12-13. The provision that the Samians 
may govern themselves as they wish strongly suggests that the Athenians intended the award to 
cover the Samians in Samos as well as those who immigrated; see Cargill 1983, 322; Shipley 1987, 
130. For the relief accompanying the inscription, see Blanshard 2007; Lawton 1995, 88-9. 
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to Xenophon, after the Spartans captured the island Lysander expelled 
all of the Samian citizens (HG 2.3.6-7). If this report is correct, it would 
suggest that there were many Samian exiles who may have needed to 
act on the citizenship grant. But it has also been plausibly argued that 
Lysander removed only the most conspicuous democratic loyalists, 


65 


leaving the population much as it had been before.” This is consistent 
with the lack of evidence for a wave of Samian immigration into Attica. 
Although a few Samians clearly did immigrate, their numbers seem to 
have been few.°° 

The mass enfranchisements of the Plataeans and Samians attest to 
the power of war to rearrange conventional boundaries and identifi- 
cations. In the case of the Peloponnesian War, the conflict between 
Athens and Sparta shifted the comparative context in which Atheni- 
ans defined themselves by calling attention to a concrete other — the 
Spartans and their allies — against whom the Athenians and their loyal 
allies could be defined. In such a setting, the Plataean and Samian 
resistance to the Spartans could be construed as “acting Athenian” or 
displaying andragathia toward the Athenian demos. Accordingly, these 
cases in which the Athenians rewarded the “enemies of their enemies” 
with citizenship may not have put undue pressure on racial fictions, 
since they worked to support the ends of Athenian nationalism in the 


international arena. 


RENEWING RACISM AND REFUSING CliviL WAR 
Although the mass naturalizations in and of themselves may not 
have unduly upset the dominant racial ideology, we should recall 


that they occurred in close conjunction with several other events that 


® Shipley (1987, 133) points out that not all of the population can have been expelled, for if it had 
been the Spartans would not have needed to install a decarchy to maintain control. 
°° There is evidence for the presence of twelve Samian men and six Samian women in Athens at this 


time; see Shipley 1987, 303. 
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certainly can be seen as blows or concessions to racial citizenship. I want 
to mention the two most significant of these events here, as they form 
the background to the resurgence of racialism and civic exclusivity 
that occurs in the fourth century. 

Although the Athenians suffered catastrophic losses of citizen lives 
during the Peloponnesian War, the situation became particularly acute 
after the fleet’s destruction in Sicily. To deal with the emergency, the 
Athenians relaxed the strict terms of the citizenship law sometime 
around 413. Diogenes Laertius reports that the Athenians passed a 
decree enabling an Athenian citizen to produce children with his wife 
and with an additional woman. He describes what is now often referred 
to as the “bigamy” concession as follows (D.L. 2.26): 


For they say that the Athenians wished to increase their numbers 
because of the shortage of men, and decreed that a man might marry one 


native woman (astén) and have children with another (ex heteras). 


In interpreting this report, everything hinges on the identity of the 
“other woman” (heteras). Did the decree allow a citizen to produce legit- 
imate offspring with just any woman, native or not, free or slave? Or 
was it more specific in intent, allowing the citizen to produce legitimate 
offspring and future citizens only with another native woman?” To 
anticipate, I would argue that the decree was restrictive in its original 
intent, allowing a citizen to produce children only with free native 
women, but inclusive in its practical effect, meaning that citizens pro- 
duced legitimate offspring with women of varying statuses and polis 


68 


affiliations.” Although Diogenes’ language in reporting the decree is 


7 For the date of the measure and interpretation, see Harrison 1968-71, vol. 1, 16-17; Ogden 1996, 72-5; 
Patterson 1981, 142-3; Pomeroy 1997, 39; Strauss 1986, 74. 

68 Scholars argue that the upheavals of the Peloponnesian War led to inevitable infractions of the 
Periclean system; see, e.g., Ogden 1996, 74-7; Thompson 1968, 62. The naturalization of Pericles’ 
illegitimate son is a prominent case in point. 
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admittedly vague, we know that the war produced a shortage of Athe- 
nian men and in all likelihood an excess of marriageable Athenian 
women.“ Since there would have been no need to allow citizens to 
mate with foreign women in order to boost the population, there was 
no compelling reason to relax or do away with the bilateral nativity 
principle. Instead, given the shortfall of male citizens, it would have 
been sufficient to allow male citizens to mate with more than one native 
woman at a time; for this reason, the “bigamy” decree likely involved a 
concession against the privileging of monogamous marriage as the sole 
context of citizen reproduction. 

Nevertheless, whatever the precise intent behind the decree, in prac- 
tice it must have been understood as effectively opening up a variety 
of “legitimate” reproductive arrangements. For one thing, how many 
families would have sacrificed their daughters to what amounted to a 
life of concubinage? In other words, there must have been some pres- 
sure from the outset to interpret the concession as permitting a citizen 
to have two wives, rather than a wife and something else. Such an inter- 
pretation would have been facilitated by the fact that the polis made 
no effort to monitor the identity of the citizens’ additional reproduc- 
tive partners. And this is the key point. Citizens were free to interpret 
the concession as they wished, viewing it not only as an inducement 
to father children with “two wives” but also as sanctioning monog- 
amous marriage with noncitizen women. But why would a citizen 
have elected to marry a single non-native woman when he might 
have married two native women? One answer is probably money. 
For instance, we know that Demosthenes’ enemies reviled him as a 
Scythian because of his mother’s supposed Scythian ancestry.” What 


© In Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, the heroine complains to the magistrate that the war is causing women 
to grow old alone instead of marrying and having children (591-3). 

7° For Demosthenes’ birth and ancestry, see Aes. 2.22-23, 78, 94, 180, 183; Din. 1.15; Davies 1971, 121- 
2; Dillon 2004, 60-8; Foxhall 1996; Gernet 1918, 186-7; Golden 1979; Hunter 1989, 1990, 299-325; 
Pomeroy 1997, 168. 
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made this abuse possible and perhaps plausible is the fact that toward 
the end of the Peloponnesian War, the Athenians levied an enormous 
fine on Gylon (Cleobule’s father), who had settled in the Bosporus (in 
the Black Sea region) and likely married a local woman from the Greek 
city of Kepoi sometime between 408 and 406. He had two daughters 
whom he subsequently sent back to Athens to marry citizens; one of 
them, Cleobule, became Demosthenes’ mother. In Gylon’s case, there 
were probably several factors inducing him to take a non-Athenian 
wife, including his exile from Athens and his need to pay the fine 
the Athenians had levied. If Cleobule was born before 403 (which is 
likely, given that her son Demothenes the Younger was born in ~384), 
she would have been eligible to marry Demosthenes the Elder, since 
Nicomenes’ decree effectively made the circumstances of her birth 
a moot point (see the following discussion). The Athenian general 
Conon may also have exploited the “bigamy” concession to marry, or 
at least to produce children with, a wealthy noncitizen woman. His 
son, Timotheus, was taunted as being the son of a Thracian courtesan, 
which may reflect a tradition that, like prior Athenian generals, he 
married a Thracian woman for reasons of wealth and/or alliance. If 
this was the case, Timotheus could have been recognized as legitimate 
because he was born during the period in which the “bigamy” conces- 
sion permitted irregular unions, and hence would have benefited from 
the immunity granted by Nicomenes’ decree.” 

In addition to the relaxation of the Periclean citizenship law, 
the myth of racial citizenship was also challenged by the Athenian 
civil war. In the aftermath of the Peloponnesian War, the Spartans 
imposed an oligarchic government on Athens; but this government, the 
Thirty tyrants, was composed of Athenian oligarchs who, despite their 
expressed aim of cleansing or purifying the city, murdered many citi- 
zens and metics in order to confiscate their property and to consolidate 


7 See Athenaeus 577ab; Davies 1971, 507; APF 13700. 
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their own power.” According to ancient reports, the Athenians suf- 
fered more casualties during the eight-month reign of the Thirty than 
in the preceding Peloponnesian War.” The perceived outrages of the 
Thirty led to a civil war, with democratic loyalists eventually ousting 
the Athenian oligarchs.”* The civil war challenged racial citizenship 
on several fronts, since it not only set Athenian against Athenian, 
dispelling fictions of homonoia and racial unity, but also blurred con- 
ventional intra-polis status boundaries, as metics and slaves fought 
with the democratic resistance against Athenian oligarchs.” Despite 
this, the Athenian stasis ended fairly quickly and with limited reprisals. 
In large part, this is due to the passage of a reconciliation agreement in 
which Athenians agreed not to remember the evils of the civil war.” 
According to Andrew Wolpert, this agreement was intended “to trans- 
form the former exiles and collaborators from warring factions into a 
united citizenry.” 

Although this recovery was fairly rapid, the defeat in the Pelopon- 
nesian War and the ensuing civil war do mark a turning point in 
Athens’ history and, according to some scholars, in the history of the 
democracy in particular.” For our purposes, we can get some sense 
of this by realizing that the democratic restoration was understood 


On the Thirty, see Ath. Pol. 35.4, Krentz 1982, Osborne 2003, Wolpert 2002. 

3 See X. HG 2.4.21, Ath. Pol. 35.4, with Christ 1998, 72. 

74 See Krentz 1982, Wolpert 2002, R. Osborne 2003. 

For homonoia, see Funke 1980; for homonoia and democratic ideology, see Ober 1989, 297. 

On the amnesty, see Ath. Pol. 39.6, with Rhodes 1981; Cloche 1915; Loening 1987; Loraux 1998; 
Loraux 2002; Ober 2005b; Ostwald 1986, 499-503; Strauss 1986, 89-120; Wolpert 2002, 172; for the 
Athenian response as exceptional, see Ath. Pol. 40.3, Wolpert 2002, Quillin 2002, Ober 2005b. On 
stasis in the Greek polis, see also Gehrke 1985, Loraux 2002. 


7 Wolpert 2002, 80. On the need for unity after the war, see also Ober 1989, 95. Although the ancient 
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sources clearly view the behavior of the victorious democrats as exemplary, litigation from the 
next generation or so shows that the Athenians were interested in punishing or taking revenge 
against some individuals associated with the oligarchs; see Wolpert (2002, 48) and Quillin (2002) 
for an analysis of the dokimasia trials that threatened to break the amnesty. 

Scholars have argued that the reform in the procedure for creating and changing laws implemented 
by the restored democracy (403) marks a fundamental shift from the fifth-century rule of the people 
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more precisely as a re-foundation, attested (in part) by the new public 
discussion of citizen identity.” The question of exactly who deserved 
to be a citizen and on what grounds was up for serious renegotiation.” 
As Mark Munn puts it, at issue in the citizenship debates that erupted 
after the civil war “was the essence of being Athenian.”*' Shortly after 
leading the democrats (the men in the Piraeus) to Athens, Thrasybu- 
lus proposed a decree to enfranchise not only all the Athenians who 
had fought for the democratic resistance (i.e., citizens who had been 
disfranchised under the Thirty’s oligarchic citizenship policy) but also 
“all those who had come down from Phyle, ” including the foreigners, 
metics, and slaves among them.” Initially, Thrasybulus had promised 
his non-Athenian supporters only that they would receive isoteleia — 
equality of taxation with Athenian citizens — after the democracy 
was restored.” About two years later, however, in 401/0, Thraysbulus 
did succeed in carrying a measure to honor the men who fought in 
the resistance. Unfortunately, interpretation of the now fragmentary 
inscription recording the honors is controversial (JG II’ 10 = RO 4). 
The basic issue centers on how many of the honorands, if any, were 
awarded with citizenship. It is possible that 70-90 men, 1,000 men, or 


none of them were enfranchised.** 


to the fourth-century rule of law; see Hansen 1991, 150-60; Ostwald 1986, 524; Sealey 1982, 302. For 
the structural continuity between fifth- and fourth-century democracy, see, e.g., Ober 1989, 96-7. 

79 Davies 1977/8, 118; Ostwald 1986, 507. 

The short-lived oligarchies of 411 and 404 also speak to an interest (albeit a temporary one) in 

rethinking civic belonging. 

Munn 2000, 258. 

82 Arist. Ath. Pol. 40.2; Plut. Mor. 835f-836a; Osborne 1981-83, vol. 2, 26-42; Rhodes 1981, 474-7. For 
Thrasybulus as a second Cleisthenes, see Cloche 1915, 452; Loraux 2001, 13. 

3 X, HG 2.4.25. On Thrasybulus, see further Buck 1988, 71-83. 

84 The decree divides the honorands into three categories based on their level of involvement in the 
campaign to overthrow the Thirty (JG II? 10 + = RO 4). Whitehead (1984b) argues that everyone 
named in the decree received citizenship, about 1,000 people. For other views, however, see Krentz 
(1980, 1986), arguing that none of the honorands received citizenship, and Osborne (1981-183, 
vol. 2, 29-41), arguing that only those in category A received citizenship, roughly 70-90 persons. 
We also need to consider who these men were. Although some of them were freeborn metics, 
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Sometime during the fall of 403, another attempt was made to 
redefine the boundaries of the citizen body. In this case, Phormisius 
proposed to limit citizenship to property holders, a measure that would 
have disfranchised approximately 5,000 Athenians.” The wealthy 
feared, according to one commentator, that the populace would extract 
revenge against those who might be associated with the Thirty; in other 
words, they distrusted the amnesty. The speaker of a work against the 
decree composed by Lysias points out that its passage would weaken 
the city by depleting the number of soldiers, in addition to frustrating 
the aims ofall those who had fought to restore the democracy (Lys. 34.4). 
Although it is not clear whether Lysias’ speech against the proposal 
was ever delivered, we do know that Phormisius’ proposal was shot 
down. 

Both Thrasybulus and Phormisius tried to redraw civic boundaries 
on partisan lines, one favoring democratic exiles who had fought to 
restore the democracy, and the other favoring oligarchs, or at least 
those men who had remained in the city and endured the Thirty 


tyrants’ regime.”° 


Consequently, the passage of either measure would 
have jeopardized the fragile peace and the success of the amnesty 
agreement that secured it. Instead of redefining Athenian citizenship in 
ways that would have increased intra-Athenian conflict, the Athenians 
passed two measures that restored the Periclean citizenship system, 
reaffirming “the linkage between patriotism and citizen blood,” while 


at the same time providing a way to cover up the fact that many 


many were freedmen and slaves (Arist. Ath. Pol. 40.2). This is clear because all of the men are 
named by their occupation (rather than with reference to their metic or ethnic status) and because 
some of the first names are non-Greek and associated with the regions from which the Athenians 
acquired their slaves. On this inscription, see also Adak 2003, 185-92, and Chapter 1 of this study. 
See Owtwald 1986, 505. 

For the partisan nature of these proposals, see Ostwald 1986, 505-6; Wolpert 2002, 42. Davies 
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describes Thrasybulus’ proposal as an attempt to redefine citizenship on the basis of service to the 
State (1977/78, 119). 
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citizens may have been lacking in that “blood.” On Aristophon’s 
proposal, the Athenians passed a law stipulating that “whoever was 
not born of an astês should be a nothos.”** Although this law is widely 
regarded as restoring the Periclean system, it differs by calling explicit 
attention tothe role of women in making citizens and concomitantly by 
highlighting the overlapping norms of familial and civic membership 
by deploying the label “nothos” as a synonym for noncitizen. If we 
have the actual language employed in Aristophon’s law (i.e., if the term 
nothos is genuine), it suggests that the law had a specific intent, namely, 
to eliminate the nonmarital reproductive arrangements allowed under 
the so-called bigamy concession, and any other familial irregularities 
that might have been tolerated in the wartime years.” 

Shortly after Aristophon’s law was passed, Nicomenes proposed a 
decree providing a grace period that effectively guaranteed the citi- 
zenship of children born during the period in which the Periclean 
law had lapsed. According to Eumelus, Nicomenes’ decree stipulated 
that “no one born after the archonship of Eucleides should be admit- 
ted to citizenship, unless he could show that both of his parents were 
native citizens, whereas as those born before the archonship of Euclei- 


des should be admitted without investigation.”’° 


Significantly, the 
decree extends a blanket immunity from birth scrutiny to all those 
born before 403. Presumably, this means that any children born to 
an Athenian father and a native or foreign mother could be admitted 


to citizenship — at least until about 385/4.” But the vagueness of the 
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Ath. 577bc = FGrH 358 F 11. 
Wyse 1904, 623. 
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vol. 1, 26; Ogden 1996, 78. 
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See further Chapter 2 of this study on Demosthenes’ parents. 
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decree might have allowed other combinations as well: children born 
to an Athenian father and a slave woman and children born to an 
Athenian woman and a noncitizen father might have been admitted; 
the extant sources, however, do not discuss these situations explicitly. 
But in appealing his citizenship, Euxitheus adverts to the possibility 
of citizenship being transmitted through the maternal line only when 
he states that his father was born during a time when, “even if he was 
an astos on one side only, he was entitled to citizenship; for he was born 
before the archonship of Eucleides” (57.30). 

Although it may impossible to determine whether children born to 
Athenian mothers and noncitizen fathers were admitted to citizenship 
(or if this even happened at all), it is clear that Nicomenes’ decree 
offered comprehensive immunity from birth scrutiny to all candidates 
for citizenship born before 403. In so doing, the decree serves as an 
ideological corollary to the city’s amnesty agreement. Whereas the 
law against “remembering wrongs” committed in the past worked 
to deny the city’s experience of stasis or disunity, Nicomenes’ decree 
effectively promoted the fiction of civic unity by deliberately masking 
diversity. On the one hand, the decree ensured that children born 
to one Athenian citizen and someone else would be admitted into 
the citizen body, a body once more rendered highly exclusive by the 
reestablishment of bilateral nativity norms for citizenship. But on the 
other hand, the decree also guaranteed that no one would ask or inquire 
(anexetastos apheistha) whether new recruits had two Athenian parents 
or not. We might think that this immunity meant that everyone knew 
that the birth integrity of the citizen body had been compromised. 
Whether this was the case or not, the deliberate decision not to inquire 


about the ancestry of the new citizens also enabled the Athenians 


°? On this issue of whether the children of Athenian women and noncitizen men could have been 
admitted to citizenship, see Wyse 1904, 623-4. 
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to deny or ignore the reality, thereby furthering the illusion that 
the citizen body was once again purely Athenian. Accordingly, these 
provisions (Aristophon’s law and Nicomenes’ decree) highlight the 
power of law to create ideology and identity narratives. The Athenians 
were able to reaffirm the fiction of their birth purity and solidarity 
(racial citizenship) and, by implementinga “don’task, don’t tell” policy, 
to deny that mixing and irregularities had occurred. 

Taken together, these measures express a strong resistance to change 
in matters of citizenship and citizen identity. This is striking, though, 
because the postwar period was a time when the Athenians were unusu- 
ally open to democratic constitutional change and revision.” Why, 
then, were the Athenians so opposed to change in this particular arena, 
to rethinking the fundamental question of “who belongs”? One answer 
likely has to do with the ideological work that “being Athenian” was 
able to perform. Arguably, the thing that the Athenians most needed 
in the postwar period was to “go on together,” to move beyond the 
wounds of civil war.’* However, evidence from other Greek cities that 
experienced stasis shows that this was a particularly difficult feat to 
accomplish. Most commonly, civil war or stasis spawned a cycle of 
violence, with different factions retaliating in turn. With the reconcil- 
iation agreement, however, the Athenians attempted to preempt such 
behavior; and they were largely successful. But how did they achieve 
this success? While the threat to punish those who remembered past 
wrongs offers one side of the story, the other side seems to involve 
the re-creation of civic unity through practices of solidarity.” More 


% See Osborne 2003, 266-8. 

%4 This phrase is borrowed from the subtitle of Ober 2005,b. 

3 According to Plato’s Menexenus, the Athenian ability to reconcile after the civil war was due to their 
common kinship and their being of the same tribe or race (homophulon) (244a). Some commentators 
on the dialogue emphasize that Plato is parodying the official oration and its conceits, particularly 
in this passage; see Henderson 1975; Pownall 2004, 57-64. This would support the idea that the 
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specifically, by emphasizing the common Athenian-ness of the citizen 
body and concomitantly drawing attention to the line between citi- 
zens and noncitizens, the Athenians were able to suppress or at least to 
diminish the intra-Athenian wounds of civil war.”° 

Inaddition to reestablishing the Periclean regime, the Athenians also 
passed a number of laws that articulatea bias against non-Athenians. On 
the proposal of Theozotides, they passed a decree that named the legit- 
imate sons of men who had died in the effort to restore the democracy 
“war orphans” and so entitled to receive economic assistance from the 
state.” The decree specifically excluded “bastard” and “adopted” sons 
from the state’s largesse, and, significantly, the sons of the foreigners and 
slaves who had aided in the resistance.” The exclusivity of this measure, 
according to Martin Ostwald, meant a “reversion to the discriminatory 
legislation enacted by Pericles in 451/0 B.c.””” In considering the effects 
of this decree in particular, he suggests that discrimination against 


Athenians actually made claims to this effect, i.e., linking their ability to move past civil war to 

their common kinship. 
% The history of racism in the United States after the Civil War offers an interesting parallel. 
Although more than 200,000 African-Americans fought for the North, after its victory the North 
soon gave up promises to them (and Reconstruction) in order to appease the South. Anthony 
Marx writes: “Whites could be and were unified as a race through a return to formal and informal 
discrimination. Blacks thus served as a scapegoat for unity” (1998, 136). According to W. E. Du Bois, 
“all hatred that the whites after the Civil War had for each other gradually concentrated itself 
on [blacks]” (from Black Reconstruction, 634, cited in Marx 1998, 136). See also Fredrickson 1981, 191. 
Marx (1998) also examines racism’s work in facilitating recovery from civil war in South Africa 


and Brazil. 
g 
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Lys. fr. 6 Gernet and Bizos (1955-59). 
9 The refusal of the democratic state to support the surviving sons of noncitizens who died for 
the democratic cause must have been perceived as extraordinarily unfair. We do not know 
whether noncitizens joined the democratic resistance because they expected to gain the privilige 
of citizenship in particular. According to Xenophon, Thrasybulus promised foreigners only 
isoteleia (equality of taxation) (HG 2.4.25). Some foreigners clearly felt deserving of citizenship 
since they pushed (unsuccessfully) to redefine it on basis of desire and consent in the immediate 
post-civil war era; see Lysias 31.5-6 and Bakewell 1999. 

9 Ostwald 1986, 507. See also Stroud 1971, 299. 
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non-Athenians worked “to consolidate unity among Athenians.”'°° In 


fact, this dynamic appears to have been at work more generally, judging 


from the overall evidence pertaining to citizenship.'”’ 


Beginning after the war and persisting until about 370, the Athenians 
appear to have been unusually averse to naturalizing foreigners.'°* That 
there was increased opposition to naturalization is also indicated by 
the passage of legislation making the process more cumbersome and 
difficult.” A new law required that proposals for naturalization be 
reviewed in a second assembly with a secret ballot, requiring that at 
least 6,000 citizens be present.’°* While the second assembly and the 
secret ballot may not have effectively subjected the candidate to further 
scrutiny, these provisions did help to convince Athenians of their 
careful monitoring and protection of the boundary between citizen and 
noncitizen.'”” Accordingly, one scholar describes the fourth-century 
naturalization procedure as “self-consciously defensive, with a series 


of unnecessary hurdles, as if the aim is to restrict eligibility at all 


costs.”2°° 
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Ostwald 1986, 507. The decree may have had this effect in shoring up Athenian unity even if 
there were also economic considerations behind it, as both Slater (1993) and Loomis (1995) argue. 
Slater (1993) argues that the exclusion of adopted sons was an effort to prevent abuses of the system 
in the form of spurious posthumous adoptions. Loomis (1995) argues that this measure reflects a 
legitimate attempt to curb state expenses rather than a discriminatory policy. 

11 A series of phratry decrees from Decelea also speak to an obsessive concern with policing the 
legitimacy of the phrateres (and hence of citizens). The first decree, from 396/5, calls for the 
immediate scrutiny or adjudication (diadtkasia) of all phratry members who had not undergone 
the review and lays out the procedure for future adjudications and for expunging the names of 
frauds from the phratry register. For the decrees, see RO 5, with Hedrick 1990; Lambert 1993, 
285-93. 

M. Osborne 1981-83, vol. 4, 205. 

Kapparis argues that the naturalization laws underwent constant changes through the classical 
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period with a view to protecting civic nativity (1999, 23, 363). 

Dem. 59.89; and see Kapparis (1999, 23, 363), commenting on Dem. 59.88-92, and Osborne (1981-83, 
vol. 4, 205-6). 

Kapparis 1999, 366. 

106 Todd 1993, 176. 
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The new naturalization law probably dates to the 380s — the period 
in which the “don’t ask, don’t tell” policy expired (385/4) and hence 
a time when there was a need to reiterate who was and was not a 


citizen. 


Furthermore, as we saw in the previous chapter, this is likely 
the era in which the new legislation formally criminalizing mixed 
marriages (between citizens and noncitizens) and marriage fraud was 
passed. Although the law forbidding mixed marriages is perfectly 
consistent with the Periclean citizenship law, it went beyond that 
law (as it is attested in the sources) by attaching new penalties to 
male citizens whose marital practices contravened Athenian nativ- 
ity norms and hence the myth of racial citizenship. As a result, the 
legislation appears to reflect a new commitment to enforcing civic 
boundaries and the fiction of racial citizenship they were thought to 
enclose. 


CONCLUSION: IDENTITY AND THE INGREDIENTS OF SOCIAL AGENCY 

In the previous section, I suggested that the resurfacing and inten- 
sification of racial citizenship provided the Athenians with a way of 
dealing with defeat and civil war. More precisely, it offered a strategy 
of denial and evasion. It allowed the Athenians to go on being who they 
were, to ward off the perception of loss and change. In this concluding 
section, I consider Hyperides’ proposal calling for mass naturalizations 
and emancipations after the Athenian defeat at Chaeronea in 338. As 
this proposal put the question of polis membership and citizen iden- 
tity urgently on the table, it offers insight both into the power of racial 
citizenship and into the connection between social identity and social 


agency. 


107 The earliest reference to the second scrutiny is in the decree for Dionysus of Syracuse in 369/8. 
M. Osborne (1981-83, vol. 4, 141) suggests that new naturalization legislation was likely passed in 
the 380s because this is when the grace period for bastards ended; see also MacDowell 1978, 72-3. 
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In 338, Athens and Thebes, a newfound ally in the effort to stave 
off Macedonian hegemony in Greece, suffered a devastating military 
defeat to Philip, Alexander, and Macedonian forces at Chaeronea. In 
the aftermath of the disaster, the Athenians expected the Macedonians 
to invade the city. But they were desperately short of manpower: 1,000 
hoplite soldiers had been killed at Chaeronea and another 2,000 taken 
captive; in other words, the city’s military power had been cut in half.'°* 
To deal with the emergency, Hyperides proposed a decree to preemp- 
tively reward those willing to assist in the city’s defense; it granted 
citizenship either to metics (according to Plut. Mor. 848f) or to xenoi 
more generally (according to Lycurgus 1.41) as well as to the disfran- 
chised (probably a relatively large group of those disfranchised in the 
scrutiny of 346), and it granted freedom to slaves. ® In defending his 
proposal, Hyperides identifies the slaves who would have been granted 
this boon as mine slaves and slaves up and down the country, perhaps 
numbering as many as 150,000 in total."° Although the measure was 
bold — indeed, it would have amounted to a major change in both the 
citizen body and the administration of the polis — it stopped short of 
promising citizenship to the slaves. We have no evidence, however, 
of what the practical consequences of the decree would have been for 
the city or if they were envisioned at all. For instance, would it have 
been possible to train and mobilize the slaves quickly enough to assist 
in the city’s defense? As it turned out, the Athenians never had to 
find out. Philip’s leniency eased the sense of crisis in the city, embold- 
ening Aristogeiton — the democratic watchdog discussed in Chapter 
2 — to indict Hyperides’ decree with a graphé paranomon.'"" Although 


108 For the casualties and captives, see Dem. 18. 264, Lyc. Leoc. 142, D. S. 16.88.2, with Burckhardt 1996, 


129-30. 
109 See Burckhardt 1996, 129-30; Diller 1937, 11-12; Osborne 1981-83, vol. 3, 67-8. 
Fr. 29 Kenyon; Osborne 1981-83, vol. 3, 68. 
According to Demosthenes (25.37), Aristogeiton was on Philip’s payroll. 
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Lycurgus was no supporter of Aristogeiton or his policies (as Dem. 25 
makes plain), he too saw difficulties with Hyperides’ proposal. In his 
speech Against Leocrates, Lycurgus characterizes the decree as the real 
tragedy of Chaeronea. He describes the situation in the city after the 
defeat as follows (Lyc. 1.40-41): 


Many sufferings were being visited upon the city; every citizen had felt 
misfortune at its worst; but the sight which would most surely have 
stirred the onlooker and moved him to tears over the sorrows of Athens 
was to see the democracy vote that slaves should be released, that aliens 
should become Athenians, and the disfranchised regain their rights: the 
democracy that had once prided itself as being autochthonous and 


free. 


In this account, Lycurgus presents Hyperides’ decree rather than the 
military defeat as the catastrophic consequence of Chaeronea. Widen- 
ing the franchise would have been devastating, according to Lycurgus, 
because the Athenians would have lost the source of their esteem or 
pride, as well as their traditional identities. This evidence for the Athe- 
nian aversion to altering their citizenship norms provides an important 
counter to Aristotle’s account of the arbitrariness of democratic citizen- 
ship norms. In the Politics, Aristotle reports that ancient democracies 
relaxed and restricted their birth norms for citizenship solely to meet 


"2 This report does, in fact, capture something of 


population needs. 
Athenian practice. In military emergencies, the Athenians debated 
and passed various measures to relax the nativity norms of racial cit- 
izenship; manpower needs, however, do not tell the entire story. If 
population needs were really all that lay behind Athenian exclusiv- 


ity, it would be difficult to account for the successful indictment of 


12 Arist. Pol. 1278a27-35. 
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Hyperides’ decree. The Athenians were manifestly relieved not to 
widen the franchise or free the slaves after Chaeronea, even though 
they were sorely lacking in military manpower. 

It is worth emphasizing this point, because the Athenians were 
probably well aware that additional citizen numbers would have been 
useful. Although it is doubtful that the Periclean citizenship law was 
passed because there were too many citizens, as Aristotle reports, the 
law did have significant and most likely unforeseen demographic 
effects.’ According to Hansen, “the natural increase in the citizen 
numbers was curtailed and at some periods could not even balance 
the citizen numbers who left Attica to live elsewhere as metics or 
klerouchoi.”"* The bilateral nativity rules established by the Periclean 
law fatefully tied the size of the citizen body to the marital fertility 
of native citizens. Given the realities of war, infertility, disease, and 
high rates of infant morality, it is remarkable that the number of 
citizens in the fourth century appears to have remained constant at 
around 30,000 (half of its fifth-century size) rather than declining even 
further." 


13 This is the explanation offered in the Constitution of the Athenians (26.4). Although some scholars 
endorse the Aristotelian explanation, others point out that the immediate effect of the law would 
not have been to reduce the number of citizens, because the number of Athenian men available to 
marry and produce children remained constant; see, e.g., Hansen 1991, 53. The law only changed 
whom they were allowed to marry, namely, Athenian women. Since there is no evidence suggesting 
that there was a shortage of Athenian wives, the law would not have immediately reduced the 
size of the citizen body; see further Ogden 1996. 

"4 Hansen 1991, 54. 

Ibid. N. Sekunda (1992) argues that the citizen population did drastically decline during the fourth 


I 


a 


century. He extrapolates from ephebic registers extant for one tribe over a ten-year period that 
there were about 22,000 citizens prior to the Lamian War. Hansen (2006) reviews the evidence 
again, however, and argues in support of a population size around 30,000; see also Scheidel 2008. 
The only census that we know of was conducted in 317/6. According to Ctesicles’ Chronicles, 
Demetrius of Phaleron conducted a census and found the number of Athenians to be 21,000 
(Athen. 272c). The almost one-third reduction in the citizen body may stem from the oligarchic 
property requirement in force at this time, casualties in the Lamian War, and/or from Antipater’s 
practice of deporting democratic dissidents. 
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During the fourth century, the Athenians were increasingly forced 
to use mercenaries to fight their battles and wars. According to some 
sources, this is because the citizens themselves were not interested in 
campaigning." Whatever the truth of these reports, the city’s recurring 
need for mercenaries must also have suggested that additional citizens 
might be beneficial for military purposes. In other words, it probably 
did not take the threat of a Macedonian invasion to make some of the 
city’s leaders cognizant of the need for citizen soldiers. Accordingly, 
the refusal of Hyperides’ gesture raises real questions. As I discussed in 
the Introduction, social identity theory highlights the perspectival and 
flexible nature of social identities, that they are created and activated in 
response to the environment or needs of the moment. The emergence 
of a powerful external enemy like Philip of Macedon would appear to 
be the kind of context-changing situation that can elicit the formation 
of new social identities. That is, a new external enemy can alter the 
comparative context in which groups and individuals classify and 
characterize themselves, at least temporarily. We might expect that the 
appearance of a newly strong and aggressive Macedonian empire would 
have provided such a shift in comparative context, encouraging the 
Athenians and/or the Greeks to see and define themselves differently. 
In other words, we might expect to see some change in the intra- or 
inter-polis boundaries. 

There is, in fact, some evidence that civic boundaries became more 
porous in response to the Macedonian threat. Some Athenians were 
apparently willing to naturalize Philip’s enemies who had resettled 


117 


or sought refuge in Athens.” In several prominent cases, however, 


N6 See Dem. 4.10, 19, 25,0n the supposed Athenian unwillingness to take the field, and the assessments 


in Parke 1933, Griffith 1935, Garlan 2000. 

"7 Peitholas and Lycophon, tyrants of Pherai, who probably fought beside the Spartans in the defense 
of Thermopylae in a battle that kept Philip out of central Greece in 352, were granted citizenship 
by decree, probably shortly after the battle; see M. Osborne 1981-83, vol. 3, 62-3; Dem. 59.91; Arist. 
Rh. 1419a17ff. Apollonides, leader of the anti-Macedonian faction in Olynthus, was also granted 
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these grants were subsequently cancelled in the courts.” Although it 
is unclear what prompted the demos to rescind their decrees (Aristotle 
suggests that bribery was involved in the initial grants), the very fact 
that the proposals were made at all and then passed in two separate 
Assembly votes signals a willingness to relax or remodel civic bound- 
aries to meet changing civic and international needs. Similarly, the 
Athenians may have naturalized the Olynthian refuges who managed 
to escape when Philip destroyed the city in 348.™ All of these measures 
are consistent with the spirit of Hyperides’ decree and the recogni- 
tion that exceptional situations call for unconventional or innovative 
responses. 

As the rejection of Hyperides’ decree bears out, though, this recog- 
nition was tentative at best. The Athenians did not actually jettison or 
remodel either their existing civic boundaries or their identities. This 
resistance to change likely has something to do with racial citizen- 
ship and its closely related ideological formation, kinship nationalism. 
This is suggested not only by Lycurgus’ tragic portrayal of Hyperides’ 
decree in his prosecution of Leocrates, but also by the more general 
program of reform that now bears his name and by the policy advice 
Demosthenes constantly urged on the Athenians in the years leading 
up to Chaeronea. Although Demosthenes repeatedly chides the Athe- 
nians for not living up to their ancestral mandate as the champions 
of Greek freedom, he never intimates that their lapse is irremediable. 


In speech after speech, Demosthenes urged the Athenians to recognize 


citizenship (around 351), as was Sthennis, an Olynthian who probably sought refuge in Athens 
after Philip destroyed the city in 348; see M. Osborne 1981-83, vol. 3, 64-5. 
See further Kapparis 1999, 370-1; M. Osborne 1981-83, vol. 3, 62-5. 


a 


1 


i 


5 


The Suda (s.v. Karanos) reports that the Athenians naturalized those Olynthians who were rescued 
when Philip took the city in 348, perhaps because their final relief effort was delayed by a storm. 
Unfortunately, there is no way to determine how many would have been enfranchised by this 
move or even whether it occurred at all. Although the Athenians naturalized a sculptor from 
Olynthus (likely a refugee from the destruction in 348; see the previous note), Osborne sees this as 
an isolated incident and disputes the Suda’s report (Osborne 1981-83, vol. 3, 64-5, 125-6). 
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themselves in the tombs and trophies of their forebears.’ In other 
words, his speeches propose that the solution to the Macedonian prob- 
lem simply requires that the Athenians be who they already are, that 
they assume the mantle of their ancestral legacy. Similarly, Lycurgus’ 
policies after the defeat at Chaeronea seek to re-anchor citizen identity 
in an assumed fifth-century model, or, as some historians have put it, 
to recreate Periclean Athens.’ 

What is striking about the Lycurgan program and Demosthenes’ 
rhetoric is the peculiar conception of change and identity that they 
advance. Although everyone seems to have recognized that Athens’ 
world had changed, both before and after Chaeronea, this change 
is attributed to circumstances internal to Athens and the Athenians 
rather than to external factors such as, for instance, Macedonian mil- 
itary competence. In other words, the Athenians — or at least their 
leaders — view the world as completely within the ambit of Athenian 
control, provided they assume responsibility by living up to their given 
or inherited identity. Although it is difficult to determine how much of 
this mind-set stems from racial citizenship (or kinship nationalism), it 
is certainly an ingredient in Athens’ decidedly rote and unimaginative 
response to the Macedonian situation. And in any case, whether we 
describe Athenian inflexibility as a product of racial citizenship, nar- 
cissism, or some other component of their identity script, the end result 
is the same. That is, we can see how the oversubscription to an identity 
myth constrains agency both by shaping the way one sees oneself and 
one’s possibilities and by promoting self-serving misunderstandings 
of the world.’** Although all social identities have these effects, some 


120 See, e.g., Dem. 15.35. For Demosthenes and the Macedonian question, see Aes. 2 and Dem. 19, and 
Aes. 3 and Dem. 18; Dem. 1-6, 8, 10, 13; Cawkwell 1969; Montgomery 1983; Sealey 1993; Harris 1994, 
1995; Sawada 1996; Buckler 2000. 

2I See Allen 2000b, Humphreys 1985a, Mitchel 1970, Mossé 1982. 

22 According to philosophers, intentional action seems to take place “under descriptions” that 
include who one thinks one is and what kind of behavior is appropriate given that belief; see 
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(e.g., racial identities) are surely worse than others in encouraging their 
bearers to misunderstand the world around them.'” 

Although we cannot ultimately determine the sources of Athenian 
behavior in 338, or the lack thereof, their dominant identity narratives 
are certainly part of the story. This is not to say that identity is the 
sole source of agency or even the most important ingredient thereof. 
Some have argued that the most innovative political action arises 
specifically when identities are either cast off or temporarily held in 
abeyance, as in moments of revolution.’** But this study has focused 
on Athens after revolution, on the continuity and commitment to a 
paradigm of citizen identity rooted in birth and blood. Although we 
cannot parse how much the commitment to this paradigm factored 
into Athens’ decline as a military power, we can at least view Athenian 
racial citizenship as a commentary on the enabling and constraining 
power of social identity. 

In recent times, we have tended to locate the harm of racial identi- 
ties as weighing on subordinate groups, groups whose racial identity 
has in one way or another served to justify their inferior status with 
respect to the dominant group. The Athenian evidence, by contrast, 
makes it clear that assuming a racial identity also has costs for the 
dominant group. Although racial citizenship was likely not the sole or 
even the paramount cause of the policies and practices leading to the 
confrontation with Macedon, it was part of the package of causes and 


further Appiah 2005, 65; Hacking 1999; see also Brown (1995, 27-9), who critiques identity politics as 
causing individuals to exchange political freedom for recognition. Markell (2003) urges a different 
understanding of the identity—action nexus. He contends that to base agency on a prior identity 
is both a causal and a temporal error, and suggests instead that identity is born after the fact, i.e., 


as a belated by-product of action. 
12: 


Just as the resurgence of racialism after the Athenian civil war enabled a denial of its wounds while 
reconsolidating national unity, the retreat into Athenian parochialism after Chaeronea may have 
been part of a similar ideological evasion. 

124 For this view, see Wolin (1996), arguing that authentic democratic action is in its very nature 


transgressive. On the Cleisthenic revolution, see Ober 1996, Osborne 2006. 
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conditions informing both what they did and what they imagined they 
should and could do. For identity shapes agency; that is, what a person 
or group imagines that they can or cannot do is inextricably linked to 
who they believe themselves to be. In other words, identities shape the 
destinies of their bearers by establishing the horizons of what is think- 
able. At the risk of being overschematic, it is possible to describe social 
agency as arising from the alchemical interaction between identities 
and institutions. While institutions both enable and constrain practice, 
identities operate to shape the kinds of practices that are believed to be 
possible for a given social actor or group.” 

Although we might not be especially sympathetic to the Athenians 
of the fourth century, we can observe that their racial identity served 
as a check on innovation, which in Athens’ case may have meant the 
ability to creatively respond to new situations. This is not to blame 
the Athenians for suffering defeat to a much larger military kingdom. 
Rather, it is to question why they were so willing to force a mili- 
tary confrontation with an opponent so different from themselves by 
simply summoning images of ancestral valor rather than by making 
the changes necessary — whatever these may have been — to engage 
successfully with an entity like the Macedonian empire. No doubt 
there are several factors behind this seeming blindness, including the 
preconceptions and grandiosity of the leaders who guided the Atheni- 
ans into a military conflict that Philip would rather have avoided, as 
well as the dogged commitment of citizens to protect racial citizenship 
and its perks. 

This brings me to my final point: the perks of racial citizenship. 
Although we do not find the full-blown concept of race in classical 


Athens - that is, no one was seeking to divide humanity into distinct 


25 For the dialectic between individuals and institutions in the making of agency, see Bourdieu 1977, 
Giddens 1979. 


26 For collective identities as working to extend democracy (in some cases), see Gutman 2003. 
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and hierarchically ranked groups — we do find a conception of racial 
identity attached to citizenship. Precisely because it is not as developed 
as the racial identities we are familiar with today, we havea particularly 
clear window on the factors behind its formation. Citizenship brought 
tangible and intangible goods, status honor or timé, which included 
freedom from forms of humiliation that were endemic to Athenian 
society, and material resources, including pay for participating in pol- 
itics and for attending dramatic festivals. The Athenians did not try 
to hide the factors behind the exclusivity of their citizenship system. 
Their transparency about racial citizenship offers a vivid reminder 
that, far from providing a shield against the emergence of racialism, 
democratic institutions may actually contribute to racial thinking and 
practices. That is to say, the Athenian evidence suggests that questions 
about inclusion — “Who belongs?” — and distribution — “Who is enti- 
tled to the goods of belonging?” — supply fertile ground for the embrace 


of racial fictions. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations of ancient authors and works follow LSJ, with these 


exceptions: 


Aes. 
Ath.Pol. 
Dem. 
Eur. 
Hipp. 
Lyc. 
Mor. 
Soph. 


Aeschines 
Athênaiôn Politeia 
Demosthenes 
Euripides 
Hippocrates 
Lycurgus 
Moralia 
Sophocles 


ABBREVIATIONS OF JOURNALS AND REFERENCE WORKS 


AGA 
AAntHung 
AC 

AClass 
AHB 

AJA 

AJP 
AncSoc 
APF 


AW 
AGOR 
BICS 


BMCR 
CA 

J 
C&M 


Antike und Abendland 

Acta antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 
L’Antiquité classique 

Acta Classica 

Ancient History Bulletin 

American Journal of Archaeology 

American Journal of Philology 

Ancient Society 

Athenian Propertied Families, 600-300 B.C., J. K. 
Davies. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971. 
Ancient World 

Atene e Roma 

Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies of the 
University of London. 

Bryn Mawr Classical Review 

Classical Antiquity 

Classical Journal 

Classica et Mediaevalia 
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CQ 
DK 


EMC 
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GOR 
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HSCP 
ICS 
JoCIPh 
LCM 
JHS 
K-A 


LSJ 


MH 
ML 


PCPhAS 
Philol. 
POP 
QS 
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Classical Philology 

Classical Quarterly 

Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, H. Diels and 

W. Kranz (eds.), 6th ed. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1966-67. 

Echos du monde classique 

Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, F. Jacoby 
(ed.). Berlin: 1923-58. 

Greece and Rome 

Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies. 

Hesperia 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 

Illinois Classical Studies 
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Liverpool Classical Monthly 

Journal of Hellenic Studies 

Poetae Comici Graeci, R. Kassel and C. Austin (eds.). 
Berlin: 1983-. 

Greek-English Lexicon, H. G. Liddell, R. Scott, and 
H. S. Jones (eds.), 9th ed., with supplement. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1968. 

Museum Helveticum 
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(eds.). Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988. 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 
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Past and Present 
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RE 
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RIDA 
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SO 
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senschaft. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler, 1894-1919. 
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Revue Internationale des Droits de l’'Antiquité 

Greek Historical Inscriptions 404-323 B.C. P. J. Rhodes 
and R. Osborne (eds.). Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2003. 
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Studi italiani di filologia classica 
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Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 
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